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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMTTTEE. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  CSty  of  Springfield  for  the  year 
1858,  respectfbUy  sahmit  their  amiaal  Bbport  as  follows  >— 

Daring  the  >ear,  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Schools,  haye  been  the  following  >- 

Paid  for  wages  of  Teachers,  $16,469  40 

<<    for  Fuel,  &«.,  2,000  00 

«    for  ordinary  Repairs,  1,944  64 

«  Expenses  of  adalt  Evening  School,  (room,  fad 

and  light  being  famished  bj  the  city  in  the 
City  HaU,)  117  00 

**   Town  of  Chicopee,  for  Tuition  of  children,  living 

near  the  town  line,  25  00 

«    forservices  of  School  Committee,  600  00 


$21,155,94 
The  above  may  be  called  the  current  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  year.    In  addition  to  these  the  expenditores  fi>r  what 
may  be  termed  |MrmaiMfi<  improvements,  are  as  follows : — 

Amount  paid  for  repairing  and  adding  another  story,  (by  contract) 
to  the  Bridge  street  Primary  School  Hqase,  so  as  to  make  two  addi- 
tional rooms  suitable  for  one  or  two  intermediate  Schools  (with  a 
smgle  teacher  in  each)  $1200  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  (by  contract)  a  new  School 

House  in  the  Wachogue  District,  671  00 


Amount  expended  for  permanent  improvements,  $1871  00 

Add  amount  of  current  expenses,  21,155  94 

Whole  amount  of  Expenditures  for  the  School  Depart- 

ment  for  the  year,  $28,026  94 
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The  Appropriations  for  the  above  objects  are  as  follows: — 
Appropriation  bj  the  City  Council   for   Teachers 


wages,  fuel  &c^ 

$18,000 

**           for  School  Houses  and 

repairs, 

8,500 

«           for  services  of  School  Committee^ 

600 

Income  of  Town  School  Fund, 

421  96 

^         of  Surplus  Revenue, 

185  00 

«         of  State  School  Fund, 

580  25 

Amount, 

$28,187.  21 

Expenditures  as  above. 

/ 

28,026  94 

Excess  of  Appropriations  over  Expenditures,  $160  27 

In  relation  to  the  expenditures  for  the  School  Department,  the 
School  Committee,  so  far  as  the  wages  of  teachers  are  concerned, 
have  a  controlling  power  and  discretion,  and  a  corresponding  respon- 
sibility ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  exclu- 
sively within  their  province  to  regulate  this  matter. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Committee  have  aimed 
to  be  governed  by  a  judicious  and  enlightened  economy,  avoiding 
on  the  one  hand  a  heedless  extravagance,  and  on  the  other,  a 
narrow  and  short-sighted  parsimony ;  but  seeking  to  obtain  the  best 
teachers  for  our  Schools,  by  offering  such  compensation  as  would 
be  considered  a  just  and  adequate  remuneration  for  the  services 
rendered. 

But  in  reference  to  att  other  expenditures  for  the  School  depart- 
ment,  the  Committee  have  no  controL  Their  power  in  respect  to 
them  is  merely  advisory,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  appropriations  for  such  expenditures 
are  applied.  They  can  recommend  measures  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  school  houses;  but  if  such  measures  are 
adopted,  and  appropriations  made  in  executing  the  same,  they  can 
have  no  voice  or  agency  in  expending  such  appropriations,  except 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  advice  to  the  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  on  Education,  if  they  see  fit  to  consult  with  them.  And 
now  by  a  recent  Ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  the  School-house 
agents  are  hereafter  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  committee 
on  EQucation,  in  making  repairs  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  other 
duties,  instead  of  being  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee 
'as  heretofore. 

The  Committee  do  not  of  course  personally  covet  any  such  duties; 
but  it  may  be  a  question  of  policy,  whether  those  who  have  the 
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special  charge  of  the  Scheol  department  are  not  the  best  judges  of 
its  wants  and  necessities,  and  the  moet  suitable  body  for  carrying 
into  effect  measures  connected  with  the  interest  and  success  of  the 
department.  And  certainly  they  have  as  strong  motives,  as  others 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  exercise  a  sound  judgement  and  a  wise 
economy  in  exjpending  the  dty  appropriations. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  system  of  gradation  has  been 
applied  in  the  arrangement  of  our  Schools.  The  extent  to  which 
the  system  may  be  carried  in  reference  to  any  particular  Schools, 
depends  chiefly  upon  their  respective  locations.  A  few  are  so 
isolated  and  distantly  separated  from  others,  in  their  position,  that 
such  a  relation  cannot  be  established  between  them,  as  to  make 
them  what  are  termed  graded  Schools.  Such  are  called  Mixed 
Schools,  because  they  comprise  pupils  of  all  ages  and  attainments. 
The  group  of  Schools  that  is  most  perfectly  graded  in  the  city  are 
those  in  the  Center  District;  and  yet  here  the  system  might  be 
advantageously  extended  considerably  farther,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Primary  Schools,  if  circumstances  would  permit  it. — 
The  consolidation  of  the  Districts  (among  its  other  benefits)  has 
enabled  the  Committee  to  introduce  the  system  in  some  cases  where 
it  did  not  exist  before,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  schools 
concerned,  and  it  will  be  still  farther  applied  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  arise  to  justify  it 

The  Committee  are  not  now  obliged  to  keep  within  District  lines 
in  regulating  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  several  schools.  As 
a  matter  of  convenience,  the  old  District  lines  are  still  retained,  aa 
the  bounderies  to  be  observed  by  children  in  attending  the  schools, 
except  as  the  same  may  be  changed  by  the  Committee,  or  as  pupils 
may  under  some  circumstances,  be  transferred  for  special  reasons 
from  one  school  to  another. 

The  Committee  occasionally  change  portions  of  the  Sectional 
boundaries  above  referred  to,  when  such  a  change  in  their  view 
will  conduce  to  a  better  gradation  of  a  group  of  schools,  or  bring 
them  to  a  nearer  equality  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  whole  number  of  Schools  in  the  City  at  the  present  time 
is  36;  viz:  a  High  School,  5  Grammar  Schools,  1  Intermediate 
Grammar  School,  9  Intermediate,  14  Primary,  and  6  Mixed. 

The  whole  number  of  Teachers  connected  with  the  Schools  is 
iifyiz:  7  male  and  47  female  teachers. 
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The  whole  number  of  Scholars  that  ^ve  attended  daring  the 
year  or  parts  of  the  year,  in  the  several  daases  of  schools,  together 
with  the  average  attendance,  as  appears  from  the  table  annexed  to 
this  report,  are  as  follows  : 

Whole  number.  ATsnge  Attndeooe. 
High  School                                        188  110 

Grammar  Schoob  454  864 

Intermediate   *^  604  484 

Primary  «  1209  781 

Mixed  "^  169  128 


2569  1862 

The  whole  nnmber  of  children  of  fcmign  paretUagtj 
(principally  Irish)  attending  school  during  the 
year  or  parts  of  the  year,  is  ^.   722 

The  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  under  5 

years  of  age,  is  88 

The  number  who  have  attended  over  15  years  of 

age,  is  291 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15,  May  1st,  1858,  (according  to 
the  return  of  the  Assessors)  is  2675^ 

Whole  number.  May  1st,  1857,  do.  is  2525^ 

Showing  an  increase  the  last  year,  of  150 

ATTENDANCE,— TEUANCT,  Ac 

The  figures  above  given  in  reference  to  attendance  in  our  schools, 
while  they  indicate  some  improvement  in  this  matter,  in  comparison 
with  former  years,  yet  very  clearly  show  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  secure  such  an  attendance  of  all  classes  of  children  at  our 
Schools  as  will  fully  answer  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  is  established. 

There  are  many  children  growing  up  in  our  own  community  in 
die  immediate  vicinity  of  well-regulated  and  well-taught  Schools, 
who  never  come  under  their  influence  or  instructions,  and  have 
no  direct  participation  in  their  benefits.  Such  children,  though  not 
educated  in  the  school-room,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  educated  some- 
where ;  but  it  will  be  for  the  most  part  in  places  far  different  in 
character  from  the  school  or  the  home,  and  with  tax  different  results. 
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It  will  be  in  the  street  among  the  Tile  and  profane,  or  in  the  low 
liquor  shop,  in  the  gambling  room  and  other  places  of  like  character, 
where  they  will  be  so  trained  as  to  be  fitted  at  tbe  outset  to  partic- 
ipate in  sncb  petty  offences  as  pilfering,  disturbing  the  peace,  and 
the  yarious  forms  of  rawdyisnij  ^Idc,  and  afterwards  for  the  higher 
crimes  of  barglarj,  mcendiarism,  robbery,  &c.  And  some  may  pass 
rapidly  tbrongh  the  several  stages  of  profligacy  and  crime,  and 
at  an  early  period,  reach  the  awful  end  of  the  murderer.  Such  an 
instance  was  that  of  the  youthful  Bodgers,  who,  in  a  drunken  spree 
took  the  life  of  an  aged  man  in  a  public  street  in  New  York,  and 
for  that  crime  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  at  the  early  age  of  17, 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  the  gallows. 

Such  appalling  instances  of  crime  and  its  consequences  among 
the  youth  of  our  country,  should  awaken  our  warmest  sensibil- 
ities in  behalf  of  the  neglected  children  about  onr  streets,  accompa- 
nied with  vigorous  efforts  to  gather  them  into  our  schools,  where 
they  will  be  placed  under  the  restraining  and  healthful  moral 
influences  which  there  prevail. 

In  reference  to  the  evil  under  consideration,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  laws  concerning  truanejf  be  more  vigilantly  and  strictly 
carried  into  effect  than  they  ever  have  been  here ;  that  the  School- 
bouse  agents  be  authorized  and  directed  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  to 
attend  to  this  matter,  .and  that  special  agents  b^  also  appointed  in 
the  several  Wards  for  the  same  purpose ;  that  such  agents  be 
instructed,  by  the  application  of  the  truant  and  other  laws,  to  cause 
as  far  as  possible  all  vicious,  idle  and  vagrant  children  who  are 
found  wandering  about  our  streets  to  be  brought  into  the  common 
school ;  or,  in  cases  of  great  obduracy  and  depravity,  sent  to  the 
Institutions  of  Beform  provided  for  such  bhildren,  or  to  the  House 
of  Correction. 

In  Boston,  during  the  past  year,  agents,  called  truant  officers 
were  appointed  to  attend  to  this  duty.  They  were  m%de  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Mayor,  and  acted  under  his  direction,  making 
r^;nlar  reports  of  their  doings  to  him  at  stated  times.  Hundreds 
of  cases  were  reported  by  these  officers,  in  which  they  had  success- 
fully and  beneficially  interposed  their  authority  in  behalf  of  such 
children  and  probably  saved  them  from  ruin ;  and  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  these  measures  upon  the  SAiools  of  the  city  was  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  greatly  increased  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  also  a  question  of  serious  consideration,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  whether    the  Legislature  ought  not  to  adopt  some  more 
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efficient  enactments  than  now  exist,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
vagrant  children  at  the  common  schools ;  and  thus  secure  more 
perfectly  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  oB  the  citizenB 
are  taxed  in  supporting  our  Educational  system. 

CHILDREN  OF  FOREIGN  PARENTAGE. 

The  number  of  children  of  this  class  attending  our  schools,  during 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  year,  according  to  returns  from  the  teachezB 
is  722 ;  or  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  number. 

These  all  meet  the  children  of  our  native  citizens  and  mingle 
with  them  on  a  common  level  in  the  school  room,  enjoying  the  same 
privileges,  and  the  same  opportunities  of  improvement  and  of 
advancing  from  one  grade  of  schools  to  another,  according  to  their 
attainments. 

In  some  sections  of  the  city,  the  schools  are  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  children  of  foreigners ;  and,  in  some  instances 
where  there  are  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  same  building,  as 
in  the  Charles  and  Emery  street  School  houses,  there  is  a  marked 
and  almost  entire  separation  of  the  children  of  foreigners  from 
those  of  native  citizens,  as  it  were  by  common  consent,  the  one 
class  all  going  into  one  school,  and  the  other  into  the  other  school ; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prevent  thb  result.  These  schools  are 
Primary  schools ;  and  when  the  children  pass  from  them  into  the 
next  grade  of  schools,  the  two  classes  there  mingle  together,  and 
so  continue  blended  through  the  successive  grades  of  schools. 

But  in  most  of  our  schools  there  is  an  entire  amalgamation  of  the 
pupils  and  this  arrangement  is  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  childrea 
of  foreign  parents,  inasmuch  as  its  tendency  is  to  assimilate  them  in 
manners,  habits  and  character  to  the  children  of  native  parents. 

But  some  American  parents  strongly  object  for  reasons  both  of 
a  moral  and  physical  nature  to  an  arrangement  by  which  their 
children  are  brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  children  of  foreign 
>  parentage.  The  profane  speech  and  other  immoral  characteristics 
of  some  of  thb  class  of  children,  in  connection  with  their  repulsive 
personal  habits  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  &c,  are  urged  with  much 
earnestuess  against  the  arrangement  And  'so  strong  are  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  (if  they  nftiy  be  so  called)  of  some  parents, 
that  rather  than  have  their  children  so  mingled  with  the  class  of 
children  above  referred  to,  they  forego  the  benefits  of  the  common 
school,  and  place  them  in  private  schools* 
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The  public  schools  are,  and  most  of  right  be  free  to  the  admission 
of  aU  children  among  us,  without  distinction  as  to  race  or  color. — 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  devise 
any  mode  of  arranging  the  schools  or  the  papils,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  free  intermingling  of  all  classes  of  children  that  attend  them, 
whatever  may  be  their  character  or  habits.  The  only  means  that 
we  can  suggest  for  remedying  the  evil  complained  of  as  resulting, 
from  the  indiscriminate  mingling  of  children  in  the  schools,  is  a  course 
of  strenuous  and  condnaed  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  produce 
an  entire  change  in  the  habits,  character  and  deportment  of  the 
children  of  foreign  parents  under  their  care,  and  constant  appeals  to 
the.  parents  of  these  children  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  to  the 
same  end.* 

A  great  improvement  has  already  been  accomplished  among  the 
children  of  our  foreign  popalation  attending  the  schools,  through  the 
natural  propensity  to  imitate  those  with  whom  they  daily  associate, 
in  connection  with  the  conunepdable  and  efficient  measures  of  teach- 
ers for  this  purpose.  We  could  point  to  several  of  our  schools 
where  the  change  has  been  most  striking  and  gratifying ;  and  in  our 
visitations  of  those  schools,  we  often  meet  with  some  of  the  brightest 
and  most  promising  pupils  in  this  class  of  children — pnpila  that  may 
be  truly  called  models  in  respect  to  propriety  of  conduct  and  pro- 
ficiency in  study. 

We  have  these  children  among  us,  as  a  part  of  our  community. 
We  cannot  get  rid  of  them  if  we  would ;  and  they  have  the  same 
rights  as  the  children  of  native  citizens,  in  respect  to  the  public  pro- 
vision for  common  school  education.  We  cannot  well  maintain 
UjparaU  schools  for  them.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  and  in  other 
respects,  it  would  not  be  politic,  if  it  were  practicable.  They  will 
soon  grow  to  maturity,  and  occupy  the  position  and  exercise  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  common  with  others.  The  wisest  course  there- 
fore that  we  can  adopt  in  reference  to  these  children,  is  to  give  them 
the  full  benefit  of  our  common  schools,  and  of  all  other  suitable 
means  for  preparing  them  to  become  intelligent,  useful  and  worthy 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 


•NovB.^Tbe  eril  in  qiuttkm,  w  fltr  m  pertonal  habits  am  eoooenifld,  may,  in  a  mearaie  at 
laait,  ba  MBOfvd,  bj  a  littla  paina-takSng  on  tiM  part  of  motlian,  6y  M«>^e«  mm  ^  wafer  oimI 
qfikt  eamJ^i  and  whraarar,  in  tba  mm  of  any  ehild,  the  neoesiity  flv  this  !•  Man  by  tha 
taaehcr,  faeh  ehild  ahoold  be  sant  home,  that  the  neoenary  appllanees  may  be  made. 
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CHILDREN  OF  NON-RESIDENT  PARENTS. 

By  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  passed  in  the  year  1857,  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
pablic  sehools  of  the  dtj  or  town  in  which  thej  reside  for  the  time 
being :  Provided^  however^  that  if  anj  child  shall  attend  a  pablic 
school  in  anj  dtj  or  town  of  the  Commonwealth  other  than  that  in 
which  the  parent  or  gaardian  of  such  child  maj  reside,  and  shall 
have  resided  in  such  city  or  town,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending 
such  school,  the  consent  of  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or 
town  shall  first  be  obtained,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  such  city  or  town,  for  the  tuition  of  such 
child,  a  sum  equal  to  the  average  expense  per  scholar  for  sach 
school,  for  the  period  such  child  shall  have  so  attended. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  this  law. 
Many  cases  have  occurred  under  it  in  our  own  city,  during  the  past 
year,  requiring  the  decision  of  the  Committee ;  and  we  have  found 
it  difficult  to  establish  a  general  rule,  which  would  operate  impar- 
tially and  fairly  towards  all. 

In  the  fisst  place,  it  is  evident,  that  by  virtue  of  this  law,  off  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  living  in  the  city  as  resi- 
dents therein  have  a  right  to  attend  our  public  schools  gratuitously, 
provided  their  object  in  becoming  residents  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  schools.  What  the  real  oiotive  in  soch 
cases  is,  must  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  K  the  main  object  is  something  aside  from  attending  schools, 
(such  as  living  as  permanent  inmates  in  the  families  of  relatives  as 
companions  and  assistants  therein)  so  as  to  make  the  attendance  at 
school  merely  incidental  to  the  main  objeet,  then  clearly  they  do  not 
come  within  the  class  designated  in  the  proviso  of  the  law.  Bat 
such  as  come  here  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  our  schools,  and  such  also  as  show  that  this  is  their  motive,  by 
paying  for  their  board,  or  by  other  indications  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, must  be  required,  if  allowed  by  the  committee  to  become 
members  of  the  school,  to  pay  the  tuition  prescribed  by  the  law. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  about  which  there  is  considerable  doubt. 
We  refer  to  children  coming  here  from  other  towns,  and  becoming 
inmates  in  the  families  of  our  citizens  for  the  winter,  or  other  limited 
period,  doing  chores  and  performing  other  domestic  duties  for  their 
board.  In  such  cases  the  object  of  the  child  is  two-fold,  viz,  to  ob- 
tain his  living  for  the  period  of  time  he  is  engaged,  and  at  the  same 
time,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  schools ;  the  last^  being  probably 
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his  principal  object.  The  employer  considerB  it  also  a  benefit  to 
himself,  and  claims  the  right  as  a  tazpajer,  to  send  the  child  to  the 
schools.  In  such  cases,  the  Committee  have  been  indined,  when  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  children  of 
oar  own  citizens,  to  adopt  a  liberal  construction  of  the  rule. 

In  the  second  place,  bj  the  terms  of  the  proviso  of  the  law,  the 
School  Committee  have  the  entire  control  of  the  dass  of  cases  desig- 
nated therein,  so  as  to  exclude  or  admit  the  children  referred  to,  on 
payment  of  the  prescribed  tuition,  according  to  their  discretion.  It 
18  obvions  that  the  legislature  never  intended  to  make  it  imperative 
on  cities  and  towns  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  all  chil- 
dren that  might  come  from  abroad,  and  permit  them  to  attend  our 
schools  irrespective  of  the  effect  in  reference  to  the  children  of  our 
own  citizens.  The  matter  is  wisely  placed  where  it  should  be,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  School  Committee. 

Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  added«to  the  above,  (in  order  that  it  may 
be  explicitly  understood  by  all,)  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  do 
not  extend  to  youth  over  Jifteen  yean  of  age^  being  restricted  ex- 
pressly to  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 

We  have  been  obliged  during  the  last  year  in  many  cases  of  the 
above  kind,  to  interpose  and  apply  the  rule  strictly  in  relation  to  the 
children  of  non-residents  to  prevent  an  over-crowding  of  our  schools* 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  reference  to  the  High  School, 
the  superior  advantages  of  which  present  a  strong  attraction  to  the 
youth  of  other  towns  where  the  advantage  of  such  a  school  is  not 
enjoyei^ 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  habit  of  daily  reading  portions  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools, 
has,  we  believe,  generaUy  prevailed  in  this  State  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history.  And  now  by  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth, 
it  is  expressly  enjoined. 

A  law  passed  in  the  year  1855,  provides  that,  ^  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  each  town  and  city  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  require  the 
daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the  conmion  English 
version,  and  shall  direct  what  other  books  shall  be  used  in  the  public 
schools.'' 

It  is  therefore  now  imperative  upon  the  committee  to  see  that  this 
practice  is  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  The  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity are  so  generally  favorable  to  the  usage  that  we  seldom  meet 
with  any  opposition  to  it,  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  oblige  us  to 
interpose  aathoritatively  for  its  enforcement    Whenever  any  diffi- 
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culty  baa  aiiBen  on  this  subject,  it  has  almost  alwajs  oome  tnm  the 
officioos  intwrneddling  of  penons  haying  no  direct  concern  with  the 
schools.  The  practice  is  found  to  be  exoeedinglj  beneficial,  both  in 
its  immediate  effects  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  in  its 
potent  moral  influences  in  forming  the  habits  and  moulding  the  char- 
acters of  the  pupils. 

The  reliigious  principle  is  too  important  an  element  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  joung^to  be  entirely  set  aside  in  the  process  of  training 
which  is  going  on  in  our  public  schools.  And  surely  this  principle 
maj  be  cultiyated  therein,  so  far  at  least  as  the  simple  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  will  do  this,  without  at  all  yiolating  the  rule  which 
leqoires  the  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  such  instructions  as  are  of 
a  purely  sectarian  character. 

The  Bible  is  recognized  as  a  Divine  Reyelation  in  our  legisla- 
tive bodies,  our  courts  of  justice,  and  indeed  in  all  departments  of 
the  government,  and  moreover  is  introduced  into  our  penitentiaries, 
jails,  almshouses  and  other  public  institutions,  as  a  powerful  moral 
agent  in  its  influence  for  good  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  in 
every  variety  of  condition.  To  exclude  it  from  our  schools,  would 
therefore  involve  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  well  as  a  silent  but 
marked  contempt  for  what  is  esteemed  in  the  community  as  the  best 
of  all  books  for  its  sacredness  and  intrinsic  excellence. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  no  respect  perhaps,  have  the  advantages  resulting  i^jx^n  the 
consolidation  of  the  School  Districts,  been  more  palpable  than  in  the 
improved  condition  of  our  school  houses.  The  beautiful  and  com- 
modious school  house,  built  the  last  year  on  Central  street,  has  given 
a  new  impulse  in  that  section  to  the  interests  of  education.  This 
is  strikingly  seen  in  the  marked  improvement  of  the  schools  in  that 
section,  and  especially  in  the  advancement  which  the  Grammar 
School  has  made,  since  its  transfer  from  the  old  dilapidated  school- 
house  under  the  hill,  to  the  rooms  in  the  new  house. 

It  is  true  that  scholars  if  they  will,  can  study  and  make  progress 
almost  any  where ;  but  after  all,  children  as  well  as  adults  are 
essentially  affected  in  every  department  of  effort,  by  external 
circumstances.  Pupils  will  feel  more  in  the  spirit  of  earnestly 
pursuing  their  studies  in  spacious,  convenient  and  well  ventilated 
rooms,  with  suitable  desks  and  other  corresponding  equipments 
within,  and  pleasant  grounds  without,  than  they  possibly  can  in  a 
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sdiool  house  that  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.    This  wOl  be  found  to  be 
tme   everj  where  in  respect  to  the  proficiency  of  scholars. 

The  liberal  yet  economical  policy  adopted  by  the  City  goyem- 
ment,  the  first  year  aAer  the  consolidation  of  the  Districts,  in 
respect  to  repairing  and  building  school  houses  in  the  difierent 
sections  of  the  city,  has  been  continued  during  the  year  now  closing. 
A  new  school  house  has  been  erected  during  the  last  season,  and 
is  just  completed  in  the  Wachogne  District,  a  pleasant  and  neat 
building,  and  erery  way  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  was  only  yielding  to  a  necessity  that  was 
apparant  to  every  body  who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  old  red  school 
bouse  of  the  District 

The  school  house  on  Bridge  street  (in  the  Center  District)  has 
been  enlarged  during  the  last  season,  by  the  addition  of  another 
story,  so  as  to  provide  two  additional  school  rooms, — at  a  cost  of 
about  $1200.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  for  one  of  the  intermediate  schools  of  the  District 
(Miss  Brace's)  which  has  been  kept  for  several  years  (ever  since  it 
was  organised)  in  inconvenient  rooms,  and  at  considerable  expense 
to  the  city. 

The  same  policy  will  suggest  similar  improvements,  to  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  City,  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  next  and 
succeeding  years,  as  the  necessities  of  our  population  may  require. 

In  the  District  North  of  the  Depot  more  school  room  accommo- 
dations will  soon  be  wanted,  perhaps  the  next  season.  This  want 
may  be  supplied  by  adding  another  story  to  the  Emery  street  school 
bouse ;  or  it  may  be  thought  more  expedient  to  build  a  separate 
school  house  at  some  other  point  in  the  District  which  will  better 
accommodate  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  Sixteen  Acre  District  a  new  school  house  is  much  needed, 
the  old  one  being  hardly  decent  for  occupation. 

It  has  been  thought,  and  was  suggested  in  the  last  year's  report  that 
the  schools  at  Putt's  Bridge  and  Five  Mile  Pond  might  be  united  and 
make  one  school,  with  very  great  advantage  to  all  the  scholars.  For 
this  purpose  both  school  houses  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  city, 
and  a  new  one  erected  somewhere  about  midway  between  the  two, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Depot,  at  such  a  position  as 
will  best  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  both  Districts.  The  two 
schools  are  now  very  small.  By  the  union,  a  school  would  be 
organized  from  the  two,  respectable  as  to  numbers,  and  with  advan- 
tages that  would  give  promise  of  greater  success.    By  this  arrange- 
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ment  the  ezpeose  of  one  school  would  be  fiayed,  and  the  new  school 
would  be  none  too  large  for  one  teacher,  and  with  a  good  teacher 
would  be  a  much  better  school,  than  either  of  the  two  previous 
schools,  from  the  union  of  which  it  was  formed. 

It  has  been  suggested  also,  that  if  the  manufacturing,  village  at 
Indian  Orchard  shall  thrive  hereafter  as  has  been  anticipated,  a 
Gnunmar  school  maj  be  maintained  there  (the  city  having  a  school 
room  in  that  village  well  adapted  to  the  purpose)  which  will  accom- 
modate aU  the  pupils  at  the  village  and  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
who  wish  for  the  advantages  of  a  school  of  this  character. 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  we  desire  to  record  our 
acknowledgemnts  to  the  present  Major  of  the  Oitj,  now  about  to 
retire  from  office,  for  the  liberal  and  efficient  policy,  which  he  has 
displayed  in  reference  to  the  School  department  during  the  three 
years  of  his  administration.  It  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  his 
energetic  and  perservering  actions  that  the  plan  of  consolidating  the 
School  Districts  was  matured  and  finally  carried  into  full  effect; 
and  that  other  measures  necessarily  following  in  the  train  of  this 
relating  to  the  improvemeflt  and  erection  of  school  houses,  were 
subsequently  consummated.  And  at  all  times  he  has  promptly  given 
his  hearty  co-operation  to  whatever  was  judged  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  public  schools  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
education. 

The  above  we  desire  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  mere  compliment 
to  Mayor  Phelps  on  his  retirement  from  office,  but  as  a  tribute  justly 
due  to  him  from  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  schools  during 
his  administration. 

THE  COMMITTEE— DUTIES  OF  VISITATION,  &c 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  city  passed  about  a  year  ago,  the  school 
Committee  now  consists  of  nine  members,  viz :  One  chosen  from 
the  city  at  large,  as  the  representative  in  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  City,  and  one  from  each  of  the  eight  Wards,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  respective  Wards.  The  ninth  member  was  added, 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to 
the  election  of  School  Committees,  which  provides  that  one  third 
shall  go  out  of  office  each  year,  and  their  successors  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 

This  change  in  the  constitution  and  election  of  the  Committee 
will  prove  beneficial  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  it  will  prevent  an 
entire  change  of  members  at  any  one  election,  and  always  secure  a 
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majority  of  men  on  the  board  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  Bchools,  and  besides  give  greater  permanenoe 
and  uniformity  to  the  plans  and  operations  from  year  to  year,  of 
the  Committee. 

At  the  bqpnning  of  the  year,  the  Committee  was  organised  by 
the  choice  of  a  Chairman  and  Secretary ;  and  a  Special  Standing 
Committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  other 
members,  for  examining  teachers,  also  for  examining  candidates  for 
the  High  School  and  for  the  special  supervision  of  that  schooL 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee  to  secure  a  visitation  and 
examination  of  each  school  onee  a  month,  by  an  assignment  for 
(hat  purpose  of  the  several  schools  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Committee  at  the  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 
And  in  pursuance  of  such  assignment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members, 
during  the  month  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools  so  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  passing  so  much  time  in  each  and  making 
such  examinations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their  condition 
in  respect  to  numbers,  average  attendance,  government,  instruction, 
profldency  &c,  and  make  a  brief  report  thereof  ia  writing  at 
the  next  monthly  meetbg  of  the  board,  and  the  same  is  placed  on  the 
files  of  the  Secretary.  In  this  way  the  Committee  get  an  accurate 
account  of  each  school  every  month,  so  as  to  know  how  far  and 
wherein  they  have  succeeded  or  failed.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  several  reports  can  be  ctu^fuUy  examined  with  the  view  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools 
as  compared  with  each  other,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  same  as  far  as 
it  is  deemed  expedient,  into  the  annual  report. 

The  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  so  many  schools,  as  prescribed 
by  law,  if  done  in  a  manner  at  all  satisiieustory  or  useful,  requires 
during  the  year  a  large  expenditure  of  time  as  well  as  a  nice  and 
discriminating  judgement  This,  together  with  the  discharge  of  the 
various  other  duties  and  responsibilities  connected  with  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  constitutes  an  amount  of  service 
by  the  committee  which,  we  apprehend,  is  not  generally  known,  and 
therefore  may  not  always  be  justly  appreciated. 

We  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  perform  our  duties  as  a  Com- 
mittee, but  in  some  respects  have  probably  failed.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  thorough  and  careful  supervision  and  management  of  the 
schools  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  committee  consisting 
of  men  whose  time  and  attention  are  largely  absorbed  by  their  own 
private  business  and  engagements,  as  from  one  well  qualified  indi- 
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▼idaal,  wbo^  acting  as  Sapermtendenty  would  devote  hi$  whob  titme 
and  thaughii  to  the  discharge  of  this  responsible  tmst^  as  his  dailj 
oooapation* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  jear  the  member  chosen  from  the  Fourth 
Ward  (Dr.  Paige)  resigned  the  office ;  and  in  May  or  June  the 
member  from  the  Eighth  Ward  (Bey.  Mr.  Murphj)  whose  services  on 
the  board  we  valued  highlj,  also  resigned,  being  about  to  remove 
from  the  city.  The  vacancies  so  created  were  filled  at  the  Munic- 
ipal election  in  December,  bj  the  choice  of  Charles  Marsh  for  the 
first,  and  Marcus  W.  Faj  for  the  other. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS,  &o. 

We  are  fuUj  of  the  opinion  that  the  success  of  our  schools 
depends  mainly  upon  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers. 
We  may  have  convenient  and  pleasant  school  houses,  with  all  the 
proper  equipments  of  apparatus,  books,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &c,  yet 
if  we  have  teachers  who  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
— who  are  careless  and  inefficient  in  respect  to  the  order  and 
instruction  of  their  respective  schools,  and  generally  spiritless  and 
indifierent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  regarding  the  whole 
service  as  a  drudgery  which  they  must  go  through  in  order  to  obtain 
their  wages  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  caring  but  little  for  any 
thing  else,  then  our  schools,  so  far  as  they  are  under  such  manage- 
ment, would,  in  a  great  measure,  prove  a  failure. 

The  following  sentiments  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
schools,  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  securing  competent  and 
fiiithful  teachers,  as  expressed  in  a  late  report,  meet  our  hearty 
concurrence* 

^I  have  acted  under  the  conviction  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  education  imparted  in  schools,  depends  upon  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers  more  than  upon  all  other  educational 
means  and  appliances  combined;  and  consequently,  that  the 
advancement  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  sought 
mainly  in  the  use  of  those  instrumentalities  and  influences  which 
tend  to  bring  into  the  service  the  best  teachers,  and  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  those  already  in  the  service,  to  make  the  wisest  and 
best  use  of  their  abilities. 

^In  this  belief  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  teachers  of  every  grade,  to  treat  them  with  consideration  and 
respect,  and  to  meet  them  as  a  friend  with  a  heart  to  sympathise  in 
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their  trialsy  and  a  hand  to  aid  and  oo-operate  in  their  labors,  and  not 
as  a  mere  taskmaster  or  a  spj  to  look  after  and  admonish  them.'' 

Governed  bj  the  foregoing  views,  we  have  always  taken  much 
pains  to  select  from  the  candidates  presented  to  us,  such  teachers 
as  in  our  opinion  possessed  the  fittest  qualifications  for  the  places  to 
be  filled.  Keeping  this  in  view  as  the  main  object  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  we  have  given  the  preference  to  those  already  in 
our  service  (other  things  being  equal)  advancing  them  from  one 
placer  to  another,  as  their  merits  and  capabilities  are  developed,  and 
also  giving  the  {Nreference  (with  the  same  qualification)  to  those 
educated  in  our  own  schools.  In  the  assignment  of  schools  to 
different  teachers,  we  have  also  had  regard  to  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  individuals  to  particular  places,  some  being  exceedingly  well  qual- 
ified as  Primary  School  teachers,  who  would  not  do  at  all  for  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  so  tnee  versa. 

In  all  our  intercourse  with  the  teachers  of  our  schools  during  the 
year  now  coming  to  a  close,  we  are  happy  to  say,  the  utmost 
harmony  has  prevailed.  While  we  have  endeavored  in  the  language 
of  the  above  extract,  '^  To  treat  them  with  consideration  and  respect 
and  to  meet  them  as  a  friend  with  a  heart  to  sympathise  in  their 
trials,  and  a  hand  to  aid  and  co-operate  in  their  labors,**  We  have 
beeor  met  by  them,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  ready  and  courteous 
compliance  with  our  wishes  and  suggestions,  and  earnest  endeavors 
to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  the  management  of  their  respective 
schools.  , 

The  prosperity  which  has  marked  the  condition  of  our  schools 
during  the  year  is  an  unequivocal  attestation  to  the  ability  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  teachers  in  our  service.  And  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 
add,  that  our  own  personal  observation  of  the  management  of 
the  schools  in  our  official  capacity  as  a  committee,  enables  us  to 
bear  our  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  above  assertion. 

In  speaking  in  this  commendatory  manner  of  our  teachers,  we 
speak  of  them  collectively,  as  a  body,  and  do  not  intend  to  convey 
the  idea  that  all  are  entitled  to  commendation  or  even  approvaL 
There  is  doubtless  a  wide  diversity  among  them  in  gifts  as  well  as 
in  faithfulness.  Some  greatly  excel  in  their  profession,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  models  for  imitation.  Others  again  do  not  come 
quite  up  to  this  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  yet  are  capable 
and  devoted  teachers.  Yet  unfortunately  we  sometimes  find  in  our 
service  teachers,  who  excel  in  some  departments  yet  in  others,, 
so  egregiously  fail  as  to  make  their  whole  work  a  fiEulure  ;  and  now 
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and  then  we  find  one  who,  in  every  respect  fallfl  very  hr  below  the 
medinm  Btandard  of  the  profession.  In  the  cases  of  delinquency 
referred  to^  we  do  not  hesitate  though  a  delicate  and  nnpleasant  daty, 
to  conununicate  in  a  frank  but  kind  manner  to  the  deUnqaent 
teacher  onr  dissatisfaction,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
Tolnntarily  to  withdraw,  or  with  the  hope  in  some  cases  that  a  change 
may  take  place  for  the  better ;  but  if,  after  waiting  a  suitable  time, 
neither  occurs,  than  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  take  measures  to 
fill  the  place  with  some  person  who  is  better  qualified  for  it.    * 

The  cases  of  failure  alluded  to  above  are  but  ezceptiona  to 
the  general  remark  before  made  in  regard  to  our  teachars  as  a 
whole.  Yet  we  would  not  pretend  that  they  have  attained  to  per- 
fection in  their  employment ;  far  from  it  There  is  much  room  for 
improvement  In  our  schools,  even  in  those  that  are  accounted  the 
most  perfect,  as  all  will  acknowledge.  And  our  best  hopes  for  their 
future  success  and  advancement  rest  upon  the  fact,  that  the  teachera 
realise  their  defidences,  and,  aiming  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  their  profession,  are  making  vigorous  and  untiring  efforts  to 
reach  it 


BEVJEHW  OF  THE  SCH00L8L 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Abhsl  Pabish,  Principal ;  Miss  Maboabst  Bliss,  Miss  Lati- 
WiA  B.  Hastings,  Miss  Jbannsttb  Swak — Assistants. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  winter,  112;  in  the  summer^ 
188 ;  average  attendance  during  the  whole  year,  110.  Number  of 
pupils  of  foreign  parentage,  i. 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Parish,  annexed  to  this  Beport  con- 
tains a  variety  of  interesting  details  relating  to  the  SehooL 

The  same  teachers  are  connected  with  the  School  as  were  the  last 
year,  and  we  need  not  add  that  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Parish,  with  the  efficient  aid  and  co-operation  of  his  accomplished 
assistant  teachers,  and  with  a  band  cf  youth  generally  correct  In 
their  deportment,  and  earnestly  and  industriously  pursuing  their 
studies,  the  school  cannot  be  otherwise  than  successful. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been  increasingly  punctual  and 
regular. 
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The  bi^  measare  of  ezoellence  which  this  School  has  attained, 
is  Oiwing  in  no  amall  degree  to  the  continaal  efforts  that  have  been 
made  bj  the  teachers,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  inspire  the  pupils 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  individual  studies,  and  in 
the  general  exercises  of  the  school ;  and  so  efficacious  and  successful 
have  been  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose,  that  it  has  been  nvs 
mised  sometimes,  that  too  much  of  what  is  called  maekimmj^  is  em- 
plojed  in  the  management  of  the  school  to  produce  such  results; 
that,  under  the  strong  pressure  of  the  moral  stimulants  which  are 
applied^  acme  of  the  pupils  are  inclined  to  overwork  themselves  to 
an  extent  extremely  injurious ;  that  the  tendency  in  such  oases  is  to 
endanger  the  health,  and  undermine  the  constitution  both  physical 
and  mental :  And  further,  it  is  alleged  that  such  abs^bing  devo- 
tkm  to  educaticmal  pursuits,  as  is  thus  sometimes  engendered,  is  apt 
to  exchide  almost  entirely  from  the  mind  all  other  subjects  of  thought 
and  interest,  render  the  pupils  thus  affected  heedless  as  to  everything 
not  pertaining  to  their  studies,  and  make  their  parents  and  others 
connected  with  them  in  the  family  relation,  liable  to  much  tiouble 
and  inconvenience. 

Now  there  may  be  some  cases  of  this  kind,  yet  we  believe  they 
are  very  rare ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  very  easy  for  parents 
to  apply  the  remedy.  In  extreme  cases  it  can  be  done  by  with- 
drawing the  pupil  from  the  school  for  a  time,  till  the  proper  equilib- 
rium is  restored.  In  others,  the  matter  can  easily  be  adjusted,  by 
dropping  some  one  or  more  of  the  studies  that  have  been  pursued  by 
the  pupil,  or  in  some  other  way,  as -may  be  arranged  between  the 
parent  and  teacher,  by  a  mutual  friendly  understanding  on  the  subject. 

Yet  we  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  pupiU  of 
a  high  school  need  exactly  such  moral  incentives  as  are  used  in  this 
aehool,  to  bring  all  their  powers  into  suitable  action,  and  make  them 
accomplish  in  their  studies,  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them,  yet  without  any  danger  to  their  physical  or  mental  constitu- 
tions, and  without  also  any  encroachment  upon  domestic  and  other 
important  duties.  And  in  this  connection,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
pupils  in  this  school  have,  for  the  most  part,  reached  an  age  of  matu- 
rity and  physical  and  mental  vigor  which  will  justify  the  require- 
ment of  much  closer  and  more  continued  application  to  study,  than 
would  be  reasonably  expected  or  required  of  the  class  of  pupils  who 
attend  the  primary  or  intermediate  schools. 

If  there  is  on  the  part  of  scholars  sometimes  an  eagerness  to  grasp 
too  many  studies  at  once,  or  to  pursue  them  too  rapidly,  parents  may 
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be  at  some  fanlt  in  this  matter.  Thej  are  sometimes  anzioas  to 
have  their  c!iildren  carried  forward  in  their  studies  at  a  rate  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  or  consistent  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
them,  expecting  thnt  they  will  pass  through  the  whole  course  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  pursuits  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time, 
and  accomplish  in  a  few  months,  what  can  only  be  the  work  of  years. 
They  are  impatient  to  have  their  children  finish  their  education  at 
school,  that  they  may  enter  at  an  early  age  upon  the  active  bnsineBS 
of  life.  The  boys  ha^en  to  become  men,  and  the  girls  women,  and 
the  parents  too  often  urge  them  forward  in  the  race ;  and  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  rail-road  speed  with  which  some  children  and 
youth  are  hurried  onward  in  their  educational  career. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  excellent  Principal  of  our  High  School, 
who,  every  body  knows,  has  very  much  at  heart  the  welfare  and 
success  of  his  pupils,  is  at  all  inclined  to  pass  them  along  so  rapidly 
as  to  make  them  superficial  in  their  attainments,  or  to  require  of 
them  more  labor  than  is  reasonable,  or  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  health  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  other 
important  concerns  of  life.  His  great  aim,  as  the  head  of  this  school, 
has  ever  been  to  conduct  his  pupils  through  a  course  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  adapted  to  make  them  in  all  respects,  morally,  intel- 
lectually and  physically,  well  educated  men  and  women. 

At  the  dose  of  the  winter  term  in  March,  the  school  passed  through 
a  close  examination  of  several  days  by  the  teachers,  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  committee,  and  of  many  other  auditors.  The  pupils 
generaUy  evinced  by  their  ready  and  accurate  answers  that  they 
had  been  under  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  by  their  teachers, 
and  had  themselves  faithfully  improved  their  opportunities.  In  one 
respect  there  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
pupils  upon  the  last  years'  examination — in  the  clearer  and  more 
distinct  tones  of  voice  in  which  their  exercises  were  enunciated. 

A  class  of  fmrteen  (consisting  of  twelve  young  ladies  and  two 
young  gentlemen)  having  finished  the  usual  course  of  studies,  and 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  were  adjudged  by  the  committee, 
worthy  of  the  honors  of  the  Institution. 

This  constitutes  the  third  graduating  class  of  the  schooL 

The  examination  was  followed  by  an  evening  exhibition  at  Music 
Hall,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  exercises  by  the  graduating  class, 
which  were  highly  creditable  to  their  attainments  in  composition  and 
elocution.    The  valedictory  address  was  by  William  KendalL 

At  the  dose  of  the  exercises  the  diplomas  were  delivered  to  the 
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graduates  in  dae  form^  and  with  appropriate  remarks,  bj  Rev.  Dr. 
Osgood,  who  was  designated  by  the  committee  to  make  the  presen- 
tation in  their  behalf. 

The  usual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  took  place  aft 
Uie  close  of  the  winter  term.  An  unusaally  large  number,  {teveniy) 
offered  themselves.  The  examination  continued  two  days  and  part 
of  a  third,  and  was  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  written  questions 
aod  answers.  The  result  was  that  thirty-eight  were  admitted,  leaving 
thirty-two  to  make  another  trial  next  year.  One  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  severe  illness,  was  afterwards  examined  by  the 
Committee  in  the  same  mode,  and  admitted. 

This  is  the  only  regular  time  of  the  year  for  the  examioation  and 
admission  of  puplb,  it  being  the  only  time  when  a  new  class  is 
formed.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  that  individuals 
are  occasionally  examined  at  other  times  for  admission,  to  be  con- 
nected (if  admitted)  with  classes  previously  formed  and  then  in 
progress.  Only  six  have  been  so  examined  and  admitted  the 
present  year. 

This  school,  occupying  the  highest  rank  in  our  system  of  schools, 
presents,  as  it  should,  a  noble  example  in  all  that  is  excellent,  for 
imitation  by  others.  It  is  worth  all  that  it  costs,  aside  from  the 
direct  benefits  to  the  pupils  themselves,  as  a  ttandard  school  in  the 
midst  of  our  community  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  high  moral 
influence  which  it  exerts,  through  the  pupils,  upon  families  and  indi- 
viduals, and  upon  our  whole  community. 

It  holds  also  the  position  of  a  Normal  school  for  the  city,  inas- 
much as  it  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  scbob- 

DINATE  schools. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

This  class  of  Schools  comprises  five  in  number,  viz,  Coubt 
Stsbst,  Aububn  Street,  Umoir  Stbebt,  (Armory  Hill),  Cek- 
TBAL  Street,  York  Street. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  during  the  jear^faur 
hundred  and  ffty  four.  Average  attendance,  thrte  hundred  and 
eixty-four.    Number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage,  forty-five. 

COURT  STREET. 

James  K  Lombard,  PrincipaL    Miss  Melia  Newhall,  Miss 
FAimT  NoRTHAM,  Assistants. 
Whole  number  of  scholars*  om  hundred  and  tufenty-two;  average 
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attendance,  mmeijf^gkii  number  of  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age^fix. 

During  the  year  there  haa  been  a  change  in  the  Assistant  teach- 
ers. In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Miss  Mary  L.  Kinsley  was 
obliged  by  ill-health,  to  relinqnish  her  place  as  first  assistant,  and 
Miss  Newhall  was  appointed  her  snooessor ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Bonuner  term.  Miss  Ellen  F.  Crane,  the  second  assistant,  also  rfr> 
signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  ICss  Northam.  Both  Miss  Kinsley 
and  Miss  Crane  had  occupied  their  respective  places  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  were  highly  esteemed  as  teachers,  llieir  snocessors 
are  giving  good  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Lombard,  the  Principal,  is  indefatigable  in  his  eflforts  to  make 
the  school  such  as  it  should  be ;  and  those  pupils  who  are  disposed 
to  make  the  most  of  their  advantages  do  not  fiul  to  improve  under 
his  instructions.  In  some  departments  many  of  the  pupils  have 
made  commendable  proficiency.  We  have  noticed  particularly  a 
marked  improvement,  in  the  exercise  of  reading.  The  monotonous 
habit  which  seemed  to  have  become  inveterate  with  many  of  the 
pupils,  has  in  a  great  measure  been  broken  up,  and  the  reading  in 
the  school  is  now  generally  characterised  by  clearer  and  more 
distinct  enunciation,  greater  variety  of  tone,  and  better  emphasis. 

The  government  of  so  large  a  school  and  one  comprising  such  a 
variety  of  character  and  temperament  among  the  pupils,  is  sometimes 
attended  with  difficulty.  And  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  here  a 
failure  to  secure  always  and  uniformly  that  good  order  and  due 
subordination  which  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  every  schodL 
Tet  we  fed  encouraged  for  the  future,  by  the  improvement  that  has 
already  taken  place  in  this  respect ;  and  earnestly  desire  that  nothing 
may  occur  hereafter  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  good  order  of  the  school, 
and  that  the  pupils  will  feel  a  pride  and  interest  in  co-operating  with 
the  principal  and  hb  assistants  in  efforts  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  school  and  give  it  such  a  rank  among  the  Grammar  schools  of 
the  city  as  it  ought  to  maintain. 

AUBURN  STREET. 

J.  DwiGHT  Strattok,  Principal,  Miss  Hattis  A.  Judd, 
Assistant 

Whole  number  of  scholars  88.  Average  attendance  66.  CSiil- 
dren  of  foreign  parentage  12. 

This  school  ccmtinues  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  the 
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t  teachers  as  the  last  year,  and  they  are  now  on  the  third  year 
sinc^  they  became  associated  in  the  school  as  principal  and  assistant 

In  their  efforts  as  teachers  they  have  met  with  gratifying  success 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care, 
and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  both  of  the  committee,  and  of 
the  District   where  the  school  is  located. 

The  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  school  are  secured  by  a  steady 
and  firm,  yet  mild  goyemment  on  the  part  of  the  principal. 

One  fact  in  its  last  yearns  history  indicates  the  character  of  the 
government  and  the  condition  of  the  schooL  The  principal  has  not 
had  occasion  during  that  period  in  a  single  instance  to  resort  to 
•  corporal  punishment  to  secure  proper  discipline. 

We  mention  this  fact  as  being  highly  creditable  both  to  ^e  teach- 
er and  the  pupils — and  as  showing  also^  not  that  this  kind  of 
punishment  is  never  necessary,  but  that  it  may  be  sometimes 
avoided,  and  should  always  be  when  other  means  will  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

UNION  STREET— ARMORY  HILL. 

Chahles  F.  Babrows,  Principal ;  Miss  E.  F.  Cad^,  Miss  L.  A. 
Rawson,  Assistants. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  five.  Average  atten- 
dance, mneiy-one.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  tkirieen. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  in  this  school  has  been  somewhat . 
lowered  by  the  amalgamation  last  spring  of  a  large  class  of  pupils 
from  the  next  lower  school  with  this  school,  so  as  to  dispense  with 
one  of  the  intermediate  schools  in  this  district  This  will  probably 
be  merely  temporary,  as  the  children  so  incorporated  into  the 
school  will  soon  take  the  usual  rank,  in  respect  to  attainments,  of 
Grammar  School  pupils ;  and  care  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  admit 
only  those  who  are  suitably  qualified.  We  need  only  say  in  refer- 
ence to  this  school,  that  it  continues  to  sustain  the  same  high  char- 
acter for  good  management  and  thorough  instruction  that  it  has 
borne  heretofore. 

An  unfortunate  accident  detained  the  Principal  a  week  or  more 
from  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter  term ;  but 
we  rejoice  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  the  accident  was  not, 
as  at  first  feared,  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  deprive  us  permanently 
of  his  valuable  services  as  an  educator  of  our  youth. 
4 
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CENTRAL  STREET. 

E.  F.  Foster,  Principal ;  Miss  Ellsn  £.  Fsbbb,  AasiBtaDt. 

Whole  nninber  of  scholars^  ttxtj^-tevem.  Avexvge  atteodance^ 
Jiffy^even.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  iitfi«. 

Daring  the  year,  as  intimated  in  another  place,  the  aspect  of  this 
school  has  very  much  improved ;  yet  it  has  the  same  teachers  and 
nearly  the  same  pupils  as  before,  and  we  know  of  nothing  that  can 
have  contributed  more  to  this  result  than  the  inspiring  influence  of 
a  new  and  beautiful  school  edifice,  with  the  increased  educational 
facilities  connected  therewith,  all  which  seems  to  have  given  a  fresh 
ambition  to  the  pupils  in  their  studies.  • 

A  better  attendance  has  been  attained  during  the  year,  and  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  Committees  have  uniformly  borne  witness  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  schooL 

Heretofore,  the  visiting  Conomittees  have  sometimes  complained 
that  both  the  reading  exercises  and  the  recitations  of  lessons  were 
not  given  with  sufficient  animation,  nor  in  such  loud  and  distinct 
tones  of  voice  as  to  be  easily  heard.  This  defect  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  entirely  corrected,  presenting  by  the  change  a 
very  agreeable  contrast  to  the  manner  which  used  to  prevail. 

The  management  of  the  school  by  Mr.  Foster,  receives  our  entire 
approval  and  commendation. 

The  school  is  not  so  well  filled  as  most  of  the  other  grammar 
schools,  and  as  is  desirable,  because  there  are  fewer  scholars  of  suit- 
able qualifications  for  a  grammiir  school  in  that  section  of  the  city ; 
yet  the  number  of  this  class  is  gradually  increasing  there. 

The  Principal  has  been  able  recently,  by  means  of  contributions 
from  those  immediately  interested  in  the  school,  to  procure  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  Outline  Maps  for  the  use  of  the  school,  which  will  give 
much  aid  to  the  pupils  in  their  geographical  studies. 

YORK  STREET. 

Ira  0.  Sbahans,  Principal ;  Miss  Harriet  Adams,  Assistant^ 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  BwetUyseven.    Average  attendance, 
Jifty-iwo.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ^ve. 

Until  the  present  winter  term,  since  the  spring  of  1857,  the  school 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Electa  Miller,  as  Principal, 
with  whom  was  associated  Miss  Emma  Taggart,  as  assistanl^  till 
the  summer  term  of  this  year,  when  she  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Adams,  the  present  assistant  teacher. 
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There  was  some  disaSection  at  first  towards  the  school,  on  the 
part  of  a  portkm  of  the  parents  in  the  district  on  acooant  of  the 
change  of  teachers,  when  Miss  Miller  was  appointed ;  and  this  so 
fkr  continued  that  there  never  was  that  cordial  sympathj  and  co-op- 
eration with  the  teachers,  which  are  so  necessary  to  give  entire 
saccess  to  a  sdiooL  Yet  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  Miss  Miller 
sncoeeded  admirablj  in  preserving  good  order  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence in  the  school,  and  also  in  secnring  a  commendable  degree  of 
piofidencj  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  visiting  committees 
have  always  reported  fovorablj  of  the  condition  of  the  schooL 

Many  persons  in  the  district  have  manifested  a  desire  that  a  gentle- 
man teacher  should  be  placed  over  the  school,  urging  that  there  were 
flo  many  youth  in  the  district  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  for  a 
grammar  school,  that  they  were  entitled  as  in  other  districts,  to  have 
the  school  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  granmiar  sdiools— 
at  least  for  the  winter. 

Yielding  to  those  wishes,  the  Committee  transferred  Miss  Miller 
to  another  school,  and  procured  the  present  teacher,  Mr.  Seamaas 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  school  for  the  winter  term.  Whether  this 
arrangement  will  be  continued,  will  depend  upcm  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  school  has  opened  this  term  with  quite  a  lai^  number  of 
pupils,  and  under  very  favorable  auspices.  Mr.  Seamans  enters 
upon  the  duties  of  Principal  with  the  advantage  of  much  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  we  have  strong  confidence  that  he  will  give  good 
satisfiu^on  in  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  the  schooL 
He  has  had,  at  the  outset,  some  trials  in  discipline,  as  is  usual  on  the 
introduction  of  a  new  teacher,  but  thus  fiur  has  overcome  aU  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  prpper  order  and  sub* 
ordinatioii  in  the  schooL 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOI& 

This  diYidon  or  grade  of  schools,  comprises  devem  in  number. 

Whole  number  of  scholars  in  these  schools  six  hundred  cmdfmr ; 
average  attendance,ybtfr  hundred  and  eighy-faur.  Number  of  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage,  one  hundred  and  eeveniy-ieven. 

STATE  STBEET^INTEBMEDIATE  GRAMMAR. 

Miss  Jane  A.  Millbb,  Principal ;  Miss  F.  A.  Bodurtha,  As- 
sistants 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  nine.  Average 
attendance,  nxty-jive.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  twelve. 

This  school  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  a  Gram- 
mar school,  inasmuch  as  instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
Grammar  are  here  commenced,  and  a  portion  of  the  scholars  are  of 
that  dass  of  pupils  who  are  usually  found  in  what  are  properly 
called  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  thus  constituted  chiefly  to  prevent 
the  next  higher  school  in  grade,  viz :  the  Court  Street  Grammar 
School  from  being  too  much  crowded. 

Miss  Flavia  J.  Mosely  has  been  the  principal  of  this  school  for 
several  years,  and  has  performed  the  duties  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  committee  and  to  all  others  concerned;  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  much  regret  that  she  was  obliged  by  a  fiulure  of  health 
to  relinquish  the  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fidl  term.  On  her 
resignation,  the  conmiittee  engaged  Miss  Bodurtha,  the  assistant,  to 
officiate  temporarily  as  principal,  and  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
school  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  office  of  principal  in  this  school  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  responsible  places  to  be  filled  in  our  schools,  requiring  high 
qualifications  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction.  The 
committee  selected  for  the  place  Miss  Jane  A.  Miller,  in  the  belief 
that  she  was  particularly  well  fitted  in  all  respects  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  She  was  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  connected 
with  the  Auburn  Street  Intermediate,  as  principal,  and  has  taught 
in  several  of  our  other  schools  at  different  times  with  uniform 
success;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  school  the  same  result 
will  be  realized. 

The  changes  of  teachers  to  which  the  school  has  been  subject 
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have  no  doubt,  as  usual  operated  temporarilj  to  its  disadvantage 
and  there  have  been  at  times,  since  Miss  Moselj  resigned,  symp- 
toms of  a  disorderly  and  rebellious  spirit  which  gave  to  the  school 
an  unpromising  aspect,  and  required  the  interposition  of  a  4nn 
and  somewhat  rigid  discipline  to  re-establish  order,  and  bring  the 
school  again  into  a  proper  state  of  subordination. 

But  all  this  disturbance  very  soon  passed  off,  and  the  school  is  now 
going  on  in  the  same  quiet  and  regular  order  as  heretofore ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  maintain  the  same  high  character 
in  respect  to  the  deportment  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  which  it 
has  so  long  had  while  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mosely. 

STATE   STREET— FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

Miss  Clara  Pbasb,  Principal,  Miss  M.  A.  Sbxton,  Assistant 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eighty-four.  Average  attendance 
nody-three.    Children  of  foreign'parentage,  nin$* 

Miss  M.  J.  Spooner  has  occupied  the  place  of  principal  in  this 
school  for  some  years,  and  under  her  care  and  instruction,  it  has 
been  accounted  one  of  our  best  intermediate  schools.  She  resigned 
at  the  dose  of  the  summer  term,  and  Miss  Pease,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  next  Intermediate  School  below,  was  promoted  to  this 
place. 

This  school  is  quite  large,  and  needs  considerable  skill  and 
watchfulness,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the  right  government 
of  it,  as  well  as  patient  labor  in  thoroughly  teaching  so  many  pupils 

Miss  Spooner  succeeded  admirably  in  both  particulars,  and  the 
present  principal  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  school  on  the  same 
prosperous  course,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  like  success. 

STATE  STREET— SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

less  Cynthia  E.  WHrncAN,  Principal,  Miss  C.  E.  Cbanb, 
Assistant 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eighty-^.  Average  attendance, 
teveniy-ime.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ,/E/)0«n. 

On  the  advancement  of  Miss  Pease  firom  this  to  the  next  higher 
school,  Miss  Whitman  was  promoted  from  the  State  Street  Primary 
to  the  place  of  principal  in  this  school.  By  several  years  fiedthful 
service  in  the  Primary  School  she  had  gained  a  high  reputation  as 
a  teacher ;  and  the  Committee  felt  assured  that  in  this  new  position 
she  would  give  entire  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
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In  oonseqaenoe  of  aehange  in  the  location  of  the  Main  Street  Inter- 
mediate School  (MiBs  Brace's)  bj  the  removal  of  the  same  to  the  new 
rooms  in  the  Bridge  Street  school  house,  it  was  judged  expedient  and 
necessary  to  change  the  relative  rank  of  these  two  schools,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  children  from  the  different  sections  of  the  district. 
Before  this  arrangement  was  made,  the  State  Street  School  was 
one  grade  higher,  and  all  the  children  first  passed  from  the  Prima- 
ries into  Miss  Brace's  school,  and  afterwards  from  that  into  the 
State  Street  ScbooL  Now  the  schools  are  both  of  the  same  grade ; 
and  all  the  ehOdren  in  the  District  pass  from  the  Primaries  directlj 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  schools  according  to  their  residence, 
via  :  those  living  in  the  north  section  into  the  Bridge  Street  School, 
and  those  in  the  south  section  into  the  State  Street  SchooL 

This  arrangement,  thoogh  it  lessens  the  namber  of  grades  of 
intermediate  schools,  is  on  the  whole  considered  the  best  that  could 
be  made  under  the  circumstanees,  in  order  properly  to  meet  the 
wants  of  aU  omceraed.  Such  changes  are  at  first  usually  unfavor- 
able in  their  operation  and  infiuenoe,  as  well  as  unpleasant  to 
teachers,  as  it  requires  some  time  both  for  pupils  and  teachers  to 
adapt  themselves  fully  to  the  new  state,  of  things;  yet  ultimately, 
as  the  new  arrangement  becomes  better  understood,  and  more  easily 
earried  into  effect  it  will  prove  benefidaL 

BRIDGE  STREET— INTEBMEDIATfi. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Bsuob,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  J^-lwo.  Average  attendance,  IM^ 
nine.    Children  (rf*  foreign  paredtage,  fourteen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  school  has  at  last  found 
a  resting  place.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  Bridge  Street  School 
house,  ample  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  this  schooL 
This  was  done  during  the  August  vacation,  so  as  to  enable  the 
school  to  occupy  the  new  rooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Term 

As  previouidy  stated  this  school  now  stands  on  a  parallel  grade 
with  die  Second  Intermediate  School  in  State  Street,  (Miss  Whit- 
man's.) 

It  has  been  quite  a  prosperous  school  heretofore,  and  under  the 
more  fiivorable  drcumstances  in  which  it  is  now  placed,  we  may 
reasonably  ezpeet  that  it  will  at  least  be  as  prosperous  in  time  to 
come. 
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AUBURN  STREET— INTERMEDIATE. 

Misa  Electa  Millbb,  PriodpaL  Miss  Hakhah  J.  BastlstTi 
Assistant. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eigh^/^x.  Average  attendailoe,  iix^ 
nme.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  twemtjf-Jive. 

Daring  the  last  year  this  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Jane  A.  Miller,  as  principal,  with  Miss  Caroline  £.  Clark  as 
Assistant  the  first  term,  and  Miss  E*  H.  Tourtellotte  the  second 
and  third  terms.  Miss  Clark  was  transferred  to  the  first  Primary, 
Emery  street,  and  Miss  Tourtellotte  her  successor  was  also  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Bridge  Street  Primary,  as  its  principaL 

Miss  Electa  Miller  has  but  just  (the  present  term)  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  school  (with  Miss  Banlett  as  her  assistant)  hav- 
ing been  appointed  principak>n  the  transfer  of  her  sister,  Miss  J.  A. 
Miller  to  the  Intermediate  Grammar  School,  State  Street;  but  the 
former  success  in  our  schools  gives  us  an  assurance  that  the  school 
in  her  hands,  will  not  lose  aught  of  its  good  name  or  character. 

CHARLES  STREET— FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

Miss  LizziB  C.  Osborne,  teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars, ./{/ly-fix.  Average  attendance,/orf|f- 
ihrM.        Children  of  foreign  parentage,  fortif. 

This  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Osborne,  continues 
fully  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  committee  in  respect  to 
good  order  and  the  proficieDcy  of  the  scholars.  As  will  be  seen,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupib  are  children  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  atteodi^ce  is  somewhat  improved,  and  is  better  than  is  usual 
with  this  clasi  of  pupils,  yet  it  is  not  so  regular  as  is  desirable  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  school 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  habits,  manners  and 
deportment  of  the  pupib  generally,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Miss 
'Osboroe  for  the  paiqs  she  has  taken  in  this  respect  The  oral 
instructions  of  Miss  Osborne  on  general  topics  of  interest  give 
much  additional  variety  and  life  to  the  exercises  of  the  school  and 
in  octtinection  with  these  exercises,  she  uses  with  good  effect  the  new 
book  entitled,  ^  The  Child's  Book  of  Common  Things  "  as  a  reading 
book  and  book  for  recitations — a  small  book  recently  adopted  by  the 
committee  to  be  used  in  this  way  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
schools.  And  we  wish  that  mere  of  our  teachers  would  adopt  this 
mode  of  enlivening  and  instructing  their  pupils. 
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Miss  Osborne  has  reoendj  by  means  of  contributions  among  the 
pupils  and  others,  procured  a  large  Outline  Map  of  the  United  States^ 
for  the  use  of  the  school. 

CHARLES  STREET— SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 

Miss  Julia  E.  Dickinson,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  nxty-four.  Average  attendance, /ori(^ 
tu>o.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  Jorty-one. 

This  school  like  the  First  Intermediate  (under  Miss  Osborne's 
charge)  is  composed  principally  of  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  them  in  respect  to  their 
attendance,  and  the  gradual  improvement  they  have  made  in  deport- 
ment and  in  knowledge.  The  school  exhibits  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
what  it  was,  and  this  is  owing  mainly  to  the  faithful  and  unwearied 
endeavors  of  Miss  Dickinson  in  behalf  of  her  pupils. 

Miss  Dickinson  has  also  been  able  through  the  contributions  of 
her  pupils  and  others  to  furnish  the  school  with  a  set  of  Outline 
Maps. 

OAK  STREET— INTERMEDIATE  (ARMORY  HILL.) 

Miss  Emilt  E.  Dickinson,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  ,)i/^y-on0  Average  attendance,  (Atrf^ 
Jwe,     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  two. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made  of  the  Armory  Hill  School,  so  far  as  to  retain  but  one  interme- 
diate school  between  the  two  Primaries  and  the  Grammar  School, 
by  advancing  the  most  mature  pupils  from  the  first  intermediate  to 
the  Grammar  School,  and  combining  the  other  pupils  of  the  two 
intermediates  into  one  school.  In  this  way  the  entire  expense  of 
one  school  is  saved,  without  so  increasing  the  number  of  the  pupils 
in  the  other  schools  as  to  make  them  inconveniently  large ;  and  with 
the  present  number  of  scholars  in  the  district,  or  with  but  a  moder- 
ate increiise,  probably  the  present  arrangement  may  be  continued  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Indeed,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  better  for  the  schools 
to  be  as  they  are  now  in  respect  to  numbers.  A  large  school  (not 
too  large)  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  with  but  few  pupils  ;  it 
gives  a  wider  scope  to  the  labors  of  teachers,  and  awakens  a  higher 
interest  and  ambition  among  the  pupils ;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical benefit  as  well  as  of  economy,  the  change  is  a  good  one. 
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On  adopting  this  arrangement,  Miss  Day,  the  teacher  of  the  First 
Intermediate,  was  transferred,  with  a  mutual  understanding  between 
her  and  the  Committee,  to  the  School  Street  Primary  as  the  Princi- 
pal of  that  school ;  and  Miss  Dickinson,  the  teacher  of  the  Second 
Intermediate,  was  appointed  the  teacher  of  the  new  school  formed 
bj  the  combination  of  the  two. 

Miss  Daj  and  Miss  Dickinson  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  city  as  teachers,  and  have  been  highly  esteemed  as 
such  by  the  committee  and  others. 

The  schools,  before  the  union  were  well  regulated  and  instructed, 
and  made  commendable  progress ;  and  since  they  were  united.  Miss 
Dickinson  has  managed  and  taught  the  new  school  in  a  manner 
that  has  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  CSommittee. 

CENTRAL  STREET— INTERMEDIATE. 

MissSABAH  £.  Clbkmbb,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  8cholars,yi/{y-eAiv«.  Average  attendance,  <&tVl^ 
avfn.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  fourteen* 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  represent  this 
school  as  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  give  a  favorable  impression 
concerning  the  good  order,  deportment  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

The  *^  Child's  Book  of  Common  Things,''  has  been  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  reading  exercises  and  oral  instructions,  with 
beneficial  results. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD— INTERMEDIATE. 

Miss  Veloka  Eaton,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  twerUff'tix,  Average  attendance, 
twenty.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ^V0. 

This  school  has  been  subject,  during  the  year,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Alden,  who  has  taught  the  school  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  whose  services  were  highly  appreciated,  had 
charge  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but  she  was  obliged  by 
ill-health,  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  term,  to  resign.  During 
the  residue  of  this  term,  it  was  taught  by  Miss  Johnson,  whose  servi- 
ces were  well  approved  by  the  Committee.  She  left  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  having  been  engaged  only  for  that  period,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton,  who  was  transferred  from  the  Putfs 
Bridge  School  to  this. 

Miss  Eaton  had  charge  of  the  school  during  the  summer  and  fall 
terms,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  management  of  it 
5 
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The  pnpflSf  in  their  recitations  and  other  ezercisesi  gaye  OTidence 
of  industrioos  application  on  their  part,  and  faithfol  and  thorough 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Miss  Eaton  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  fell  term,  and  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  the  present  teacher,  who  thos  far  has  done  well,  and 
gives  fair  promise  of  success. 
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The  appellation,  ^  Primary  Schools,"  varies  in  its  signification 
according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  system  of  classification  is 
perfect,  or  very  much  extended,  the  name  would  be  strictly  applied 
only  to  such  schools  as  comprise  pupils  in  the  earliest  stages  of  eda* 
cation,  such  as  are  in  the  alphabet  dass,  or  advanced  but  a  little 
beyond  that  point  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  city  of  Boston,  it  desig- 
nates all  schools  below  the  Granmiar  School ;  and  again,  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  schools  of  young  children  (mostly  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eight)  of  difierent  degrees  of  attainments,  compris- 
ing alphabet  classes,  and  classes  in  easy  reading  and  spelling,  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  which  classes  after 
arriving  at  a  certain  point,  are  transferred  to  the  next  grade  of 
schools,  called  Intermediate,  firom  their  position  between  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  Our  primaries  come  within  the  last  des- 
cription. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  regarded  now  as  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  they  have  been  heretofore ;  and  educators  of  children  are 
devoting  much  attention  to  their  improvement.  Here,  in  these 
schools,  the  first  steps  are  taken  in  the  educational  career  of  the 
child,  and  the  future  success  of  that  career  depends  more  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  upon  those  first  steps  being  taken  aright 
Greater  pains  are  now  taken  to  obtain  for  these  schools  the  best 
qualified  teachers,  such  as  are  thoroughly  educated  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  as  have  a  peculiar  fitniess  for  the  training  of  young 
children ;  and  it  is  considered  quite  as  essential  (and  in  some  res- 
pects more  so,)  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  teachers  for  these  schools 
as  for  the  higher  departments. 

The  subject  of  a  more  perfect  classification  of  Primary  Schools  is 
now  exciting  much  attention ;  and  the  opinion  is  quite  prevalent, 
that  whenever  practicable,  all  the  difierent  classes  into  which  Pri- 
mary Schools  are  usually  divided  according  to  age  and  attainments, 
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should  constitute  separate  schools  or  divisions,  each  mih  its  own 
teacher,  and  in  such  case  there  will  be  a  constant  transition  of  pupils 
from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
some  large  and  densely  settled  places,  but  generally  in  the  country  , 
the  system  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  perfection ;  yet  there  may 
be  in  many  cases  a  nearer  approach  to  this  standard  than  is  usually 
attained. 

The  system  is  virtually  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  to  this  department  as  in  mechanical  and  other  occupa- 
tions, and  is  attended  with  similar  benefits.  A  teacher  that  has  but 
one  class  or  division  of  pupils  to  train,  all  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  and  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age  and  attainments, 
can  concentrate  her  efforts  directly  and  effectoally  upon  this  single 
object,  and  thus  do  moch  more  for  the  improvement  of  her  pupils, 
than  she  possibly  could  with  a  collection  of  children,  though  no  larger 
in  number,  yet  distributed  into  several  different  classes,  all  pursuing 
different  studies,  or  the  same  studies  at  different  stages,  according  to 
their  attainments. 

The  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  system  is  probably  exhibited 
in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A  recent  report 
concerning  these  schools  by  a  visitor,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  reference  to  their  classification : — 

^  From  the  alphabet  classes  up  to  the  candidates  for  admittance 
into  the  grammar  departments,  there  are  as  many  grades  as  there 
are  classes  of  fifly  pupils.  The  effect  of  this  complete  gradation  more 
than  surpasses  all  I  had  supposed  to  be  possible  in  the  education  of 
very  young  children.  Indeed,  I  was  quite  unprepared  to  witness  so 
many  and  so  remarkable  evidences  of  the  benefits  of  minute  classifi- 
cation, which  in  some  instances  gave  no  less  than  sixteen  grades 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  Each  class  is  thus  a  unit  in 
their  studies.  There  are  no  subdivisions,  and,  in  consequence,  there 
is  no  loss  of  time.  Every  moment  maybe  employed  by  the  teacher, 
in  training,  drilling,  instructing  or  disciplining  each  one  of  her  pu- 
pils ;  and  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  great  secret  of  a  success 
which  seems  so  wonderful  to  those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time." 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  expedient,  even  if  practicable, 
to  carry  out  the  system  to  the  extreme  degree  to  which  it  is  carried 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  transition  from  one  school  or  divis- 
ion to  anot]ier  is  so  rapid,  that  a  teacher  can  hardly  begin  to  feel  en 
interest  in  her  pupils  individually,  before  they  pass  out  of  her  hands. 
Besides,  there  must  be  less  variety  in  the  exercises  of^the  school, 
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and  at  the  same  time  greater  danger  of  urging  the  yoang  children 
forward  beyond  what  their  minds  can  well  bear,  and  to  a  degree 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  healthful  growth  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  powers. 

When  a  primary  school  is  composed  of  pupils  of  different  ages 
and  considerably  diverse  in  their  attainments,  as  our  own  primaries 
are  constituted,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  securing  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  pupils,  so  as  to  keep  the  school  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
condition.  While  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  hearing  the  recita- 
tions of  one  class,  the  other  children,  especially  the  youngest,  are 
apt  to  grow  listless,  uneasy  or  playful,  and  disturb  the  whole  school 
by  their  disorderly  movements,  unless  they  chance  to  fall  asleep 
fhHn  weariness. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  teachers  of  proper  tact  and  enthusiasm  in 
their  profession  will  devise  various  expedients  for  interesting  their 
'  pupils.  All  should  be  provided  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  encour^ 
aged  in  their  crude  attempts  in  forming  letters  and  words,  copying 
the  objects  of  nature  and  art  around  them,  such  as  animals,  trees, 
ships,  &&,  or  sketching  pictures,  drawing  maps,  and  the  like.  Such 
employments  relieve  the  tedium  and  uniformity  of  the  common 
exercises  of  the  school  room,  amuse  the  children,  and  keep  them 
profitably  employed  while  the  teacher  is  occupied  in  hearing  the  reci- 
tations of  the  several  classes. 

In  many  respects  a  distinction  may  be  made  by  the  teacher,  in  her 
management  of  the  school,  between  the  younger  children  and  those 
more  mature.  The  former  may  be  allowed  more  freedom  of  action 
and  less  should  be  required  of  them  in  the  way  of  mental  application 
and  effort.  They  need  much  bodily  exercise  and  recreation ;  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  give  them  more  time  for  recess  than 
older  scholars  have ;  and  whenever  they  become  weary  and  restless, 
it  will  do  them  good,  and  relieve  the  school,  to  let  them  go  out  for  a 
while  on  the  play  ground,  and  refresh  themselves  in  the  air  with 
their  sports  and  healthful  exercises.  Judicious  teachers  will  use  a 
proper  discretion  in  this  matter. 

Teachers  may  also  enlist  the  attention  and  feelings  of  the  pupils 
by  some  general  exercises  in  which  all  should  participate,  such  as 
singing,  which  should  be  practiced  more  or  less  every  day,  and  some 
kinds  of  calisthenic  exercises,  &c. 

Much  may  be  done  both  incur  Prinuiry  and  Intermediate  Schools 
by  means  of'  oroZ  instructions  concerning  the  various  objects  and 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  practical  arts  and  business  of  life,(the 
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departments  of  phjsiologj,  botany,  historj,  &c.,  both  in  •connection 
witb,  and  independently  of  the  text  book  in  daily  use ;  and  this  mode 
dT  instruction  seems  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  these  schools. 
The  plain  and  simple  teachings  suggested  by  what  we  see  and  hear 
every  day  will  be  listened  to  with  far  more  interest,  and  generally 
be  followed  by  more  valuable  results,  than  many  of  the  formal 
instmctions  that  are  given  by  teachers  from  books  in  the  way  of 
precise  questions  and  answers.  What  is  needed  in  this  respect  is 
more  familiar,  interesting  and  conversational  instruction  on  these 
topics.  The  world  is  full  of  wonders  to  a  little  child  to  awaken  his 
curiosity  and  enlist  his  feelings;  and  the  earnest  and  skillful  teacher 
will  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  this  instinct  of  nature  as  it  may 
properly  be  called,  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  young. 

A  flower,  a  shrub,  a  leaf,  or  a  spire  of  grass,  or  other  familiar 
object  of  nature  or  art,  if  pi'esented  before  the  pupils  of  a  school, 
with  their  attention  specially  directed  to  it,  will  suggest  a  thousand 
inquiries  concerning  the  origin,  growth,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  object,  and 
open  a  wide  field  to  a  thoughtful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  for  useful 
and  interesting  remarks  and  illustrations  to  her  pupils.  This  is  what 
is  called  Ohfeet  teaching^  and  is  very  much  akin  to  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  may  be  introduced  into  our 
schools  with  great  advantage. 

Such  a  book  as  the  <"  ChilcPi  Book  of  Common  Things^''  lately 
adopted  by  the  Committee  and  which  has  proved  so  interesting  to 
the  children,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  connection  with 
such  instructions. 

Many  of  the  teachers  make  a  serious  mistake  in  not  more  fre- 
quently resorting  to  the  expedients  and  modes  of  instruction  which 
we  have  indicated.  And,  we  believe,  a  change  will  be  gradually 
made  in  this  respect,  which  will  produce  a  striking  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  our  schools.  If  more  attention  were  given 
to  the  subjects  before  referred  to  in  the  way  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  less  to  those  minute  details  in  Greography  and  Arithmetic  which 
for  the  most  part  merely  exercise  the  memory,  it  would  be  far  more 
profitable  and  interesting  to  the  pupils  at  the  time,  besides  being  a 
better  discipline  of  mind  as  preparatory  to  entering  more  fully  upon 
the  study  of  those  branches  in  the  higher  schools.  We  speak  now 
more  particularly  of  the  Primary  Schools  (though  our  remarks  apply 
also  in  a  measure  to  other  schools)  where  the  main  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  exercises  of  reading  and  spelling  and  other  .miscel- 
laneous instntctionsy  leaving  Arithmetic  and  Geography  to  be  attend- 
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ed  to,  as  diitinct  stadies,  prindpallj  in  the  Intennediato  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  all  instmctions  in  these 
branches  should  be  excluded  from  our  Primary  Schools,  but  only 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  engross  so  much  time  as  to  inters 
fere  with  other  things  of  equal  if  not  higher  importance.  The  simple 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  for  instance,  are  of  much  yalue,  and 
may  be  adopted  in  the  Primary  Schools  to  some  extent,  with  much 
advantage.  How  far  they  should  be  carried  must  be  decided  by  the 
good  judgment  of  the  teacher,  in  view  of  the  attainments  and 
maturity  of  mind  of  her  pupils,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  the  exer- 
cises as  compared  with  others. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  among  teachers  in  reference  to  the 
points  to  which  we  have^alluded.  Some  go  along  day  after  day  in  a 
beaten  path,  asking  the  same  questions  from  the  book,  and  receiving 
the  same  answers  word  for  word,  as  are  contained  therein,  without 
ever  venturing  at  all  to  deviate  from  this  course,  or  taking  proper 
pains  to  ascertain,  whether  their  pupils  understand  what  they  recite 
or  not 

Others  adopt  a  free,  intelligent  and  attractive  mode  of  teaching. 
They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  text  book,  but  ask  a  variety 
of  questions  in  connection  with  the  lessons,  independently  of  the 
book,  so  as  to  know  with  certainty  that  the  pupils  are  not  learning  by 
rate,  but  that  they  fully  understand  what  they  learn,  and  endeavor 
to  enlist  their  attention  and  feelings  by  oral  explanations  and  illus- 
trations of  their  own.  The  latter  is  in  every  respect  the  best  mode. 
It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw  out  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  lead  them  to  think  and  reflect  for  themselves  on  every  subject 
presented  to  them — an  object  that  should  be  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance  in  all  educational  efforts. 

The  whole  number  of  Primary  Schools  in  the  city  is  fourteen. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  them  is  one  thousand  two  A«»- 
dred  and  nine.  Average  attendance,  seven  hundred  and  eighiff-cne. 
Children  under  five  years  of  age,  sixteen.  Children  of  foreign 
parentage,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

STATE  STREET— PRIMART. 

Miss  Jane  L.  Parkeb,  PrindpaL  Miss  Julia  A.  GRBENLBAr, 
Assistant 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  six.  Average  atten- 
dance, eeventg-eight.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  thirlffiive. 
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Thia  Bchool  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Cynthia  £•  Whitman, 
as  Principal  for  several  years  tiU  the  fall  term  of  this  year,  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Intermediate  School  next  in  grade  above  this, 
and  her  assistant^  Miss  Parker  (who  had  been  associated  witb  her 
in  this  capadtj  most,  if  not  all  the  time  she  was  Principal)  was 
advanced  to  the  place  of  Principal,  and  Miss  Greenleaf  was  appoin- 
ted assistant. 

The  School  nnder  Miss  Whitman  was  acconnted  one  of  our  best 
Primaries,  and  from  what  we  have  observed  of  Miss  Parker's  man* 
agement  heretofore,  and  already  in  the  new  position  she  has  taken, 
we  have  an  assurance  that  the  school  wiU  be  conducted  with  the 
like  soccess,  and  continue  to  sustain  the  same  good  character. 


BRIDGE  STBEET— PBIMABT. 

Miss  £.  H.  TousTBLOTTB,  PrindpaL  Miss  M.  Etta  GiUFViir 
Assistant. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred  and  forty-eighL  Aver- 
age attendance,  mghty^x.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ybtfy;/Svs. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mies  Maria  L.  Parker  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  winter  term  of  1857-8,  her  assistant.  Miss  L«  Maria  Townslej 
was  appointed  in  her  place  with  Miss  Griffin  as  assistant. 

This  has  been  quite  a  large  school  during  the  year ;  and  with 
much  irregular  attendance  and  other  causes  operating  adversely  to 
its  Buccess,  the  order,  and  condition  of  the  school  in  other  respects 
have  not  been  so  good  as  is  desirable,  nor  consequently  has  the 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  been  such  as  is  usually  witnessed. 

At  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  Miss  Townsley  resigned  her  office  as 
principal,  and  Miss  Tourtelotte,  assistant  in  the  Auburn  Street  Inter- 
mediate School  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  school  has  been  opened  this  term  with  much  promise  of 
improvement  under  Miss  Tourtelotte.  The  room  occupied  by  it  in 
the  fall  term  was  quite  too  small  for  so  large  a  school,  and  ill  adapted 
and  inconvenient  for  the  right  management  of  so  many  pupib ;  and 
this  was  a  difficulty  which  Miss  Townsley  had  to  encounter,  and  one 
of  the  causes  that  prevented  her  from  keeping  the  school  under 
proper  discipline  and  order.  An  exchange  of  rooms  was  accord- 
ingly made  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  between  the  two 
schools  in  the  building,  so  as  to  give  the  largest  to  this  school,  the 
latter  having  nearly  double  the  number  of  pupils  that  is  in  the  other. 
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WEST  UNION  STREET— PRIMARY. 

Miss  MABaABET  A1TCHB8ON9  Principal.  Miss  Habriet  L. 
RussBLL,  Assistant 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  ams  hundred  and  tweniy.  Average 
attendance,  eighty-cne.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  sixty-six. 

This  is  quite  a  large  school,  comprising  children  from  the  age  of 
^ve  to  nine,  with  some  occasionaUj  above  nine,  and  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  other  schools  in  the  center  district.  Here  is  an  instance 
where  the  separation  of  the  older  scholars  from  the  younger,  so  as  to 
make  two  schools  by  the  division,  with  a  separate  teacher  for  each, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned.  But  with  the  present 
accommodations  this  cannot  be  done. 

The  school  being  so  large  and  composed  of  such  diverse  materialfl, 
cannot  be  so  well  regulated  as  it  otherwise  might  be ;  nor  is  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  scholars  such  as  might  be  expected  under  other  cii^ 
cumstances. 

The  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  do  not  give  so  favorable 
representations  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  this  school,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  Primary  Schools ;  yet  they  all  bear  witness  to 
the  faithful  and  patient  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  their  pupils.  .    . 

SCHOOL  STREET— PRIMARY, 

Miss  Cabbib  E.  Jbkks,  Principal.  Miss  Elnoba  Swbtlakd, 
Assistant. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  one  hundred.  Average  attendance, 
eigkty^hree.    None  of  foreign  parentage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Laura  D.  Ball,  as  Principal ;  but  failing  to  realize  that  success  in 
the  management  of  it  which  was  desired,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee,  she  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Miss  Day, 
of  the  first  Intermediate  School  on  Armory  Hill,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  She  took  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  and  kept  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  was  obliged 
through  a  failure  of  health,  to  resign.  Miss  Jenks,  the  present  Prin- 
cipal, was  then  appointed. 

Since  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Jenks,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  deportment  and  studious  habits  of  the 
pupilsi  and  in  the  general  order  and  quiet  of  the  school,  so  that  it 
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baa  become  in  man  j  respects  what  may  be  tenned  a  model  Primary 
School. 

li  should  be  reoiarked,  however,  in  this  connectioDy  in  justice  to 
the  other  Primaries,  that  this  school  is  so  constitated  as  to  numbers 
and  materials,  in  a  comparatiye  view,  that  it  is  attended  with  less 
difficulties  in  the  superriaion  and  management  of  it 

EMERY  8TEEBT— PRIMABT,  No.  1. 

Miss  CAHOI.INB  E.  CuLUKf  TeachcT. 

Whole  namber  of  scholars,  §eimUf4hr9$.  Average  attendance, 
foftf-nghL     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  >f vs. 

This  school  has  been  quite  large  for  a  single  teacher ;  so  large 
that  Miss  Clark  haa  not  been  able  to  give  that  indiyidual  attention 
to  her  pupils  which  a  fiiithful  teacher  alwaya  desires.  Yet,  consid- 
ering the  circumstances,  the  school  haa  been  ezceedtngly  well  man- 
aged and  taught,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 

EMERY  STREET— PRIMABY.  No.  2. 

MissMjLBTHA  Calhouh,  Teschcr. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eighty-fimr.  Average  attendance, 
forty-thrM.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  eighfy-one. 

This  school,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  composed  entirely  of 
Irish  children,  whose  attendance  and  habits  are  very  irregular,  and 
not  easily  controlled.  There  has  been  so  much  disorder  and  frao- 
tiousnesa  among  the  pupils  at  times  as  almost  entirely  to  defeat  the 
purposes  for  which  the  school  is  established ;  and  the  committee 
have  been  obliged  to  interpose  their  authority  to  restore  order  and 
good  discipline  in  the  schooL  But  recently,  Miss  Calhoun  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Committee,  has  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  work  an 
entire  change  in  the  character  of  the  school,  particularly  in  respect 
to  discipline.  And  in  this  undertaking  she  has  met  with  encouraging 
success.  Considerable  improvement  has  already  been  made  in  the 
school  for  which  we  would  commend  both  the  tei^cher  and  scholars 
and  we  trust  this  improving  process  will  go  on  till  the  school  is 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  The 
diildren  have  not  made  such  proficiency  the  last  year  as  they  ought, 
bat  we  hope  it  will  be  different  in  future. 

CHARLES  STREET— PRIMARY.  No  1. 
Miss  LizziB  S.  AsHLBT,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  seosnfy-Ares.    Average  attendance^ 
fir^    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  Jiftf* 
6 
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The  montUj  reports  of  the  ybiting  committee  have  given  ftvonir 
hie  aocoonts  of  the  conditioii  and  progress  of  this  school.  The 
irregular  attendance  of  the  children  is  something  of  a  drawback  upon 
its  prosperity;  yet  we  are  gratified  in  seeing,  as  some  compensadcm 
for  this  evil,  the  good  conduct  and  studious  indinalions  of  the  pupils 
when  they  are  present. 

CHARLES  STREET— PRMABY  No.  2. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Stillkan,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eightif-eight.  Average  attendance, 
Jifiy4wo.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  eighty-eight. 

Miss  Morse  who  was  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  several  yean, 
with  a  success  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  resigned  last 
spring,  and  ]^s  Stillman  was  appointed  in  her  place.  During  a 
part  of  the  fall  term,  Miss  Stillman  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to 
leave  the  school  temporarily,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss 
Hannah  J.  Bartlett    She  has  now  returned  to  it  again. 

The  school  is  exceedingly  large,  and  is  composed  exclusively  of 
the  children  of  Irish  parents,  who  are  very  irregular  in  their  habits 
as  to  attendance  &c,  so  that  the  teacher  labors  under  great  disad- 
vantage in  regulating  and  instructing  the  schooL  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  hindrances,  she  has  succeeded  in  both  respects,  quite* 
as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

YORK  STREET— PRIMARY. 

Miss  Adeline  S.  Warner,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  eighty-four.  Average  attendance, 
forty-five.    No  children  of  foreign  parentage. 

This  school  is  generally  quite  too  large  for  one  teacher,  but  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  an  assistant.  What  is  really  needed  here 
is  an  Intermediate  Schoql  for  the  reception  of  the  surplus  scholars 
in  this  and  the  Grammar  School  in  the  same  building,  The  Long 
£011  School  (which  is  comparatively  quite  small)  if  its  location  were 
more  convenient,  might  answer  the  purpose;  or  the  unoccupied 
room  in  the  Ames  Hill  School  house  might  be  appropriated  to  this 
use.  In  the  latter  case,  the  distance  might  be  considered  as  some 
objection,  yet  the  inconvenience  from  this  cause  would  not  be  so 
great  as  exists  in  some  other  cases.  Some  arrangement  may  be 
made  in  the  way  that  we  have  indicated  for  relieving  these  schools; 
otherwise  a  new  school  house  may  be  necessary. 

Under  all  the  disadvantages  oonnectfid  wjith  the  school.  Miss 
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Warner  has  been  very  suocessfiil  in  preserving  good  wder  among 
her  pnpilsy  and  in  canying  them  forward  satisfactorily  in  their 
studies. 

OAK  STREET— PRIMAEY. 

Mrs.  AL  A.  Wabbsh,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  oim  hundred  tmd  fourteen  'Average . 
attendance,  Mvsnly.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  iweke. 

During  the  last  year  till  the  present  winter  term,  an  assistant  has 
been  associated  with  the  principal  in  the  labors  of  the  school.  But 
the  average  attendance  being  somewliat  redooed,  and  the  recitation 
room  connected  with  the  school  room  being  qnite  small  and  incon- 
venient, it  was  thoaght  best  for  these  and  other  reasons,  to  dispense 
with  an  assistant  for  a  time  at  least. 

Mrs.  Warren  has  had  the  charge  of  this  school  for  several  years 
and  has  generally  met  with  remarkable  success  in  the  management 
and  instruction  of  ihe  pupils,  so  as  to  win  for  the  school  a  hi|^ 
rank  among  the  Primary  Schools.  During  a  portion  of  the  year, 
the  visiting  committees  observed  some  declension  in  the  quiet  and 
good  order  which  have  usually  characterised  the  school ;  and  tins 
being  suggested  to  ber,  she  immediately  made  an  effort  to  remedy 
the  difficulty,  and  very  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  the  school  to  its 
previous  good  condition. 

Probably  an  assistant  will  be  needed  again  in  the  mild  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  dass  of  alphabet  pupils  is  likely  to  be  filled  up. 


EAST  UNION  STREET— PBIMABT. 

IdQss  Abbib  E.  Rigs,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  Ms^-^V0.  Average  attendance,  fir^ 
ievsfu  Children  under  the  age  of  five  years.  Jour.  Children  of 
foreign   parentage,  thirteen. 

Of  this  school  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  do  not  gen* 
erally  give  so  favorable  impressions  as  we  could  wish. 

The  chief  defect  is  in  the  matter  of  order  and  discipline ;  but  as 
a  necessary  consequence  the  pupils  do  not  make  such  proficiency  as 
they  otherwise  would.  Yet  Miss  Bice  is  a  patient  and  devoted 
teacher  and  anxious  to  do  her  duty,  and  we  hope  will  be  able  to 
eiBect  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  government  of  the  schooL 
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PINE  STREET— PRIMABY.  (AMES  HILL.) 

Mifls  Emu.  A.  Wallace,  Teacher. 

Whole  nomher  of  sehoUurSy  forfy-eigku  Average  attendanes, 
tkiftjf-tix.  Number  under  five  years  of  age,  five.  None  of  foP' 
eign  parentage. 

This  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Jr  A.  Wallace  al  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  On  her  retiring  from  il  unexpectedly  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  winter  term,  her  sister,  the  present  teacher  was  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  residue  <^  the  term;  and  afterwards  was  continued 
in  the  place  by  regular  appointment  of  the  committee. 

This  school  has  a  fair  standing  as  a  well  regulated  school,  and  the 
deportment  of  the  diildren  appears  generaUy  unexceptionable.  Yet 
the  recitations  of  some  of  the  classes,  especially  of  those  of  the  older 
scholars,  do  not  indicate  so  great  proficiency  and  advance  in  their 
studies,  as  we  see  in  pupils  of  the  same  grade  and  age  in  some  of  oar 
other  Primaries.  One  cause  of  this  is  probably  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  many  of  the  pupils. 

e 
CENTRAL  STREET— PRIMARY. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Pabkbb,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  ,/S/l|y4&iiM.  Average  attendance,  Mm^- 
l^-j0V0ii.  Under  five  years  of  age,  cm.  Children  of  foreign  parent- 
age, tstmitoeii. 

This  school  is  still  kept  in  the  old  school  house.  A  pleasant  and 
convenient  room  has  been  provided  for  it  in  the  new  school  house  ; 
but  the  room  in  the  old  house  is  preferred,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed greater  convenience  of  its  location  for  the  young  children  who 
attend. 

This  school  is  represented  by  the  Visiting  Committees  as  a  pleas- 
ant home-like  school,  in  which  the  children,  under  a  kind  and  mater- 
nal infiuence,  generally  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  government 
of  their  teacher,  so  that  quiet  and  order  are  easily  maintained.  The 
pupils,  also,  as  might  be  expected,  make  very  good  progress  in  their 
studies. 

INDIAN  ORCHARD— PRIMARY. 

Ifiss  P.  A.  Atohinbon,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  >£%-lim>.  Average  attendance,  l4ir^ 
)Sm.  Under  ^Yt  years  of  age,  mx.  Children  of  foreign  parentage^ 
fJUftr^fik 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  school  was  under  the  charge  of 
Hiss  Emma  Tamer,  who  performed  the  duties  of  the  trust  yerj  ao- 
eeptablj  to  the  Committee*  Her  health  failed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  term,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  present 
teacher  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

The  school  is  composed  largely  of  Irish  children,  and  many  of 
them  are  detained  often  from  school  by  their  parents«-*probably  in 
most  cases  for  necessary  causes — so  that  the  average  attendance  is 
rather  below  the  common  standard.  Yet,  under  these  disadyantages, 
Miss  Atchinson  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  her  efforts  to 
bring  forward  her  school  in  their  studies,  and  their  proficiency  has 
been  very  commendable.  Her  government  is  such  as  to  preserve 
proper  order  and  submission  in  the  school,  and  yet  of  so  mild  a  char- 
acter as  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  affections  of  her  pupils. 


MIXED  SCHOOIfi. 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  six. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  them  daring  the  year  or  por- 
tions of  the  year,  is  oim  hwubred  and  $ixty^%ne.  Average  attend- 
ance, OM  hmdred  and  twenisf-ihree.  Number  of  papils  under  five 
years  of  age,  seventeen.  Number  over  fifteen,  eighteen.  Children 
of  foreign  parentage,  forty-eight. 

These  schools  are  situated  in  remote  or  secluded  neighborhoods, 
and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  graded  with  other  schools.  They  are 
generally  very  small,  and  composed  of  scholars  of  all  ages  and  at- 
tainments ;  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  as  many  classes  in 
them  as  in  larger  schools. 

LONG  HILL. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Aldsk,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  tweniy-Jive.  Average  attendance, 
eighteen.  Number  under  five  years  of  age,  two.  Over  fifteen,  one. 
Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ^e. 

This  school  is  in  the  same  district  with  the  York  Street  Schools, 
which  are  full  beyond  their  proper  capadty ;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  not  BO  located  that  some  of  the  scholars  in  those  schools 
eoold  be  transferred  to  it.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  them,  and  a  ben^ 
efit  to  this.  The  addition  of  a  few  more  scholars  would  have  a 
tendency  to  infuse  greater  interest  and  animation  into  the  schooL 
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Miss  Alden  has  the  approval  of  the  Committee  in  her  general 
management  of  the  school.  The  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees 
speak  in  terms  of  conunendation  of  the  good  order  and  progress  of 
the  schooL 

CARLISLE  DISTRICT. 

Miss  Emilt  M.  Holmbs,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  twaUff-faur.  Average  attendanoe, 
fiina$9n.  Number  under  five  years  of  age,  ihrcB,  Number  oyer 
fifteen,  two.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  two. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fiourishing  school.  Miss  Holmes  has 
had  the  charge  of  it  for  about  two  years,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  bringing  forward  her  pupils.  The  school,  though  small,  was 
arranged  last  summer  into  Meven  classes,  one  being  an  Alphabet  daas 
of  three  children.  The  recitations  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  are 
much  commended  in  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees. 

Within  the  house  there  is  a  want  of  maps,  globes,  &c.,  which 
should  be  supplied  by  the  city ;  and  without  there  b  a  want  of  shade 
trees,  which  should  be  supplied  by  those  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  parents  and  others  interested^  The  house,  since  it  was  repaired 
by  the  city,  is  quite  a  pleasant  and  convenient  one ;  but  it  would 
add  much  to  its  comfort  and  attractiveness,  if  the  public  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  would  lead  them  to  do  as  others  have  done  in  other  dis- 
tricts, plant  a  few  shade  trees  and  some  shrubbery  about  it. 

SIXTEEN  ACRES  DISTRICT. 

Rawson  Hathaway,  Teacher,  (this  winter.) 
Whole  number   of  scholars,    tweniy^ix.    Average    attendance 
twenty.    Number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  ten.    None  of  foreign 
parentage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  school  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Smith  was  well 
qualified  by  education  to  give  instruction,  but  failed  in  securing  that 
infiuence  and  control  over  the  pupib  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  good  discipline  in  a  school,  and  its  suooess- 
iul  management  And  it  was  judged  expedient  both  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  Committee,  that  his  engagement  should  be  given  up ;  and  ao» 
oordingly  he  resigned  the  place  ailer  being  in  the  school  a  few  weeks- 
Miss  Melvina  N.  Charles  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  she 
continued  in  the  school  till  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  giving  very 
good  satisfaction  in  most  respects  to  the  committee  and  others  inter- 
estedintheschooL 
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As  there  were  many  pupils  Bomewhat  advanced  in  age  intending 
to  go  to  the  school  daring  the  winter,  at  the  desire  of  some  living  in 
the  district,  it  was  decided  to  employ  a  gentleman  teacher  for  this 
term,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Hathaway  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  a  teacher  in  the  Adult  Evening  School  last 
winter,  and  in  that  service  had  the  approval  of  the  committee.  He 
has  also  had  much  experience  elsewhere ;  and  thus  fiur  his  sucoesa 
in  his  present  school  justifies  the  appointment 

A  new  school  house  is  much  needed  in  this  district 

FIVE  MILE  POND    DISTRICT. 

Miss  M.  M.  Sedowiok,  Teacher. 

Whole  numher  of  scholars,  tmeni^'^eveH.  Average  attendance, 
eighteen^  Numher  under  five  years  of  age,  three^  Number  over 
fifteen,  three.    Children  of  foreign  parentage,  two. 

This  school  has  been  under  Miss  Sedgwick  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  give  favorable  representations 
eonceraing  the  faithfulness  and  success  of  her  labors. 

A  new  school  house  will  be  needed  here  also,  unless  the  arrange- 
ment in  reference  to  a  union  of  this  district  with  the  Putt's  Bridge 
District  previously  suggested  under  the  head  of  **  School  Houeee^  is 
carried  into  effect 

WACHOGUE  DISTRICT. 

Miss  H.  C.  Pbass,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  thirty.  Average  attendance,  twenty- 
two.  Number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  two.  Number  under  five, 
years,  four.     Children  of  foreign  parentage,  ^iw. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mrs.  Simms  had  the  charge  of  the 
school,  and  continued  in  it  till  the  fall  term. 

During  the  summer  term  some  complaints  were  made  to  the 
committee  concerning  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  school 
and  on  examination  of  the  matter,  the  committee  thought  it  expedi* 
ent  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  teachers,  and  so  advised  Mrs. 
Simms — ^upon  this  suggestion,  she  resigned  the  place  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  term,  and  the  present  teacher,  Miss  Pease,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  school  is  represented  by  the  visiting  committees  to  be  now  in 
a  fiourishing  condition,  both  in  respect  to  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils,  and  progress  in  their  studies. 

A  new  school  house  has  recently  been  built  by  the  dty  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  old  one  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  unfit  for 
oocopancj.  The  new  house  is  a  yery  neat  boilding,  convenient^ 
located  with  ample  space  in  front  and  around  it ;  and  the  interior  is 
well  adapted  in  size  and  convenience  to  the  purposes  of  the  schooL 

We  trust  that  inasmuch  as  the  city  has  been  at  a  considerable 
expense  ($700)  in  providing  this  school  house  for  the  district,  the 
inhabitants  will  feel  some  pride  and  interest  in  having  it  properly 
cared  for ;  so  fiur  at  least  as  to  see  that  the  grounds  around  it  are 
put  into  proper  shape  and  planted  with  shade  trees  and  shrubbery, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  attractive  place  to  the  children. 

It  is  the  only  public  building  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  as 
such,  should  have  the  attention  which  is  usually  rendered  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  all  have  a  common  interest 

PUTT'S  BRIDGE, 

Miss  Emilt  a.  Coe,  Teacher. 

Whole  number  of  scholars,  Mtr^-ssvsA.  Average  attendance, 
twentf-nx.  Number  under  five  years  of  age,  Jwe.  Children  of 
foreign  parentage,  ihiHy-four. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton  was  the  teachw 
of  this  school;  but  at  the  dose  of  the  winter  term  she  was  trana* 
ferred  to  the  Intermediate  School  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  the  prea- 
ent  teacher,  Miss  Coe,  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

This  school,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Irish  children,  is 
ezceediogly  irregular  in  attendance,  many  of  the  pupils  being 
detained  at  some  seasons  by  their  parents  for  several  days  at  a  time 
to  labor  for  them  in  the  Factory  or  in  the  field.  Some  weeks  the 
average  attendance  has  been  as  high  as  twenty-eight,  then  again  on 
other  weeks  as  low  as  seventeen. 

This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  school ;  yet  the  classes,  thioagh 
the  faithful  attentions  of  Miss  Coe,  have  made  very  creditable 
pn^B^ress  in  reading  and  spelling  and  other  branches,  and  she  baa 
maintained  very  good  order  in  the  school. 

The  school  house,  though  not  in  so  bad  a  condiUon  as  some  others, 
yet  has  not  the  convenience  and  tidiness  which  these  buildings  should 
have ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  as  recommended  in  another  part  of  the 
report,  that  it  would  be  good  poUcy  for  the  dty  to  dispose  of  this 
property,  as  abo  of  the  Five  Mile  Pond  school  house,  and  provide 
another  school  house  in  a  better  location,  to  accommodate  the  ddl. 
oren  of  both  Districts  in  the  same  schooL 
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ADULT  EVENINQ  SCHOOL. 

Daring  the  last  winter  the  teachers  of  this  school  were,  E.  A. 
Wabbinsb,  Principal,  and  Bawbon  Hathaway,  Assistant 

The  school  was  commenced  Monday  evening  Noyember  dOth,  1857, 
and  continued  twelve  weeks  to  Febmarj  19tb,  1858. 

A  large  number  of  scholars  attended  the  school  more  or  less 
during  the  winter,  but  as  usual,  taking  the  whole  term  together,  the 
arenige  attendance  was  quite  small,  as  compared  with  other  schools. 
The  class  of  scholars  attending  this  school  are  so  different  in  ago^ 
character  and  occupation  from  the  pupils  of  other  schools,  and  there 
is  also  so  much  diversity  in  these  respects  among  themselves,  that 
the  attendance  is  almost  necessarily  more  irregular  than  usually 
occurs.  The  whole  number  enrolled  as  members  last  winter,  from 
first  to  last,  was  <me  hundred  and  twelve^  but  the  average  attendance 
was  about  eixiy. 

The  same  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall  were  used  last 
winter  as  the  year  previous ;  and  they  are  also  occupied  by  the 
school  this  winter.  They  are  not  so  large  or  convenient,  nor  so 
well  ventilated  as  the  wants  of  the  school  require,  but  they  are  the 
best  that  could  be  provided,  without  incurring  a  considerable  expense 
in  procuring  better. 

This  school  has  never  been  more  successful  than  it  was  the  last 
winter.  The  principal  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  his  assistant* 
succeeded  in  maintaining  excellent  order  during  the  whole  term ; 
and  both  were  faithful  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  scholars.  The  scholars  also  generally  conduc- 
ted with  great  propriety  and  decorum,  and  seemed  highly  to  appre- 
ciate the  privileges  of  the  school,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  realise 
the  highest  benefits  in  the  improvement  of  them.  And  there  were 
many  instances  of  remarkable  proficiency  among  the  pupils  daring 
the  winter. 

The  occasional  exercises  in  reading  and  declamation  daring  the 
term,  and  the  closing  exercises  of  this  kind  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  school  were  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils. 

The  teachers  the  present  winter  term  are  Stkphbn  £.  Sbtmoub, 
Principal,  and  Iba  O.  Sbamaks,  Assistant 

The  school  opened  Monday  evening,  December  6th,  1858,  under 
very  favorable  circumstances,  and  we  trust  will  be  as  successful  in  its 
letalts,  as  it  was  the  last  year. 

The  school  is  designed  specially  for  the  benefit  of  adults  who 
7 
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have  Bot  eiyojed  the  privileges  of  early  edacation)  and  for  joatba 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  whose  occapations  are  such  that  they 
cannot  attend  the  Day  Schools.  The  pupils  are  mostly  ct  foreigD 
extraction. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give,  in  a  summary  manner,  some 
hints  concerning  matters  of  practical,  every  day  application,  for  the 
consideration  of  teachers : — 

1st  In  relation  to  the  panctnal  and  regular  attendance  ci  teachen. 

It  is  expected  of  teachers,  (both  principals  and  assistanta)  that 
they  will  always  be  at  their  posts  the  first  day  of  the  term,  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  organise  it  at  once, 
and  bring  it  as  soon  as  possible  into  working  order,  and  thus  contin- 
ne  their  attendance  each  session  of  the  school  through  the  term 
without  intermission,  to  the  dose  of  the  last  day,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  School  Committee.  And  it  is  more- 
over regarded  as  of  essential  importance  that  they  comply  with  thai 
rule  which  requires  their  presence  at  the  school-room,  each  session, 
a  short  time  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  school,  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  the  pupils  as  they  arrive,  and  the  preserving  of  order 
and  quiet  among  them  at  that  time. 

There  may  sometimes  be  exceptions  to  the  above  rule,  occasioned 
by  sickness  or  other  necessary  cause ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  failure 
in  attendance  should  always  be,  if  possible,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Committee.  This  exact  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
teachers  is  of  importance  as  well  in  its  direct  benefits  to  the  school, 
as  in  its  influence  as  an  example  for  the  pupils  to  follow. 

2d.  No  school  should  ever  be  suspended  exeept  on  those  days 
which  are  recognized  as  holidays  by  the  school  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  may  receive  the 
special  assent  of  the  Committee  at  the  time — subject  however  to  the 
same  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of  the  rule  concerning  attendance. 

8d.  Teachers  should  never  allow  the  school  to  engage  in  anything 
during  the  prescribed  eehool  hoursj  either  within  the  school  house  or 
abroad,  which  interferes  with  the  legitimate  objects  or  the  regular 
Instructions  and  exercises  of  the  school,  without  the  express  permia> 
rion  of  the  Committee.  This  rule  applies  to  exhibitions,  festivila, 
pic>nic8,  riding  excursions,  &c    The  Committee  are  disposed  to  be 
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» reaaonablj  indulgent  in  such  cases ;  but  as  they  are  introsted  with 
the  care  of  the  schools,  and  are  responsible  for  their  being  properly 
oondacted,  all  encroachments  of  this  kind  upon  the  time  and  regular 
occupations  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  or  otherwisCi 
should  be  subject  to  their  direction  and  control,  so  that  they  may 
see  that  tbey  are  kept  within  proper  limits. 

4th.  In  relation  to  government  and  general  discipline : — 
Teachers  should  endeavor  to  secure  good  order  in  the  school,  and 
a  cheerful  observance  of  the  rules  adopted  by  them,  by  gaining,  as 
&r  as  possible  the  good  will  and  affections  of  the  pupils  ;  and  the 
most  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  is  by  manifesting  at  all  times  a 
sincere  and  earnest  interest  in  their  welfare  and  success,  and  adopt- 
iDg  a  mild  and  conciliatory  course  of  means  in  the  management  of 
the  echooL  Severe  measures  of  discipline  should  never  be  adopted 
when  others  will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  punishment,  the  teacher  should  do  it  coolly  and 
deliberately,  and  not  in  a  passionate  and  apparently  vindictive  spirit 
and  manner.  All  harsh  and  overbearing  language  or  conduct  should 
be  studiously  avoided.  Instead  of  fear  and  terror,  love  and  kindness 
in  union  with  respect,  should  be  associated  with  the  name  and  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Children  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  eye  of  a  tyrant,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  sud- 
denly seized  and  corrected  for  any  slight  and  thoughtless  deviation 
from  a  prescribed  course,  in  matters  of  mere  form  or  otherwise  of 
little  consequence.  Such  a  government  in  a  school  has  a  tendency 
to  spoil  the  tempers  of  the  children,  and  stupify  their  mental  ener- 
gies. Ridicule  and  satire,  for  the  same  reason,  should  be  used,  if  ^ 
ever,  with  great  caution  ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that  never  on  any 
occasion  should  a  teacher  apply  vulgar  or  abusive  language  to  a  child* 
We  sometimes  find  in  our  schools,  children  so  extremely  bad,  that 
all  efforts  to  reform  them  seem  utterly  hopeless.  Teachers  are  apt 
in  such  cases,  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  desist  from  all  attempts  at 
reform  as  of  no  avaiL  ^Tho  boy,"  they  afe  apt  to  say,  ^  is  a  ruined, 
a  doomed  boy — ^I  can  do  nothing  with  him ;"  and  this  is  sometimes 
said  to  the  boy  himself,  in  presence  of  the  school,  and  perhaps  of 
others.  This  is  the  very  way  to  make  the  boy  desperate  in  his  con- 
duct, and  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery ;  whereas,  it  may 
be,  that  if  kind  and  encouraging  words  had  been  spoken  to  him  from 
day  to  day,  in  connection  with  other  judicious  means  of  discipline, 
he  might  have  been  saved.  The  rtry  worst  boys  have  in  many 
instances  been  reformed  in  this  way.    At  any  rate,  children  of  this 
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dMS  should  be  either  retahied  under  the  moral  influences  and  re- 
straints of  the  common  school,  or  if  deemed  irreclaimable  by  ordi- 
naiy  means,  should  be  sent  to  the  sdiools  of  Reform  or  the  House 
of  Correction. 

5th.  In  regard  to  the  health  of  pupils : — 

Teachers  should  always  take  care  that  the  school  room  and  redta* 
tion  room  are  properly  ventilated,  and  at  all  times  have  a  suitable 
temperature,  for  health  and  comfort 

One  recess  during  each  session  should  always  be  given,  so  as  to 
allow  the  pupils  opportunity,  if  they  desire  it,  to  go  out  of  the  school 
house  for  exercise,  &c.,  and  also  allow  time  for  opening  the  rooms 
for  the  influx  of  firesh  air.  The  recess  ehotUd  on  no  aeeount  be  inter- 
miUedy  whatever  be  the  weather^  thoagh  it  be  continued  but  for  four 
or  five  minutes.  Teachers  sometimes  omit  it,  and  as  an  indulgence 
to  the  children  for  the  loss  of  it,  shorten  the  session  for  the  same 
length  of  time.    This  should  never  be  done. 

In  regard  to  requiring  too  much  of  children,  we  have  spoken  of 
that,  in  the  way  of  caution,  in  another  part  of  the  report 

We  need  not  add  that  proper  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  positions,  postures  and  movements  of  the  pupils  in  the  school 
room,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  any  personal  habits 
that  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

6th.  Concerning  the  relation  of  Principal  and  Assistant : — 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  school  that  there  should  be 
entire  confidence  and  harmony  of  action  between  the  principal  and 
assistant  The  principal  as  the  head  of  the  school,  is  responsible  for 
its  proper  management  and  instruction,  and  may  establish  such  rules 
and  ^ve  such  directions  as  he  shall  judge  conducive  to  this  end, 
subject  of  course  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  committee. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant  promptiy  and  cordially  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him  in  carrying  into  effect  such  rules  and  directions. 

And  it  is  moreover  a  p^rt  of  the  duty  of  an  assistant  to  keep  up  a 
frank  communication  with  the  principal  in  regard  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  and  apprise  him  immediately  of  any  thing  wrong 
that  occurs  in  the  classes  or  among  the  pupils.  The  principal 
cannot  of  course  follow  with  his  eye  the  classes  into  Uie  recitation 
room,  nor  can  he  always  see  everything  that  is  going  on  in  all  parts 
of  the  schoolroom.  He  most  therefore  depend  in  a  measure  upon 
bis  assistant  in  securing  a  thorough  supervision  and  control  of  the 
flchool  It  is  obviously  therefore  a  dereliction  of  doty  on  the  part 
of  an  assistant,  openly  or  covertly  to  make  interest  with  any  portion 
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ofiliB  tehiotarn  advenelj  to  the  principal  and  his  government  of  the 
flchoolf^or  to  withhold  from  him  anj  material  information  that  in  any 
way  affects  its  good  order  and  discipline,  for  fear  of  losing  popolar- 
ity  with  some  of  the  pnpils,  or  for  any  other  cause. 

If  any  disagreement  occnrs  hetween  the  principal  and  assistant 
as  to  any  matter  connected  with  the  school,  if  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled by  themselyes,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  committee,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  them  so  as  to  restore  harmony  and  good  feei- 
ng between  the  parties,  then  the  only  course  will  be  for  one  or 
the  other  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  as  the  committee  shall 
decide. 

7th.  Teachers  should  aim,  as  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  to 
form  the  habits  and  characters  of  their  pupils  on  the  foundation  of 
high  moral  principles. 

With  a  Tiew  to  this  result,  they  should,  among  other  things,  guard 
with  the  utmost  yigilance  against  the  intrusion  into  the  school  room 
of  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  pupils,  or 
undermine  their  virtuous  principles-— every  thing  corrupting  in  prao* 
tice,  example,  or  communication.  The  poisonous  influence  of  one 
unprincipled  and  vicious  boy,  if  not  promptly  and  continually  coun- 
teracted by  efficient  means,  may  soon  contaminate  more  or  less  a 
whole  school — ^in  accordance  with  the  divine  maxim,  **  One  sinner 
destroyeth  much  good.** 

8th.  With  the  view  of  attaining  higher  perfection  in  their 
profession,  teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  all  means  within 
their  reach  for  self  improvement. 

Teachers  Institutes,  and  the  various  associations  connected  with 
education,  which  meet  from  time  to  time,  afford  opportunities 
to  the  enlightened  and  earnest  teacher  of  adding  to  his  stores  of 
knowledge  in  his  profession  which  he  will  not  fail  to  improve.  The 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience  which  takes  place  on  such 
occasions  among  teachers  is  of  great  value.  Suggestions  by  one  as 
the  results  of  his  experience  call  forth  suggestions  from  others,  and 
thus  a  reciprocal  benefit  is  realized,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service  in  their  future  efforts. 

Periodicals  also  of  various  kinds  relating  to  the  interests  and  meth- 
ods of  common  school  education,  such  as  the  ^Massachusetts  Teacher" 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  will  be  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
teachers  who  desire  all  the  light  they  can  obtain  in  relation  to 
their  duties. 

dth.  Teachers  should  endeavor,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently 
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with  their  other  duties,  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  parents 
of  their  pupils,  and  consult  with  them  from  time  to  time  as  thej 
have  opportunity  concerning  the  management  and  instruction  of 
their  children.  Occasions  sometimes  occur  when  a  teacher  finds  it 
important  to  seek  an  interview  with  parents  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation,  enquiry,  &c,  concerning  their  children;  and  if  a 
friendlj  relation  and  acquaintance  already  exists  between  them,  such 
interviews  will  be  much  more  agreeable  aqd  satisfactory  in  the 
results  than  they  otherwise  could  be. 

Besides  the  direct  benefits  which  will  attend  such  intercourse 
with  parents,  the  teachers  will  be  likely  through  their  infiuence  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  parents  and  secure  their 
interest  and  co-operation  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  school- 
Difficulties  too  in  respect  to  the  government  of  the  children  will  be 
less  likely   to  occur,  and  when  they  do  will  be  more  easily  adjusted. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  PARENTS. 

In  connection  with  the  last  suggestion  above  to  teachers,  we  desire 
briefiy  and  generally  to  advert  to  a  few  points  of  duty  which  con- 
cern parents  in  reference  to  the  schools. 

As  the  home  and  the  ichool  have  one  and  the  same  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  proper  training  and  right  education  of  the  children  of 
the  home,  so  they  should  be  in  unison  and  sympathy  in  their  action 
and  infiuences  in  this  matter. 

Teachers  have  an  arduous  and  responsible  trust  committed  to 
them ;  and  in  discharging  this  trust,  they  of^en  meet  with  perplex- 
ities and  troubles  which  seem  almost  insurmountable.  They  there- 
fore urgently  need  the  cordial  sympathies  and  efficient  support  of  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  school.  And  surely  none  have  a  greater 
interest  than  the  parents  whose  children  attend  them. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  parents  may  aid  and  co-operate 
with  teachers  in  advancing  the  interests  and  success  of  the  schools. 

1st.  In  respect  to  punctual  and  regular  attendance. 

Probably  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  thoughtless  negligence  or 
indifference  of  parents  that  the  great  evil  of  irregular  attendance 
exists  to  such  an  extent  as  it  does,  operating  most  injuriously  as  a 
drawback  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  Doubtless  children 
are  sometimes  kept  from  school  for  necessary  causes,  as  in  cises  of 
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ncknesa,  or  of  extreme  povert j  when  their  services  are  absolutely 
Deeded.  Bat  too  often  parents  detain  their  children  at  home  for 
the  most  trivial  reasons,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  indul- 
gence to  the  children  themselves.  If  parents  were  properlj  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  in  the  aggregate,  we  are  sure  thej 
would  make  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  own  individual  cases  to 
lessen  it. 

2d.  By  oecafflonallj  visiting  the  schools,    i 

This  dotj  is  too  generally  neglected ;  yet  one  would  suppose  that 
the  natural  interest  which  a  parent  must  feel  in  his  child  would  lead 
him  now  and  then  to  visit  the  place  where  the  child  was  passing 
through  a  process  of  discipline  and  training,  which  would  affect  his 
whole  future  life,  and  learn  by  his  own  personal  observation  and 
inspection  whether  that  process  was  such  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
the  coarse  which  every  prudent  and  thoughtful  man  takes  in  ref- 
erence to  the  most  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  and  surely  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  higher  consequence,  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for 
the  negligence  and  indifference  which  so  commonly  prevaiL 

If  parents  would  more  generally  take  an  interest  in, the  schools 
and  manifest  such  interest  by  visiting  them  and  watching  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  from  time  to  time,  the  influence  would  be  extremely 
beneficial.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  would  feel  encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  such  attentions  to  make  greater  exertions  than  ever 
before,  and  the  results  would  be  seen  in  decided  improvements  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

dd.  In  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies. 

Parents  can  aid  teachers  very  essentially  in  properly  conducting 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  can  do  this  by  exercising  a 
parent's  influence,  and  if  need  be,  a  parent's  authority  for  insuring  a 
regular  attendance  at  school,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  studies  of 
the  schooL  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  by  parents  to 
their  children  to  pursue  their  studies  with  earnestness  and  industry, 
and  suitable  expedients  adopted,  when  necessary,  to  awaken  the 
ambition  of  the  dull  and  indolent,  or  animate  the  hopes  of  the 
desponding. 

In  another  way  also,  parents  may  aid  teachers  in  this  matter, 
namely,  by  conferring  with  them  occasionally  in  regard  to  the  mode 
to  be  pursued  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  their  children. 
A  teacher  needs  to  know  something  of  the  disposition,  habits  and 
capacities  of  a  pupil,  and  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  perform 
intelleetoal  labor  without  injury,  in  order  anderstandingly  to  mark 
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oat  a  ooarae  of  Btady  and  treatment,  that  will  be  properly  adapted 
individually  to  such  a  pupil.  And  certainly  no  one  ia  usually  80 
well  qualified  to  give  this  knowledge  as  the  parent  It  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  frequent  interchange  of  views 
between  them  in  reference  to  these  points,  so  that  the  teacher  may 
be  able,  more  satisfactorily  to  both,  to  prescribe  such  a  plan  of  study 
and  exercises  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  case, 
and  vary  it  from  time  tp  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  pupil  may 
require. 

4th.  In  respect  to  the  good  order  and  proper  government  of  the 
school: — 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  difficult  branch  of  a  teacher's 
duty,  and  that  in  which  more  £Biil  than  in  any  other.  A  school  never 
can  be  successful,  if  the  teacher  does  not  maintain  a  proper  control 
and  discipline  in  its  management ;  and  this  depends  very  much  upon 
the  course  which  parents  take  in  sustaining  or  counteracting  bis 
efforts  in  this  behalf.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can  effectually  sustain 
a  teacher  in  his  government,  by  exercising  such  an  influence  and 
control  over  their  children  in  reference  to  it,  as  will  insure  a  respect 
for  the  teacher,  and  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  school ;  or 
on  the  other  hand,  they  can  easily  undermine  his  authority,  and 
thereby  destroy  his  usefulness  in  the  school,  by  encouraging  in  vari- 
ous ways  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
children. 

Difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  the  government  of  a  school  from 
mere  personal  prejudice  against  a  teacher,  or  from  some  trivial 
affair  of  discipline  that  has  transpired,  which  has  been  magnified 
into  a  great  outrage  by  circulation  in  a  neighborhood.  Such  things 
ought  to  receive  no  countenance  or  encouragement  from  parents ; 
but  if  at  any  time  they  are  aggrieved  by  any  measures  adopted  in 
reference  to  their  children,  they  should  either  seek  an  interview 
with  the  teacher  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter ;  or  if  it 
be  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the 
Committee,  bring  it  before  them  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  to  be 
by  them  investigated  and  properly  adjusted. 

Our  views  on  this  subject  were  fully  expressed  in  the  last  yearns 
report ;  we  forbear  therefore  to  enlarge  upon  it  further. 

There  are  various  other  ways  in  which  teachers  may  be  aided  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  will  readily  occur  to  thought- 
ful parents. 
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SUMMAEY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOB  THE    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE    GITT    GOVERNMENT. 

IsL  We  Teoommend  the  usual  appropriation  for  teachers'  wages, 
fuel,  &c^  probably  not  varjing  much  from  those  of  the  present  year, 
the  same  to  be  estinuUed  more  definitely  by  the  committee  of  the 
next  year. 

2d.  An  appropriation  for  a  new  school  house  in  the  SSxtem  Acr$$ 

Sd.  An  appropriation  fpr  a  new  school  house  for  the  Putt's  Bridge 
and  Five  Mile  Pond  District— the  present  school  houses  of  the  two 
districts  and  their  respective  schools  to  be  consolidated  into  one, 
to  be  kept  in  the  new  school  house— as  recommended  in  another 
part  of  the  Report,  and  for  the  reasons  there  stated. 

4t]i.  We  recommend  as  a  measure  to  be  adopted  the  next  or  the 
following  year,  the  enlargement  of  the  Emery  Street  School  house 
by  the  addition  of  another  story— -or  the  building  of  another  school 
house  in  the  district  north  of  the  Depot,  in  order  to  provide  necessary 
additional  school  room  for  the  children  in  that  section. 

5th.  We  make  the  same  recommendations  in  reference  to  appro- 
priations for  instruction  in  Penmanship  and  in  Music,  and  for  Maps, 
Charts,  Globes,  &o.,  as  were  made  last  year. 

6th.  We  recommend  that  the  school  house  agents,  and  other  spe- 
cial agents  in  the  several  Wards,  be  appointed,  authorized  and  direc- 
ted to  see  that  the  liruani  Laws,  and  other  laws  which  apply  to 
vagrant,  idle  and  vicious  children,  be  fully  carried  into  effect,  as 
has  been  done  In  Boston  and  other  places,  with  such  favorable 
results.  By  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chaibmait. 
SPBDropisLD,  Dec  1858. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO   THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 


To  JOUAH  HoOKEBy  EsQ., 

Chairman  of  ik$  Board  of  School  CommiUee : 

Tek  yean  baving  elapsed  since  the  organisation  of  the  High 
School,  in  its  present  location,  the  following  brief  record  of  the  past 
is  presented,  which  maj  afford  items  of  interest  to  sonus  and  serve 
as  a  historical  sketch  for  fotare  reference* 

On  Wednesday,  September  9th,  1848,  the  dedication  of  the  pres- 
ent High  School  Building,  on  Court  'Street,  occurred  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crowded  audience.  Bev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D^  then  recently 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  Hon.  Horaoe 
Mann,  hia  predecessor  in  the  same  office ;  the  School  Committee ; 
tbe  Building  Committee,  and  many  other  prominent  friends  of  Edu- 
cation were  present  Brief  addresses  were  deUvered  by  Dr.  Sears, 
Mr.  Mann  and  others.  The  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered  to 
the  Principal  of  the  School  by  Bey.  Mark  Trafton,  with  an  appro- 
priate address,  to  which  a  brief  response  was  returned  by  the  former. 
Music  by  the  pupils  was  interspersed  among  the  ezerdses.  Since 
that  time,  the  school  has  continued  in  operation,  fnlfllling  its  mission 
and  aiming  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  its  means  have 
permitted. 

The  present  Pbincipal  has  continued  in  charge,  without  inter- 
ruption, during  the  whole  period.  Miss  Mabgabet  Bliss,  the  first 
Assistant,  has  eootinued  through  the  same  time,  with  the  exception 
of  temporary  absence  on  two  occasions,  on  account  of  sickness. 

Miss  LnoT  A.  Fbttis,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  commenced  her 
duties  as  second  Assistant,  and  continued  till  the  winter  term  of 
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1850-51.  Mi88  Anqelika  WBiOHT^of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  sae- 
ceeded  her,  bot  remained  only  two  tenns.  Miss  Ltdia  C.  Max- 
«WELL,  of  Heath,  was  next  employed  in  May  1851,  and  remained 
•two  years..  Miss  Gabolinb  Ellis,  of  Walpole,  commenced  her 
tdnties  in  May  1858,  and  continued  two  years.  Miss  Mart  L. 
MoODT,  of  Chioopee,  succeeded  Miss  Ellis  in  May  1855,  and  re- 
mained one  year.  Miss  Layinia  B.  HASTiiras,  of  Southwick, 
entered  upon  her  duties  in  May  1856,  and  still  remains.  Miss  A. 
Jbahnbttb  Swan,  a  former  pupil  of  the  School,  was  appointed  as 
third  Assistant,  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  now  occupies  that  position. 

During  thpse  ten  years,  about  six  hundred  pupils  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  school,  remaining  through  periods  varying  from  one 
term  to  six  years  or  more.  ^ 

From  voluntary  contributions  of  the  pupils,  prepared  for  weekly 
exercises,  matter  has  been  furnished  for  the  publication  of  the  ^Nbw 
PoBTFOLio,"  printed  in  quarto  form,  of  which  the  ihifig'fifth  num- 
ber, of  eight  pages,  has  been  recently  issued.  It  has  proved  a  valu- 
able stimulant  in  the  department  of  English  compodtion. 

The  first  class  that  completed  the  prescribed  English  course  of 
studies,  consisting  of  nine  members,  graduated  March  28th,  1856 ; 
the  second  class,  March  27th,  1857,  numbering  fourteen ;  the  third 
class,  March  26th,  1858,  comprising  fourteen  members. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  and  present  character  of  the 
school,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  earlier  history  should  be  given.  The 
undersigned  entered  upon  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  school  in 
September,  1848,  while  it  was  the  highest  department  of  the  schools 
in  the  central  district,  located  on  State  Street.  In  tracing  the  histo- 
ry of  the  institution,  my  record  properly  commences  with  that  date. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  my  charge,  the  obstacles  to 
snobess,  or  any  considerable  degree  of  usefulness  were  numerous 
and  formidable.  With  two  hundred  and  iwmuty  pupib,  through  the 
winter  session  of  the  first  year,  varying  in  age  from  eight  to  twenty 
years,  or  more ;  with  attainments  widely  diverse, — from  those  who 
could  scarcely  read  the  easiest  sentences  without  spelling,  and  were 
totally  unable  to  read  writing,  to  those  who  were  studying  geometry, 
astronomy,  latin,  &c. ;  with  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  seats,  and 
tme  hundred  and  ninety  to  two  hundred  pupils,  in  daily  attendance 
to  provide  with  seats ;  and  with  only  two  female  assistants  to  con- 
duct all  the  operations  of  the  school,— it  may  be  readily  inferred 
that  littie  improvement  could  bQ  made  by  the  scholars,  and  only 
small  returns  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  money  ex- 
pended. 
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It  maj  be  proper  here  to  remark  that,  at  this  period,  compara- 
ti^ely  little  had  been  done  towards  a  proper  grading  and  classifica- 
cien  of  the  Bcboois  in  the  town.  Papils  went  from  one  school  to 
another  according  to  o^e  and  atiainment ;  and  when  the  latter  failed, 
the  former  often  placed  very  backward  pnpils  in  a  higher  depart- 
ment, greatly  to  its  detriment.  With  little  restraint  or  direction  in 
the  proce&s  of  promotion,  papib  pressed  forward,  almost  ad  libUnm, 
in  the  apparent  expectation  that  a  higher  position  wonld  necessarilj 
fluke  them  wiser.  The  result  was  incessant  confusion ;  little  per- 
sonal Implication  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  unavoidably,  little  instruc- 
tion from  the  teachers,  and  little  progress  in  the  school. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  highest  department  of  the  center 
schools  antil  the  spring  of  1845,  when,  for  ih6  first  time,  a  second 
male  teacher  was  employed  who  took  off  a  large  class  of  the  younger 
and  most  backward  pupils,  with  which  a  second  grade  was  formed. 

From  this  time^  closer  personal  attention  could  be  given  to  t^e 
members  of  the  school ;  the  instruction  and  influence  of  the  teachers 
became  more  efficient,  and  general  improvement  was  more  obvious. 
Pupils  who,  previous  to  this,  had  withdrawn  discouraged,  began  to 
return,  and  the  accommodations  became  too  straitened  for  those  who 
claimed  the  1t>enefits  of  the  public  school. 

A  new  building  seemed  necessary,  and  after  the  usual  discussions 
and  dissensions  incident  to  the  location  and  erection  of  a  school  edi- 
fice, a  vote  was  obtained  to  build.  The  completion  and  dedication 
of  the  house  on  Court  Street,  as  above,  was  the  result 

Mach  of  the  year,  preceding  the  removal  of  the  school  from  State 
to  Coort  Street,  was  occupied  in  reviews  of  primary  studies,  in 
anticipation  of  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  new  building. 
At  this  time  appeared  the  first  indications  of  ambition  and  arousing 
fiom  an  intellectual  lethargy  in  the  school.  On  examination,  from 
the  whole  number,  about  ninety-five,  eighty-two  were  pronounced 
qualified  for  promotion.  The  title  of  ^  High  School**  now  became 
confirmed ;  but  it  was  snch  only  for  the  center  district  of  the  town. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1849,  the  law  requiring  every  town  contain- 
ing a  specified  number  of  inhabitants,  to  maintain  a  High  School 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  made  it  necessary  for 
Springfield  to  move  for  the  estabUshmeot  of  such  a  school.  The 
agitation  of  the  question  resulted  in  a  compromise  between  the 
town  and  center  district,  whereby  the  new  building  should  be  used 
in  part,  for  a  ^Town  High  School."  In  the  month  of  May,  1849, 
thmfore,  the  Springfield  High  School  was  inaugurated  and  com- 
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mepced  operatioiis  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town.  Jmmediatelj, 
bj  the  addition  of  papils  from  all  the  districts,  in  which  thej  were 
foand  qualified  for  admission,  the  school  was  greatly  aagmented  in 
numbers. 

If  onr  space  would  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  at  length 
the  comparative  results  of  the  school  hefore  it  assumed  its  present 
position,  and  what  it  has  accomplished  since  its  re-organization  in 
1848.  A  brief  statement  wiU  illustrate.  From  the  report  as  early 
as  1858,  it  appears  Uiat  from  the  class  of  lads  belonging  to  the  school 
during  the  first  year,  there  were  four  then  in  college ;  two  had 
graduated,  of  whom  one  was  a  Principal  of  an  Academy,  and  ojm  a 
Law  student ;  eight  were  Surveyors  and  Rail  Boad  Engineers ;  eight 
were  clerks  in  Banks ;  one.  Bridge  Builder ;  ihree^  Book  Keepers ; 
Jwe^  Telegraph  Operators,  ftc.,  &c.  The  number  thus  and  otherwise 
employed  has  been  largely  increased  since  that  time.  By  the 
report  of  last  year  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  more  tl^ui  fifty  teachers 
employed  in  this  city,  during  the  previous  year,  twenig-ihreOf  or 
nearly  one  half  were  former  pupils  of  the  High  School,  receiving 
95482  or  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  money  appropriated  by  the  city 
for  teachers'  services. 

But  pecuniaiy  gain  is  not  the  most  important  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  mental  improvement  A  mind  better  disciplined,  with 
increased  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  usefulness  in  every  sphere  of 
life,  better  fitted  to  render  all  around  them  happier  and  better  by 
enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  life's  duties,  exerts  an  elevating 
influence  on  our  own  community,  and  ultimately  on  the  world. 

A  passing  notice,  at  least,  is  due  to  a  few  individuals,  by  whose 
earnest,  unti^g  effort  and  judidous  counsels,  an  impetus  was  given 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Springfield,  to  whom  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  children  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  improvements 
and  increased  privileges  in  school  instruction  which  they  now  enjoy. 

Among  the  most  infiuential,  zealous  and  wise  in  all  his  action, 
'William  Dwight,  Esq.,  was  prominent  He  was  Jirtt  and  most 
energetic  in  the  special  movement  of  obtaining  a  higher  grade  and 
better  classification  of  schools;  and  never  relaxed  until  suooesa 
crowned  his  efforts. 

The  present  Chairman  of  our  School  Committee,  Josaah  Hooker, 
Esq.,  always  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  supervision  of  school  interests, 
by  his  uniform  good  judgment,  prudence  and  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  rendered  effident  aid  in  the  enterprise. 

Bev.  W.  B.  O.  Feabody,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D., 
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Sanmel  Bowles,  sen.,  then  Pnidential  Committee,  John  B.  Eirk- 
hsm,  Samuel  Bejnolds,  Eliphalet  Trask,  were  greatly  influen- 
tial in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  reformation  of  the  schools,  in  giving 
right  direction  to  the  efforts  made. 

The  following  gentlemen  constituted  the  ^  Building  Committee  ** 
for  the  erection  of  the  house  on  Court  Street,  now  occupied  by  the 
dly  High  School  and  Grammar  School 

Josiah  Hooker,  Esq.,  Chairman  and  Treasurer;  Chester  W.  Cha- 
inn,  William  Dwight,  EliphalA  Trask,  Simon  Smith,  Samuel  Bey- 
nolds,  (deceased,)  D.  W.  WiUard,  (deceased.) 

To  these  gentlemen,  are  we,  to-day,  under  great  obligations  for  our 
oonvenient  and  pleasant  accommodations,  and  hundreds,  will  unite 
in  ascribing  to  them  all  thanks  for  the  advantages  they  have  en- 
joyed during  the  past  ten  years. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  CANDIDATES  FOB  ADMISSION. 

In  reply  to  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the  conditions  of  admis- 
sion and  process  of  examination  of  candidates,  made  by  citizens,  and 
persons  abroad  interested  in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of 
Schools  of  like  character,  the  following  statements  are  ofiered. 

1.  The  examination  of  candidates  is  confined  to  Arithmetiej  Eng- 
Uth  Orammarj  Ctwgrapkjfj  BmUnff^  Spelling  and  BUiorg  of  ihe 
UinUd  SiaUB.  ' 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  will  be  no  substitute  for 
any  faUntre  in  those  required. 

8.  Aeeuracg  in  tpeOing  and  exedUncB  in  reading  are  deemed  of 
the  firH  imparianee. 

4  A  ArMmeiief  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  either  GreenleaTs  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Thompson's  Prac- 
tical, or  some  other  work  equivalent  to  them. 

5.  In  Mngliih  Orammar^  he  must  be  able  to  analyx$  and  parte 
readily  and  correctly,  easy  sentences  in  prose  and  poetry,  giving 
rules  from  the  Grammar  which  shall  indicate  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  the  language. 

6.  In  Geography^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  topical  Geogra- 
phy, or  a  knowledge  of  everything  usually  found  on  the  maps  of 
sudi  a  work  as  Mitcheirs,  is  required,  and  the  more  knowledge  of 
Descriptive  and  Physical  Greograpl^,  the  better. 

7.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  HUtary  of  ihe  DniUd  Siatetf  is  • 
necessary,  as  far  as  to  the  death  of  Washington. 
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8.  Anj  penon  wishing  to  join  classes  in  stndies  more  advanced 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  on  being  found  qnalified  on  all  previoiis 
studies. 

TIME  OF  ADMISSION. 

1«  Thk  Ankuax  Examination  far  the  admistian  of  a  new 
elau  takes  place  on  the  Friday  and  Saiwrdajf  of  the  Uut  foeek  of 
the  Winter  term^  unless  notice  shall  be  given  otherwise,  through  the 
papers.  « 

2.  Every  candidate  must  be  present  at  9  o'clock  of  the  first  daj, 
(Friday,)  and  should  be  provided  with  slate  and  pencil,  pens  and 
one  or  two  sheets  of  paper. 

8.  The  course  of  studies  of  the  year  commences  with  the  Sum- 
mer term,  and  scholars  entering  the  school  after  this  time  are  expee- 
ted  to  be  more  advanced  in  their  attainments,  in  proportion  as  they 
enter  later  in  the  year.  It  would  not  be  lor  the  interobt  of  the 
scholar  to  join  a  class  for  which  he  is  not  qualified,  nor  for  the  cla^s, 
when  an  incompetent  member  would  retard  its  progress  and' unnec- 
essarily task  the  teacher. 

5,  Scholars  belonging  to  families  having  moved  into  town  between 
exa,7nnation$f  may  be  admitted  by  consent  of  the  School  Committee, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  they  are  qualified,  on  private  examination, 
to  join  the  classes  of  the  school.  But  they  are  received  only  an 
trials  till  they  make  it  appear  whether  they  are  qualified  to 
remain. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Candidates  are  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from  their  former 
Teacher,  testifying  to  their  general  character  in  respect  to  deport- 
ment, and  that  those  coming  from  Grammar  Schools  have  been 
members  of  the  first  clou,  up  to  the  time  .of  examination.  Pupils 
from  a  lower  class  may  be  presented  for  examiuation,  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  they  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  promotion. 

METHOD  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

The  Board  of  examiners  consists  of  any  convenient  number  of  the 
School  Committee,  assisted  by  the  Principal  of  the  school.  The 
names  of  the  candidates  assembled  for  examination  are  supposed  to 
be  unknown  to  the  examiners. 

A  card  with  a  number  on  it,  which  is  to  be  used  during  the  exam- 
ination instead  of  the  name^  is  given  to  each  individual  to  be  exam- 
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ined,  on  which  the  candidate  writes  his  namet  age  and  the  name  of 
the  teacher  whose  school  he  hist  attended.  This  card  is  to  he  re- 
tained bj  the  candidate,  through  the  examination,  and  is  to  be  pkced 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  after  the  record  is  made  np  which 
shall  determine  the  qualifications  of  each  individuaL 

The  whole  examination  is  conducted  by  writing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  reading. 

A  series  of  questions  is  presented  which  each  candidate  copies  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  then  one,  two  or  three  hours,  as  may  seem  dedra- 
ble,  are  allowed  to  the  class,  to  study  the  questions  and  leave  their 
answers  on  the  sheet  in  the  most  intelligible  form  they  are  able  to 
present. 

No  communications  are  allowed  and  no  assistance  from  any  quar- 
ter. The  object  is  to  determine  what  avaUabb  knowledge  each  may 
possess,  and  the  ability  to  use  it  when  required. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  performance  of  the 
work,  the  paper  is  taken  by  the  Committee,  and  by  them  each  ques- 
tion is  carefully  examined  and  marked  according  to  its  value, — 10  if 
the  answer  is  perfect  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  prop- 
erly and  intelligibly  entered  on  the  sheet, — less  than  ten  if  defective, 
down  to  0  if  not  attempted,  or  if  it  manifests  entire  ignorance  of  the 
process. 

Suppose  ten  questions  to  be  given  in  each  study.  The  foUowing 
results  taken  from  the  record  of  an  actual  examination  will  illustrate 
the  method  of  determining  the  scholarship  of  each  individuaL 

No.  87.  Arithmetic,  10,  10,  10,  10,  10,  9,  0,  10,  10,  0,=79-f- 10=7.» 

Geography,  10,    »,    9,    4,    7,  6,  9,    9,    8,  7,«78  4- 10«=7.S 

Onunmar,  8,   8,    5,    6,  10,     Paning,*   8&,»72-rlO»7.a 

Baading, 0.8 

Spelling,  9.5 

Divide  by  the  number  of  ftadies,  6)41.7 

Average  scholaiahip  on  all  the  stndief ,  8.84 

•Parting  and  Analytis  are  counted  equal  to  fire  qaestiona. 

Next,  the  rdaHve  rank  of  each  individual  is  found  by  arranging 
the  numbers  representing  general  sehohnhip  in  a  column,  the  highest 
standing  first,  and  from  that  to  the  lowest.  The  standard  of  admis- 
sion at  the  last  examination  was  fixed  at  6,  all  who  attained  six  and 
above  were  admitted ;  all  below  were  rejected. 

By  this  method  all  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  is  en- 
tirely avoided,  inasmuch  as  no  names  appear  on  the  sheets  contain- 
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ing  the  answers ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  anj  individaal  during  the  examination  of  the  answers. 
The  candidate,  also,  avoids  the  excitement  of  being  frightened,  as  in 
oral  examinations. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  Statute  of  the  Commonwealth  defines  the  course  of  studiea, 
in  general,  to  be  pursued  in  all  the  High  Schools  of  the  State. 
While  we  aim  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  in  its  full  extent, 
our  primary  object  is  to  begin  with  the  elementary  principles  and 
studies,  and  take  the  pupil  over  the  course  with  care  to  render  every 
step  familiar,  that  his  future  progress  may  be  easy,  perspicuous  and 
agreeable.  To  this  end,  the  members  are  desired  to  qualify  them- 
selves thoroughly  in  all  their  preparatory  studi^ ;  and  their  exam- 
ination for  admission  is  made,  in  some  measure,  a  test  of  their  thor- 
oughness. But,  beyond  this,  the  new  class,  on  entering  the  school 
is  required  to  review  the  common  English  Branches,  before  proceed- 
ing to  higher  studies. 

.  Ability  totpeU  correctly  is  deemed  highly  important,  as  Ijing  at 
the  foundation  of  all  requirements,  without  which  no  person  can  be 
accurate  or  intelligible  as  a  scholar,  or  ever  safe  from  exposure  ta 
great  mortification  in  after  life.  Regular  exercises  are  required  in 
this  branch,  which  are  rigidly  criticised,  until  the  pupils  make  it  ob- 
vious thatthey  are  no  longer  necessary.  Constant  practice  in  English 
Composition,  and  numerous  exercises  akin  to  it,  contribute  greatly  to 
secure  and  confirm  the  habit  of  spelling  with  facility  and  accuracy. 

Rbaddco  and  DacLAMATiON  receive  all  the  attention  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  the  school  will  allow  the  teachers  to  bestow.  Public 
exerdses  in  these  branches  are  held  weekly,  during  a  ooosiderable 
portion  of  the  year,  by  the  whole  school. 

The  new  class  devote  the  first  term  of  fourteen  weeks,  to  a  review 
of  Gboo&apht.  This  is  taught  by  the  "topical  method,"  which 
presents  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  science^  wlule  it  admits  of  min- 
ute detaUs,  and  enables  the  pupil  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  At  the  same  time  and  during  the  succeeding  term  of 
twelve  weeks,  the  dass  review  the  Arithmetic  and  Enolisb 
Grammab,  using  higher  text  books  than  those  with  which  the  pupils 
have  become  familiar  in  the  Grammar  Schoob. 

Thus,  with  difierent  books,  with  teachers  pursuing  different  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  the  fiiculties  of  the  scholar  are  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  awaken  the  mind  to  grasp  with  renewed  interest 
and  vigor  the  same  principles,  with  enlarged  views  and  stronger 
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comprehension.  Therefore,  it  is  deemed  expedient  for  a  pupil  who 
comes  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  but  a  few  months,  as  some- 
times happens,  to  spend  that  time  on  reviews  of  elementarj  studies 
and  principles,  as  best  calculated  to  fit  him  to  engage  in  the  active 
duties  of  life.  And  the  design  of  the  whole  course  of  studies,  in  its 
arrangement,  is  that  at  whatsoever  point,  in  his  progress,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  stop,  short  of  a  completion  of  the  course,  those  taken  in 
order  will  be  found  most  serviceable  in  his  future  experience. 

To  arrange  a  course  of  studies  for  a  school  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  scholars,  comprising  a  full  English  course,  and  the  Latin, 
Oreek  and  French  languages,  in  addition,  so  that  the  most  capable 
shall  be  fully  occupied,  and  those  of  feeble  powers  shall  not  be  over* 
taxed,  is  a  problem  to  solve,  with  the  difficulties  of  which  those  are 
best  acquainted  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter.  Our  plan, 
as  laid  down,  presumes  the  pupil  competent  to  learn  three  leseone 
Auly,  together  with  collateral,  general  exercises,  of  such  length  as 
will  enable  him  to  pass  over  the  English  course  in  three  years.  To 
do  this  successfully,  several  requisites  are  needful. 

1.  The  scholar  must  possess  gooAphyeieal  health  and  vigor. 

2.  Must  have  a  thorough  preparation  on  all  preliminary  studies. 

3.  Should  possess  a  good  degree  of  maturity  of  mind. 

4.  Should  unceasingly  cherish  an  earnest  purpoee  to  secure  the 
most  complete  success. 

Those  who,  from  deficiency  in  any  of  these  particulars,  are  unable 
to  finish  the  course  in  the  time  assigned,  may  still  accomplish  the 
whole  by  diminiehing  the  daily  labor  and  extending  the^  time.  In- 
stead of  three  studies,  let  the  pupil  take  two,  and  add  another  year 
to  the  course.  But  if  he  cannot  remain  so  long,  he  must  be  content 
with  whatever  he  can  do,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  bodily 
health,  which  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  large  intellectual  acquire- 
ments ;  for  however  desirable  a  well  cultivated  mind  and  treasures 
of  knowledge  may  be,  tbey  afibrd  poor  comfort  under  chronic  pains, 
for  the  kssitude  and  debility  of  a  prostrated  physical  system.  Health 
first, — mental  culture  second ;  but  both  togetner  when  practicaL 

These  explanations  are  offered  with  reference  to  those  whose  fe^rs 
lead  them  to  anticipate  the  direst  consequences  to  our  rising  genera- 
tion, from  overtaxing  the  intellect  and  abridging  the  exercise  of 
pupils  in  our  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
determine,  in  general,  about  what  amount  of  mental  application  a 
pupil  will  bear  without  injury,  and  should  so  arrange  the  exercises, 
if  possible,  as  to  secure  variety  and  ease  of  intellectnal  effort    So 
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ftr  as  he  can  know  that  a  pupil  shonld  be  relieved,  it  beoomes  his 
daty  to  adapt  their  labor  to  his  capacity  of  endarance.  Everj  jadi- 
doos  teacher  will  do  this. 

But  who  can  know,  so  well  as  a  parent  ought  to  know,  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  child  for  assuming  the  tasks  of  the  school-room  ?    The 
objects  of  the  teacher  and  parent  are  identical,  in  the  end  to  be 
gained.     Should  the  former  err  or  misjudge,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  latter  to  suggest  a  remedy,  personally,  or  through  the  proper 
authority ;  and  when  made  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  it  can  hardly  fail 
of  being  well  received  and  productive  of  good  results.    It  can  be 
•of  no  possible  advantage  to  a  school  to  have  any  number  of  invalid 
puplils,  however  small;  much  less  that  strong  and  healthy  pupils 
should  be  made  such  by  extraordinary  demands  upon  their  time  and 
strength.    To  avoid  this,  due  care  is  taken  to  so  adjust  all  duties 
(that  the  powers  of  each  shall  be  suitably  exercised  to  give  them 
^healthy  action.    The  cordial  co-operation  and  aid  of  parents  is  alone 
^needed  to  produce,  almost  infallibly,  the  desired  result 

Our  great  aim  is  to  accomplish  thoroughly  whatever  may  be  at- 
tempted, whether  much  or  little ;  and  this  not  merely  with  reference 
to'the  duties  of  the  day, — ^but  to  confirm  the  halni  for  all  future  time. 
If  the  pupil  can  but  learn  one  lesson  in  a  day,  let  that  be  well  done, 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  and  should  be  satisfactory. 
ATTENDANCE. 
We  have  but  little  to  say  on  this  subject,  for  the  simple  reason 
•  that  we  have  only  to  record  a  most  gratifying  success.    Absolute 
necessity  will  always  require  as  much  absence  as  we  have  bad 
during  the  past  year.    When  therefore  our  record  shows  an  atten- 
dance, through  an  entire  year,  of  98.141  per  cent, — ^less  than  two 
scholars  absent,  each  day,  on  an  average, — no  more  can  reasonably 
be  required.    It  is  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  in  attendance  for  each 
term,  and  the  whole  year,  together  with  the  peremUag$  of  atten- 
dance of  the  school  for  the  same  time. 


1867-S. 

Whole  No.  Enfd. 

Aye*ge 

No.  thro*  year. 

Attend  pr.  ct.  fhro'  year 

MaL  Fern. 

Total. 

Males  Females  Total. 

Males   Feniales  TotaL 

Win.te.17w. 

86      n 

118 

84.6 

78.2    107.7 

Sum.  "   18  " 

8S       81 

120 

86.8 

77       118.8 

98.140    97.142     97.641 

FsU    •«  ia« 

87       77 

lU 

86 

78         109 

98           98.200    98.100 

86.6 

74.6        109 

98.684      97.647    98.141 
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The  whole  namber  belonging 

to  the  school ; 

the  average  nninber 

in  attendance ; 

and  the  per  cent 

.  of  attendance,  daring  the  past  six 

yean,  have  been  as  follows : 

No.  belonging. 

ATO'ge.  Attend. 

Per  ct  attend. 

In  1853 

170 

109 

95 

1854 

176 

105 

96.4 

1855 

186 

115 

95 

1856 

166 

108.5 

948 

1857 

156 

109.8 

97.7 

1858 

172 

109 

98.141 

In  1866. 
24 
15 
33 


The  number  of  those  not  absent  nor  tardy  during  the 

Males.       Fem.       TotaL       In  1867. 
Winter  term  1858  was        17  25        42  34 

Sammer  «        «      «  19  37        56  45 

Fan         u        u      u  20  42        62  48 

Fifteen  in  the  female  department  and  six  in  the  male,  making  a 
total  of  twenty-one,  have  been  through  the  entire  year  without 
an  absence  or  tardiness. 

The  fbllowiog  are  the  names  of  those  belonging  to  this  dass, 
most  of  whom  had  been  through  several  previous  temu  or  yeort 
without  absence  or  tardiness ;  and  the  whole  number  of  weeks  they 
have  been  thus  is  appended  to  each  name. 

Martha  D.  Both,      84.    Lydia  Cooley,  67. 

Delia  M.  Montagne,  148. 
Carrie  F.  Spooner,  109. 
Biarj  E.  Streeter,  148. 
Emm  L.  Terry.  42. 
Abbie  L.  Tyler,  42. 
Jane  E.  Tyler,         148. 

Of  the  class  admitted  this  year,  (in  April)  the  following  have 
not  yet  been  absent  nor  tardy,  making  an  attendance  of  twenty-five 
weeks  each. 


Mary  E.  Coffran, 

42. 

NeUia  S.  Collins, 

67. 

Soaan  J.  Harris, 

84. 

M.  J.  HamUton, 

42. 

Mary  B.  Kenney, 

67. 

Abby  M.  Manb, 

67. 

Nettie  B.  Wilcox,  67. 
Edward  D.  Hayes,  109. 
William  N.  Rice,  67. 
Monroe  B.  WB8hbnme,67. 
Andrew  J.  Wright,  84. 
Wm.  Montague,  58. 


George  H.  Cowdin, 
Myron  R.  Williams, 
Hugh  Donnelly, 
Theodore  B.  Stearns, 
Fannie  H.  Parish, 
Hannah  P.  Blake, 


Charles  S.  Marsh, 
Mattie  C.Rice, 
Emma  F.  Arnold, 
Sarah  F.  Bumham 
Mary  M.  Hawkins. 


Ellen  J.  Norrisy 
Stella  Warren, 
Lizzie  Gorham, 
Mary  E.  Burr- 
Sarah  A.  PraU 
Total  16. 


Many  others  not  included  above,  have  been  absent  only  once  or 
twice ;  and  some  have  been  detained  from  school  by  the  dfath  of 
friends,  or  other  unavoidable  causes,  for  a  brief  space ;  a  few  by 
sii^esfl. 
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The  Aob  of  Pupils.    The  average  age  of  the  school 

Males.  Females.  Average. 

Dec  1, 1856,  was     15  jrs.  2  mos.     16  jrs.  2  mos.     15  yrs.  8  mos. 
"    1,1857,    "      16«0«        16    "2«        16    "1** 
«    1,1858,    «*      16   «    8i«        16    "    6f«        16    «    7i  " 

THE  THIRD  GRADUATING  CLASS, 
Completed  the  course  of  stadies  and  occupied  Friday  eyening, 
March  26th,  1858,  with  the  usual  exercises  of  the  graduating  class, 
in  Music  Hall.    Essays  and  Dissertations  were  presented  by  the 
following  individuals. 

Gborgia.ha  H.  Davis,  Essay.  Influence  of  Modem  Discoveries  on 

the  world. 

Julia  A.  Bates,  ^  '    Mission  of  the  Beautiful  and  UsefuL 

LuOT  M.  Woodman,       **       Fireside  Angels. 

Adelaide  £.  Moobe,    **       A  cultivated  mind  necessary  to  the 

highest  degree  of  enjoyment. 

Alice  E.  Sackett,         ^      The  unseen  Battle  Field. 

S.  Louise  Cbane,  **      Influence  of  Fashion  in  the  forma- 

tion of  Character. 

Ellen  M.  Whttnet,      "      The  Power  and  Mystery  of  Thought 

M.  Louise  Dunbab,  Poem.  Gone  but  not  lost 

Chas.  a.  Bubnham,  Disser'n.  Advantages  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 

'  Discussion.  Question. — ^Which 
will  best  prepare  woman  for  the 


Helen  B.  Hodgett, 

LuoT  H.  Peabl,  y  Ump. 

Mabt  a.  Dickinson, 


Duties  of  Life,  a  Domestic  or 
Literary  Education  ? 
Celeste  Newhall,  Essay.    Florence  Nightingale. 
William  H.  H.  Kendall,    True  Greatness,  with  Valedictory. 

Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  presented  the  Diplomas  to  the  class 
in  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  with  appropriate  remarks. 

PRIZE  SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  senior  class  exercises,  an  exhibi- 
tion took  place  in  Music  Hall,  comprising  the  following  exercises : — 

Reading  by  six  young  ladies,  and  Declamations  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  of  young  gentlemen,  chosen  by  vote  of  the  school.  Also,  six 
selected  Compositions  were  read.    Music  by  pupils. 

The  Readers  were : — 
Ellen  M.  Whitney,      Isabella  A.  Strickland,    Emma  J.  Goodrich^ 
Mary  Ew  Streeter,       Martha  D.  Bush,  Celeste  Newhall, 
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The  Speakers  were : — 
J.  HeDrj  HarriDgtony    Wm.  N.  Rice,  John  K  Steams^ 

Geo.  6.  Strickland,        Monroe  B.  Washbam,  Wm.  H.  H.  EendalL 

Compositions  were  read  by : — 
Boman  A.  Crane,        Carrie  F.  Spooner,  Maggie  H.  Bell, 

lixzie  P.  Hawley,       Wm.  N.  Rice,  Mary  K  Streeter. 

Critics : — Josiah  Hooker,  J.  6.  Holland,  C.  R.  Chaffee. 

The  first  prize  in  Declamation  was  awarded  to  Wh.  H.  H,  Ken- 
dall, the  second  to  Wm.  N.  Rice. 

The  prize  to  the  best  Reader  was  awarded  to  Celeste  Nswhall* 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school  during  the 
year  past^  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  is  indicated  by  the 
numbers  accompanying. 

Latin,  78;  Greek,  5 ;  French,  12.    Total  in  Languages,  95. 


Arithmetic,         83. 

Geography^ 

47. 

Hist.  U.  States,  78. 

Algebra,                 48. 

Nat.  Philosophy, 

,35. 

Punctuation,       53. 

Modem  History,     10. 

Botany, 

22. 

Rhetoric,             52. 

Astronomy,             36. 

Physiology, 

41. 

PhyslGeo'phy,29. 

Book-Eeeping,       36. 

Geometry, 

28. 

Chemistry,          22. 

Household  Science,  37. 

Geology, 

15. 

Mental  Philos'y,  84. 

Paley'sNatTheoL18. 

Moral  Science, 

17. 

Eng.  Literature,  16. 

Ancient  Geog.,       12. 

, 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of  definiteness 
a  Tiew  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  expected  to  labor  and  the  objects 
he  should  strive  to  attain,  the  following  pbui  of  studies  is  presented 
as  that  which  we  find  most  practicable  in  our  present  stage  of 
advancement. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

riBST    TBAB. 

Summer  Term.  Arithmetic,  Eng.  Grammar,  Greography  14  weeks. 
Pall  "       Arithmetic,  Eng.  Grammar,  Hist.  U.  S.  11       " 

Winter       "        Algebra,       Nat  Philos.        Hist  U.  S.  17      « 
Reviews.      Reviews.  Reviews. 
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SBOOND  TEAR. 

Summer  Tenn.  Algebra,      Botany,  or  An. 

&  Mod'n.  Hist. 
Fall  ^       Astronomy,  Physiology, 

Winter      "       Greometry,    Physiology, 
&  Reviews.  6s  Reviews. 


Rhetoric,    14  weeks. 

Phys.Geog.ll  •* 
Book  Keep.  17  ** 
Mensuration  9c  Rev's. 


Hoaseh'd  Sci.  14  weeks. 
Moral  PhUos.  11      « 
Eng.  LiteraL  17      «* 
&  Reviews. 


THIRD    TBAR. 

Summer  Term.  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Fall  ''       Geology      Ment.  Philos. 

Winter      <<       Zoology,      Ment  Philos. 
&  Reviews.  &  Reviews. 

Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry,  Surveying,  Logic,  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Nat* 
ural  Theology,  &c.,  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  studies 
named  above,  or  may  constitute  a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


FIRST    TEAR. 


Summer  Term. 

Latin  Lessons. 

Fall 

Latin  Grammar — Reader  and   Exercises. 

Winter       « 

Latin  Grammar — Reader  and  Exercises. 

8BOOND     TEAR. 

Summer  Term. 

Caesar,                    Greek  Lessons. 

Fall 

Csssar,                    Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Winter       " 

Virgil,                    Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

THIRD    TEAR. 

Summer  Term. 

Yirgil,                    Anabasis. 

Fall 

Winter       « 

Cicero,                    Homer. 

The  French  Language  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  course 
above.    Constant  reference  to  the  Classical  Dictionary,  Antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mythology,  and  written  exercises  in   Greek, 
Latin  and  French,  are  required  throughout  the  course. 
,    Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English  Studies, 
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in  connection  with  the  Latin,   Greek  or  French ;  but  these  mnBt 
never  be  soffered  to  retard  the  progress  of  classes  in  the  languages. 

THE  JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  1858. 
The  largest  class  of  candidates  from  the  Grammar  Schools  ever 
examined,  passed  the  ordeal  April  27th  and  29th,  requiring  two 
entire  dajs.  The  whole  number  under  examination  was  Mr«ily- 
^^^ree ;  Jifiy-cne  of  whom  were  admitted.  The  number  of  candidates 
from  the : — 

Court  Street  Grammar  School,  was  37,  admitted,  28. 

tJnion    "  «  «    22,        «        19. 

Auburn"  «  «      8,        "  7. 

Central"  "  ^      4,        «  2. 

Private"  "  "      2,        "  0. 

73  61 

'  Thirtj-three  admitted  were  females,  and  eighteen  males.  ZVo 
were  added  subsequently  to  the  female,  and  four  to  the  male  depart- 
ment, making  an  aggregate  of  fifty-seven  new  members  admitted  to 
the  school  during  the  year. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  can  only  add  that  in  no  previous  year 
has  our  school  seemed  so  uniformly  and  entirely  prosperous  as  during 
this  just  closed.  The  pupils  as  a  whole,  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
measure  of  health  and  physical  vigor,  and  with  equal  energy  of 
intellect  have  all  seemed  to  engage  with  cheerfulness  and  prompt- 
ness in  all  the  required  duties.  Never  have  we  had  occasion  to 
exercise  so  little  "  government "  to  preserve  propriety  and  order ; 
never  have  we  had  a  spirit  so  teachable,  nor  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  the  benefits  which  the  institution  presents 
for  the  improvement  of  mind  and  formation  of  character.  For  no 
small  portion  of  this  prosperity  and  success,  I  most  cordially  ac- 
knowledge the  indebtedness  of  the  school  to  the  earnest  co-opera- 
tion and  faithfulness  of  the  Assistant  Teachers,  and  judicious  action 
of  the  Board  of  School  Committee. 

Most  obediently  yours,  A.  PARISH. 
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REPORT 


OF   THE 


SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Springfield  for 
the  year  1859,  respectftilly  submit  their  annual  report  as 
follows : — 

The  School  year,  so  far  as  the  expenditures  of  the 
department  are  concerned,  and  for  some  other  purposes, 
begins  December  1st,  and  ends  ITovember  30th  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  so  as  to  comprise  all  the  school  terms  of  the 
year,  the  first  term  being  the  Winter  term,  which  begins 
on  the  1st  Monday  of  December. 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  YEAR. 
Paid  for  wa^s  of  Teachers,    (inclndrng  the   Evening 


School.) 

$16,196  77 

for  Fuel,  &c.. 

2,000  00 

for  ordinaiy  Bepalra, 

2,054  82 

Town  of  Chioopee  fbr  Toition  d  ehUdien,  liring  near 

the  boundary  line,  in  the  yean  1858  and  1859, 

120  00 

for  services  of  School  Committee, 

650  00 

$21,020  68 
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BXPBNDITUKES  FOR  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  for  reptiring  and  adding  another  story  to 

the  Ikneiy  Stzeet  School  House,  $885  10 

Amount  paid  for  building  a  new  school  house  in  the  sixteen   . 

Acres  District,  1,553  16 

Amount  expended  for  permanent  improvements, 
Add  (as  above)  amount  of  current  expenses, 

Whole  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  year, 

RECEIPTS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Received  for  tnitbn  of  children  firom  public  ground, 
'*        rent  of  School  house  land,  York  Street, 
* <        Income  of  City  School  Fund, 
"    «•  State  School  Fund, 
•'  **     '*  Surplus  Revenue, 

Appropriations  for  teachers'  wages,  fuel,  &c.,     ' 
"  ''  ordinary  repairs, 

*'  "  new  School  House  at  Sixteen  Acres, 

'*  "  repurs  on  Emery  Street  School  House, 

*<  School  Committee, 

Amount, 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Receipts  and  Appropriations,      $123  75 

AGREEMENT  WITH  CHICOPEE. 

During  the  last  sommer  a  new  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  town  of  Chicopee,  through  their  School  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  tuition  of  children  belonging  to 
fiimilies  living  in  this  city,  near  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  places — ^in  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by 
law  (Statute  of  1859,  Chap.  89,)  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  School  Committee  of  Chicopee  made  a  written 
proposition  of  the  following  tenor,  viz : — "  To  allow  any 
children  living  in  Springfield  near  the  boundary  of  said 
town  or  city  to  attend  at  the  schools  in  Chicopee  at  $5 


2,438  26 

21,020  69 

$23,458  85 

$60  89 

3  00 

424  96 

561  75 

135  00 

18.000  00 

1,600  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

650  00 

$23,335  10 
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each  for  tnition  per  year.  And  this  arrangement  to  begin 
as  of  Ist  January,  1859,  and  to  continue  from  year  to  year 
until  a  written  notice  to  the  contrary  is  given  from  the 
one  party  or  the  other." 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of 
Springfield  by  a  vote  passed  June  6,  1869,  and  the  same 
was  placed  on  the  files  of  the  Committee,  and  also  recorded 
in  their  book  of  records. 

Under  this  arrangement,  eleven  children  residing  near 
the  boundary  line  as  above,  have  attended  during  the 
year  at  one  of  the  Chicopee  schools  (constituting  about 
one  half  the  number  of  that  school),   for  which  a  bill  of  ^ 
$55  has  been  presented  and  paid. 

The  city  is  under  obligation  in  some  way  to  provide  for 
the  suitable  education  of  these  children  ;  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  mode  more  advantageous  or  econom-    * 
ical  than  the  one  adopted. 


THE  SCHOOLS. 

THEIR  NUMBER,  CLASSES,  LOCATION,  PUPILS.  &g. 

The  table  annexed  to  this  report,  exhibits  many  im- 
portant facts  concerning  the  schools.  The  School  Regis- 
ters and  Records  furnish  most  of  the  materials  for  this 
table  :— 

The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  city  (beside  the 
Adult  Evening  School)  is  thirty-sevbn,  classed  as  follows  : 

One  High  school,  five  Grammar,  one  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar, nine  Intermediate,  fifteen  Primary,  and  six  Mixed. 

They  are  distributed  among  the  wards  as  follows  : 

Ward  I.  contains  eight  schools,  viz:  1  Grammar,  3 
Intermediate  and  4  Primaiy. 

Ward  II.  contains  seven-  (beside  the  High  School,)  viz  : 

1  Grammar,  1  Intermediate  Grammar,  3  Intennediate  and 

2  Primary. 

Ward  HI.  contains  one  Primary. 
Ward  IV.  contains  one  Primary. 
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Ward  V.  contains  six  schools,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1  In- 
termediate, 3  Primary  and  1  Mixed. 

Ward  VI.  contains  three  schools,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1 
Primary  and  1  Mixed. 

Ward  Vn.  contains  four  schools,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1 
Intermediate  and  2  Primary. 

Ward  VJLLL.  contains  six  schools,  viz :  1  Intermediate, 
1  Primary  (at  Indian  Orchard)  and  4  Mixed  Schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  55,  viz :  7  male  teachers 
and  48  £^nale  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  during 
the  year  or  parts  of  the  year,  in  the  several  classes  of 
schools,  together  with  the  average  attendance,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


WbotoMmnber. 

Av«r*|e  AttsDaanra. 

Hi|^  School. 

124 

110 

Grammar  Schools, 

561 

367 

676 

487 

Primary 

1255 

773 

Mixed 

188 

118 

2804  1855 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
(principally  Irish)  attending  school  daring  the  year 
or  parts  of  the  year  is,  830 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  under 

5  years  of  age,  is  31 

Number  over  15  years,  316 

Number  of  males,  1789 

"  females,  1721 


^ 


Whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  15,  May  1st,  1859,  (according  to  the  return 
of  the  Assessors)  is  2505 

Whole  number,  May  1st,  1858,  is  .  2675 

Showing  a  decrease  of  ^  170  / 


/ 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR, 

FOU  THE  TEAR  1659-60. 

There  ai-e  three  terms  in  the  year,  designated  as  the 
Winter,  Summer,  and  Pall  Terms,  of  sixteen,  fourteen, 
and  twelve  weeks  in  length,  respectively, — in  all  forty-two 
weeks;  and  three  vacations  designated  as  the  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Fall  vacations  of  three,  five,  and  two  weeks 
in  length  respectively, — in  all  ten  weeks, — specified  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  First  or  Winter  Term  of  sixteen  weeks,  hegins 
Monday,  December  5,  1859,  and  ends  Friday,  March  23, 
1860.     The  Spring  vacation  of  three  weeks  then  follows. 

The  Second  or  Summer  Term  of  fourteen  weeks  begins 
Monday,  April  16,  1860,  and  ends  Friday,  July  20,  1860. 
The  Summer  vacation  of  five  weeks  then  follows. 

The  Third  or  Fall  Term  of  twelve  weeks  begins  Mon- 
day, August  27,  1860,  and  ends  Friday,  November  16, 
1860.  The  Fall  vacation  of  two  weeks  then  follows ;  and 
the  term  next  after  begins  Monday,  December  3,  1860,  to 
continue  sixteen  weeks  a«  before. 

ADULT  EVENIKG  SCHOOL. 

This  School  begins  with  the  Winter  Term  of  the  day 
schools,  viz.,  the  evening  of  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, and  continues  about  three  months.  It  is  held  every 
evening  in  the  week,  except  Sunday  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings, the  sessions  commencing  usually  at  half  past  six 
o'clock  and  ending  at  nine  o'clock. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Examination  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  March  23  and  24,  1860. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 
Two  Sessions  are  held  each  secular  day  of  the  week, 
except  Saturday ;  beginning  as  follows,  subject  to  such 
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variations  in  special  cases,  as  may  be  directed  or  allowed 
by  the  Committee. 

The  morning  Sessions  through  the  entire  year  begin  at 
nine  o'clock  and  close  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  afternoon 
Sessions,  from  October  15  to  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term, 
begin  at  *  half  past  one  o'clock,  and  close  at  half  past  four 
o'clock;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  Summer 
Term  in  April  to  October  15,  they  begin  at  two  o'clock 
and  close  at  five  o'clock. 


HOLIDAYS. 

The  regular  holidays  are  Christmas  (December  25th) ; 
"Washington's  Birth-day  (February  22d)  j  and  Independ- 
ence Day  (July  4th).  Others  are  also  sometimes  allowed 
by  the  Committee  on  occasions,  signalized  by  something 
of  great  public  interest  and  importance.  The  schoola 
are  also  suspended  on  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days  ap- 
pointed by  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Teachers  are  held  responsible  tor  the  keeping  of 
their  respective  schools  during  the  several  terms,  and 
each  day  of  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  Cal- 
endar ;  and  all,  both  principals  and  assistants  are  expected 
and  required  to  be  uniformly  punctual  and  regular  in 
their  attendance,  in  accordance  mth  the  rules  and  usages 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  au  important 
duty  devolves  upon  each  teacher  in  reference  to  the 
Register.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  history  of  the  school 
from  term  to  term,  and  should  be  kept  with  much  care 
and  accuracy,  according  to  the  directions  which  accom- 
pany it. 

And  in  addition  to  the  regular  entries  upon  the  Register 
as  required,  we  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  recording 
in  connection  therewith,  in  some  form,  the  relative  scholar- 
ship and  deportment  of  the  pupils,  and  whatever  else 
transpires  in  the  school  indicating  its  condition  and  prog- 
ress, or  otherwise  worthy  of  note  and  remembrance,  to  be 
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submitted  to  the  inspection  of  parenta  and  the  Committee 
at  the  close  of  the  tenn. 

The  Register  is  a  part  of  the  school  property,  and  as 
such  should  be  preserved ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  up, 
returned  to  the  Committee  and  a  new  one  procured.  And 
whenever  a  teacher  resigns  and  leaves  the  school,  she 
should  deliver  the  Register  to  some  one  of  the  Committee, 
or  otherwise  see  that  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  her  suc- 
cessor. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  SCHOOLS. 

We  deem  it  a  just  cause  of  congratulation,  that  in  pre- 
senting our  annual  report  we  are  able  to  give  so  &vorable 
an  account  of  the  schools  under  our  charge.  Most  of  them 
are  in  a  condition  of  eminent  prosperity,  rendering  valu- 
able service  in  the  training  of  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  community,  and  thus  returning  a  rich  equivalent  fi^r 
the  large  sums  which  are  yearly  expended  for  their  support 

And  we  regard  it  as  an  auspicious  token  in  reference  to 
their  future  progress  and  success,  that  the  popular  senti- 
ment has  recently  been  so  much  awakened  to  the  import* 
ance  of  famUjf  training j  and  the  attention  of  our  citizens  so 
generally  directed  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
moral  and  intellectual  education  of  our  jrouth;  for  the 
efforts  which  are  made  in  behalf  of  home  education  will 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  success  of  the  com- 
.mon  schools.  The  more  parents  can  be  induced  to  strive 
dilligently  for  the  right  management  of  their  children  at 
home,  the  more  will  they  be  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  teachers,  in  their  arduous  and 
responsible  trust.  And  besides,  it  is  found  almost  in- 
variably true,  that  those  children  who  are  best  managed 
and  taught  at  home,  give  the  least  trouble  and  make  the 
best  scholars  at  school ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  under  bad  discipline,  or  under  no  discipline  at  all 
in  the  fJEunily  are  generally  disobedient,  idle  and  trouble- 
some children  at  school. 

And  in  this  connection,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  in 
order  to  carry  fally  into  effect  the  plans  for  difihsing  rig^ht 
*    '    '  '  2"  '    '  '  ""  ''  '''^■■'         ■ * 
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TiewB  and  promoting  right  action  in  relation  to  funily 
and  school  education,  not  merely  large  gatherings  at  the 
churches  should  be  held  to  be  addressed  in  set  speeches 
by  those  accustomed  to  public  speaking ;  but  small  neigh* 
borhood  or  district  meetings  should  be  instituted,  at  which 
parents  and  teachers  may  meet,  as  engaged  in  the  same 
common  cause,  and  consult  together  in  a  social,  £Eimiliar 
and  conversational  way  as  to  the  best  modes  of  training 
the  young. 

We  would  also  advert  to  another  auspicious  token 
for  the  cause  of  common  school  education.  We  refer 
to  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  in  our  City 
to  obtain  a  free  public  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
curiosities  connected  therewith.  This  enterprise  speaks 
well  for  the  interest  which  our  citizens  feel  in  the  cause  of 
intellectual  cultivation  and  general  education ;  and  more- 
over the  institutions,  thus  founded,  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  auxiliary,  in  their  influence  and  opera- 
tion, in  promoting  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our 
public  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Akiel  Parish,  Principal ;  Margaret  Bliss,  Lavikia  B. 
Hastings,  Jeannettb  Swan,  Assistants. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  114 ;  in  the  summer, 
124;  average  attendance  during  the  year,  110;  numbef 
over  15  years  old  during  the  year,  158.  Xumber  of  foreign 
parentage,  3.  Proportion  of  the  sexes,  usually  about  two- 
thirds  females  to  one-third  males. 

This  school,  as  its  name  denotes,  holds  the  highest  rank 
among  our  schools  ;  and  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  youth  belonging  to  the  city,  who,  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  qualify  themselves  for  ad- 
mission, and  pass  the  test  of  an  examination.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  become  members  of  this  school, 
have  previously  passed  through  the  several  grades  of  sub- 
ordinate schools,  and  come  by  classes,  directly  from  their 
respective  Grammar  Schools,  bringing  with  them,  as  re- 
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quired  by  the  Committee^  satisfactory  testimonials  from 
their  teachers,  as  to  their  individual  scholarship  and  de- 
portment. Others  also  are  admitted  upon  examination, 
who  have  not  been  through  the  regular  course  of  the 
common  schools ;  they  are  also  required  to  bring  similar 
certificates  from  their  last  teachers  in  respect  to  their 
qualifications. 

The  examination  for  admission  occupies  usually  two 
days  and  sometimes  a  longer  time,  and  is  conducted  for 
the  most  part  by  written  exercises,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Committee.  Care  is  taken  that  the 
examination  of  each  candidate  shall,  as  &r  as  possible,  be 
an  independent  and  perscrud  mailer^  as  muck  so  as  if  he  toere 
exammed  separaieb/ from  all  the  rest ;  and  the  mode  adopted 
in  the  examination  (as  all  acknowledge  who  witness  it,)  is 
such  as  to  preclude  all  ground  for  the  imputation  of 
partiality  or  unfairness. 

The  general  average  in  all  the  studies,  as  to  each  can- 
didate, is  the  criterion  by  which  the  question  of  admission 
or'  rejection  is  decided.  This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  a  candidate  is  extremely 
deficient  or  makes  an  utter  failure  in  some  branch  or 
branches,  yet,  by  his  high  standing  in  others,  may  gain 
admission  upon  his  general  average.  The  Committed 
intend  hereafter  to  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  such  cases, 
and  admit  or  reject  the  candidate,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  Pupils  are  always 
admitted  at  first  upon  probation  ;  and  if  it  appears,  after  a 
fiur  trial,  that  any  have  not  the  requisite  qualifications 
either  in  respect  to  deportment  or  scholarship,  such  will 
be  excluded  from  the  school. 

Many  of  the  scholars  continue  in  the  school  for  three 
years,  the  term  designated  for  completing  the  course  of 
studies  marked  out  for  the  different  classes ;  and  at  the 
close  of  this  term,  if  upon  an  examination,  they  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  made  such  attainments  as 
were  reasonably  expected  of  them,  testimonials  are  awarded 
to  them  by  the  Committee  to  this  effect,  in  the  form  of 
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Academical  Diplomas,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
tbart  the  graduates  of  the  Institution  in  past  years  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  of  a  like  grade^ 
ki  respect  to  practical  education,  and  thorough  fitness  A>r 
the  occupations  and  duties  of  life. 

This  school  continues  to  be  under  the  charge  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  accomplished  principal  and  assistant 
teachers,  who  have  for  a  series  of  years,  so  acceptably 
occupied  these  positbns ;  and  its  pi^^ress  has  never  been 
ttiarked  by  more  signal  prospeiity  and  success  than  during 
the  last  year. 

A  ph>t!ticted  examination  of  three  days  was  held  during 
the  last  week  of  the  winter  term,  at  which  all  the  claaseii 
were  minutely  examined  in  the  diflferent  departments, 
before  thd  Committee  and  in  the  presence  of  parents  and 
other  friends.  In  many  of  the  studies  the  recitations  were 
by  topics  drawn  at  random  by  the  several  pupilfr*-a  mode 
of  examination  more  difficult  and  embarrassing  tiian  the 
ordinary  modes  adopted,  yet  more  improving  as  an  intel* 
lectual  exercise,  and  a  better  test  of  scholarship.  On  this 
oeca^on  the  pupils  generally  acquitted  themselves  with 
much  credit'  for  their  attainments. 

The  examination  of  the  graduating  class  occupied  the 
last  day.  This  was  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  the 
mode  by  topics,  and  was  highly  satisfactory  to  all  present. 
This  class  constituting  the  fourth  graduating  class  of  the 
school,  consisted  of  seventeen  members,  viz :  fifteen  young 
ladies  and  two  young  men. 

The  usual  evening  exhibition  at  Music  Hall  by  the 
graduating  class  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  examination, 
at  which  a  large  audience  was  present.  Every  member 
had  some  part  in  the  exhibition ;  and  the  exercises  were 
both  in  matter  and  manner  of  a  high  character,  reflecting 
much  credit  upon  the  pupils  and  their  teachers. 

Edward  D.  Hates  delivered  the  valedictory  address  to 
the  class.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  diplomas  were 
presented  to  the  graduates  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee. 
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The  ejtamination  of  a  new  ditsis  for  admiiBSioti  wto'  M^Ift 
on  the  last  week  of  the  winter  tenti,  the  only  tinie  ia  Hbttt 
year  when  a  new  class  is  admitted.  FofHy-seotn  eandidateii 
were  examined,  of  whom  forty^two  were  admitted  ahtolnte- 
ly  and  three  conditionally,  the  latter  heaving  in  60i6e 
respects  fidled  in  the  examination.  Brit  it  iA  due  to  those 
thus  donditionally  admitted  to  say  that  they  have  faliUed 
the  conditions  prescribed,  and  have  maintained  a  ^6od 
standing  in  the  school.  Two  only  werie  positively  rejected. 

Since  the  regular  examination,  five  tnox'e  have  beett  aA^ 
mitted  during  the  year,  at  an  advanced  standing,  as  meni'' 
hers  of  classes  already  formed,  on  ^  pet^onal  etikmiMtion. 
This  is  done  only  in  peculiar  cases. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Parish,  appended  to  this 
report,  presents  many  interesting  &cts  and  consideratidad 
m  reference  to  the  High  School. 

The  review  of  the  other  schools  will  he  in  the  order  of 
the  Wards : — 

^V^ARZ)    I. 

The  echools  in  this  ward  are  eight  in  number,  all  OM* 
nected  together  as  ^odet^  schools,  and  are  a6  follows  :«<^ 

AUBURN  STREET  GRAMMAR. 

J.  DwiGHT  Stbatton,  Principal;  Hattib  A.  Judd,  As- 
sietant. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  78 ;  in  summer,  82 ;  aver* 
age  attendance  67 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  80 ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  17. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  Visiting  Oommittees  uni- 
formly represent  this  school  as  being  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and  proficiency  in 
study,  and  in  both  respects  it  holds  a  high  rank  among  our 
schools.  The  gradual  improvement  firom  year  to  year  in 
punctuality  of  attendance  has  been  veiy  gratifying.-  Pur- 
ing  the  last  year,  there  has  been  very  little  absence  except 
what  has  been  caused  by  sickness.  Fifiy-mM  of  the  pupUs 
have  not  been  tardy  at  all ;  thirty  hai^e  but  one  tardy  mark 
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each ;  one  scholar  has  been  in  school  three  years  lacking 
one  term,  and  has  not  been  tardy  dnring  the  time,  and  has 
been  absent  but  one  half  day. 

A  plan  has  been  adopted  in  this  school  for  teaching  pen- 
manship, which  has  proved  quite  successful  in  its  results. 
A  brief  space  of  time,  (about  20  minutes,)  is  assigned  each 
day  for  the  exercise,  when  the  whole  school  engage  in  it 
simultaneously,  and  all  write  from  the  same  copies,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teachers.  The  black- 
board is  used  in  the  exercise,  for  giving  examples  and 
making  corrections.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  wri- 
ting, since  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  luui 
been  very  encouraging. 

During  the  year,  a  beautiful  seven  octave  piano  has  been 
purchased  for  the  school,  and  the  singing  under  the  charge 
of  the  Assistant,  Miss  Judd,  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  considering  the  little  time  that  can  be  devoted 
to  this  exercise. 

A  visitor  of  thi»  school  admires  the  beautifiil  order 
which  prevails,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  recitations ;  if  he 
observes  any  deficiency  in  the  school,  it  is  some  want  of 
that  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
which  adds  so  much  interest  to  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room. 

AUBXJRX  STREET  INTERMEDIATE. 

Electa  Miller,  Principal;  Helen  S.  Fuller,  Assistant. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  94 ;  in  the  summer,  103; 
average  attendance,  71 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  22. 

This  is  quite  a  large  school  and  requires  much  skill  in 
its  management.  Under  the  charge  of  Miss  Miller  it  has 
been  very  successful,  as  the  reports  of  Committees  uni- 
formly attest. 

EMERY  STREET  PRBIARY,  No.  1. 

Caroline  E.  Clark,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  68 ;   in  summer,  76 ; 
average  attendance,  50 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  4. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  well  conducted  school. 
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EMERY  STREET  PRIMARY,  No.  2. 

Mabtha  Calhoun,  Teacher. 

Number  of  children  in  winter,  75 ;  in  summer,  85 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  42 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage  during 
the  whole  year,  98. 

This  school  is  composed  entirely  of  the  children  of  for- 
eign parentage,  and  the  attendance  is  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar and  fluctuating,  operating  greatly  to  its  disadvantage ; 
yet  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  of  Miss  Calhoun  are 
attended  with  a  good  degree  of  success  in  overcoming  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  prosperity. 

These  Emery  Street  schools,  and  the  Auburn  Street 
Intermediate  are  quite  too  large.  To  relieve  them  in  this 
respect,  a  new  intermediate  school  is  to  be  organized  com- 
posed of  children  taken  from  each  of  these  schools,  to  be 
kept  in  the  new  room  in  the  Emery  Street  school  house. 

CHARLES  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

There  are/our  schools  in  the  Charles  Street  school  house. 
The  whole  number  of  different  children  who  attended  these 
schools  during  the  year,  was,  according  to  the  Registers, 
278,  a  large  portion  of  them  being  of  Irish  parentage. 
The  average  attendance  was  ^65.  Besides  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  from  such  irregular  and  fluctuating  attend- 
ance, the  teachers  are  obliged  to  encounter  various  other 
trials  and  discouragements  in  managing  their  schools, 
arising  from  the  truancy  and  other  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  children,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudice  and  at  times  the 
annoying  interference  of  parents.  All  this  requires  much 
patience  and  fortitude  in  faithfully  discharging  their  duties, 
and  they  may  be  said  truly  to  occupy  a  kind  of  missionary 
ground.  The  materials  put  into  their  hands  to  mould 
anew  are  indeed  at  first,  for  the  most  part  of  an  unprom- 
ising character,  yet  they  often  realize  a  genuine  satisfaction 
in  beholding,  as  the  results  of  their  labors,  most  remark- 
able transformations  among  their  pupils.  Many  bright 
and  intelligent  scholars,  with  unexceptionable  deportment, 
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are  fotind  in  these  Bchools,  who  have  been  raised  to  their 
improyed  condition  through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
teachers.      The  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  teachers  are  fully 
attested  by  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Committees. 
The  schools  are  as  follows : 

INTERMEDIATE,  No.  1. 

CEJfSSTE  Kbwhall,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in'  the  winter,  58 ;  in  the  summer^ 
54;  average  attendance,  40;  number  of  foreign  parentr 
age,  54. 

INTERMEDIATE,  No.  2. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Chandler,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  the  winter,  58 ;  in  the  summw, 
49 ;  average  attendance,  39 ;  number  of  foreign  parent- 
age, 48. 

PRIMARY,  No.  1. 

Lizzie  S.  Ashley,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  72 ;  in  summer,  80 ; 
average  attendance,  44 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  60. 

PRIMARY,  No.  2. 

Claba  E.  Stillmak,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  75 ;  in  summer,  82  ; 
average  attendance,  42 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage  dur- 
ing the  year,  120. 

TV^j^RlD    II. 

In  this  Ward  (besides  the  High  School  which  has  its 
looation  here,)  there  are  seven  schools,  which,  together  with 
the  West  Union  Street  and  School  Street  Primaries,  are 
eonnected  as  a  group  of  graded  schools— -nme  in  all. 

COURT  STREET  GRAMMAR. 

TaoMAB  H.  TuGKSB,  Principal ;  Mjblxa  Newqau,  Fah- 
^ai^ijCrojiMiA^ 
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Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  122;  in  summer,  122; 
average  attendance,  101 ;  number  during  the  year  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  73 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  2. 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year  the  school  was 
under  the  charge  of  James  E.  Lombard,  with  the  same 
assistant  teachers  as  are  now  connected  with  the  school. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  in  August,  Mr.  Lombard 
resigned  his  office,  to  take  charge  of  a  literary  institution 
in  Worcester.  And  the  Committee  take  this  occasion  to 
express  the  high  respect  they  entertain  for  Mr.  Lombard, 
as  an  estimable  man,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  capa- 
ble and  fidthful  teacher. 

From  a  large  number  of  candidates,  the  Committee  se- 
lected the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  Tucker,  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Lombard.  Mr.^  Tucker  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
school  under  the  advantage  of  a  large  experience  in  eon- 
ducting  schools  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher;  and  we  feel  much  confidence  in  our  anticipa- 
tions of  his  success  in  this  new  position. 

Thfe  school  is  quite  large,  comprising  pupils  of  much 
variety  in  character  and  temperament,  and  requiring  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  a  good  share  of  disciplinary  talent 
to  govern  it  aright.  Mr.  Tucker  met  with  some  trials  and 
difficulties  at  the  outset  in  maintaining  proper  order  and 
discipline  in  the  school;  but  by  prompt  and  judicious  ac- 
tion, these  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  overcome ;  and  the 
school  appears  to  be  now  going  on  in  a  pleasant,  harmoni- 
ous and  successful  course.  There  are  undoubtedly  yet 
some  imperfections  and  deficiencies  in  respect  to  the  order 
and  exercises  of  the  school  which  need  to  bo  corrected. 
Among  these,  we  may  specify,  (as  occasidnally  observed 
by  us,)  some  &ilure  in  promptness,  order  and  exact  propri- 
ety in  the  movements  of  the  scholars  in  the  school  room, 
individually  or  in  classes ;  a  languid,  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent demeanor  on  the  part  of  some  while  engaged  in  the 
recitation  exercises,  and  the  too  frequent  indulgence  of  a 
propensity  to  turn  into  merriment  and  laughter  incidents 
that  occur  in  the  school  room.  .  . 
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The^e  liabits  do  not  prevail  very  extensively  among  the 
pupils,  and  we  trust,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  eradicate. 
4l  decided  improvement  ha£  already  been  acoompUshed  in 
this  and  in  other  respects ;  and  if  earnest  efforts  contume 
to  b$  made  in  this  direction,  the  result  will  be  most  propi- 
tious in  elevating  tixe  character  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  associated  in  the  instruction  of  the  school 
with  two  Assistants,  whose  fiuthfulness  and  ability  hereto- 
fore, are  a  sure  pledge  of  their  cordial  and  active  c0-9p§r- 
ation  in  his  labors,  to  advance  the  school  to  a  high  degree 
pf  perfection. 

THE  STATE  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  State  Street  school  house,  there  Biefmcr  schools 
with  an  average  number  of  pupik,  in  all,  of  abot(t  dOO. 
TkB  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  from  month  to 
month,  bear  a  favorable  testimony  to  the  good  manage- 
ment and  thorough  instruction  of  these  schools.  These 
schools  are  as  follows : 

INTERMEDIATE  GRAMMAR. 

Jane  A.  Millbb,  Principal ;  V.  M.  White,  Assistant. 

l^umber  of  scholars  in  winter,  95 ;  in  summer,  91 ; 
average  attendance,  64 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  ago, 
5  ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  5. 

This  school,  as  its  name  imports,  partakes  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  Grammar  and  a  Common  school,  and  suatwia 
the  relation  of  a  preparatory  school  to  the  Court  Street 
Grammar  school.  The  Principal  and  Assistant  are  both 
efficient  and  thorough  teachers;  and  we  consider  this 
school  in  almost  every  respect  a  model  school  of  its  kind. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE. 

CiiABA  Pease,  Principal ;  Cabbie  E.  Cbane,  Assistant 
Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  88 ;  in  the  summer,  85 ; 

average  attendance,  72 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 

1 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage  10. 
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SECOND  INTERMEDIATE. 
Cykthia  E.  WHTtMA»,  Principal ;  Amelia  A.  Orockeb, 

ASBlBtaDt. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  87 ;  in  summer,  90 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  75 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  20. 

During  most  of  the  year  Miss  Whitman  has  been  pre- 
vented by  ill  health  from  taking  charge  of  th^  school,  and 
Miss  Flavia  J.  Moseley  has  temporarily  filled  the  place. 

STATE  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Elizabeth  Salsbury,  Principal.  Helen  B.  Hodgstt, 
Assistant. 

Number  of  scholars  in  Winter,  122 ;  in  Summer,  148. 
Average  attendance,  86. 

This  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Jane  L.  Parker 
during  the  year  to  the  close  of  the  Fall  Term  when  she 
resigned,  and  Miss  Salsbury,  who  was  then  the  assistant, 
was  advanced  to  the  place  of  principal. 

Miss  Parker  had  been  connected  with  the  school  for 
several  years  as  principal  or  assistant,  and  met  with 
good  success  in  its  management.  She  secured  the  affec- 
tions of  the  children  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  inspiring 
them  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room. 

BRIDGE  STREET  INTERMEDIATE. 

Flavia  J.  Moselet,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  43 ;  in  summer,  54 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  36 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1 ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  9. 

Until  the  close  of  the  &11  term,  Miss  Julia  A.  Bruce 
wae  the  teacher  during  the  year.  She  then  resigned  and 
Miss  Moseley  waa  appointed. 

This  school  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  successful 
school.  It  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  pupils  gener- 
ally are  of  about  the  Bame  age  and  attainments,  so  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  classes  is  simple'  and  convenient. 
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MisB  Brace,  who  was  the  teacher  for  several  years  gave 
very  good  satisjEax^tion  as  a  capable  and  snccessful  teacher. 
The  present  teacher,  Miss  Moseley,  possesses  in  a  supe- 
rior degree,  a  winning  influence  over  the  affections  of  her 
pupils ;  and  succeeds  by  various  expedients  and  contri- 
vances in  fixing  the  attention,  and  warmly  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  her  pupils  in  the  studies  and  exercises  of  die 
school  room.  .  She  has  manifested  successfully  the  same 
aptness  and  skill  in  teaching,  in  other  poBitions  which  she 
has  heretofore  occupied  in  our  city  schools. 

l^BRIDGE  STEEET  PRIMARY. 

E.  H.  TouRTBLLOTTB,  Principal;  Lucy  H.  Pearl,  As- 
sistant. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  117 ;  in  summer,  159 ; 
average  attendance,  81 ;  number  under  fivey  ears  of  age,  8; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  84. 

This  is  quite  a  large  school,  irregular  and  fluctuating  in 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  and,  ft^m  various  causes, 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage  successfully.  The  reports 
of  visiting  committees  during  the  year,  do  not  always  give 
80  favorable  an  account  of  its  condition  in  respect  to  order 
and  proficiency  as  is  desirable ;  yet,  we  believe,  the  teach- 
ers are  faithful  and  diligent  in  their  endeavors  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

IV^j^RD  III. 

There  is  but  one  school  in  this  Ward,  viz : 

WEST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY. 

JcLU  A.  Grbbnlbaf,  Principal ;  Grace  Aitcheson,  As- 
sistant. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  120  ;  in  summer,  108 ; 
average  attendance,  77 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  82. 

This  is  quite  a  large  school,  composed  to  a  great  extent 
of  children  of  foreign  parentage ;  irregular  in  attendance, 
and  of  much  diversity  in  character,  age  and  attainments. 
The  task  of  managing  it,  is  consequently  attended  witli 
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much  labor  and  perplexity  to  the  teachers.  The  pupils  do 
not  make  so  rapid  proficiency  in  their  studies,  nor  is  the 
order  of  the  school  so  perfect,  as  might  be  expected  under 
other  circumstances. 

Miss  Margaret  Aitcheson  has  been  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  several  years.  She  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  term,  when  Miss  Greenleaf  was  appointed  in  her 
place. 

Miss  Aitcheson  was  accounted  a  faithful  and  capable 
teacher,  and  her  successor,  Miss  Greenleaf,  bears  the  same 
character. 

This  school  is  connected  with  the  group  of  graded  schools 
in  Ward  2,  having  belonged  to  them  in  that  relation  while 
the  district  oiganization  existed,  and  the  connection  is  still 
continued ;  classes  of  scholars,  as  they  attain  to  the  proper 
standard,  being  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  the  low- 
est Intermediate  school  in  State  Street. 


^\^A.iir>  IV. 

There  is  but  ime  school  in  this  Ward,  viz : 

SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Cabbib  E.  Jbnks,  Principal;    E.  P.  Hawlet,  Assistant 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  100 ;  number  in  summer, 
160  ;  average  attendance,  78;  number  under  five  years  of 
age,  2 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  36. 

The  reports  concerning  this  school  during  the  year,  give 
&vorable  representations  of  its  condition  both  in  reference 
to  discipline,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  children. 

Miss  Jenks  was  absent  a  part  of  the  year  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  during  this  time  her  place  was  filled  by  Miss 
Elnora  Swetland,  who  was  previously  the  assistant ;  under 
Miss  Swetland,  the  school  was  also  managed  acceptably. 

This  school  also,  like  the  Primary  in  Ward  8,  is  con- 
nected with  the  schools  in  Ward  2,  (or  the  center  group 
of  schools)  as  a  graded  school. 


Thete  are  in  this  Waii  six  sdioolfl,  and  they  are  all  don- 
nected  together  as  graded  schools,  except  &e  schboi  ifct 
Oarlide  Brook,  which  is  a  mixed  and  independent  school. 
The  schools  of  this  Ward  are  as  follows : 

UNION  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Ohaelm  Babrows,  Principal ;  E.  F.  Cady,  S,  A.  Raw- 
^&Sy  Assistants. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  118 ;  in  summer,  107  ; 
a^irage  attendance,  93 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
21 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  10. 

The  reports  of  the  Visiting  and  Examining  Oommittees 
this  year,  bear  the  same  uniform  testimony,  as  in  yean 
past  to  the  excellent  order,  the  thorough  instruction,  and 
marked  proficiency  of  the  pupils  which  characterize  tibis 
school. 

OAK  STREET  INTERMEDIATE. 

Emily  E.  Dickinson,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  50 ;  in  summer,  49 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  40 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  8. 

This  school  is  exceedingly  well  governed  and  thoroughly 
taught,  as  all  the  reports  of  the  year  attest. 

OAK  STREET  PRIMARY, 

M.  A.  Sbxton,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  74 ;  in  summer,  61 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  54;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  11. 

This  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Warrm  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  till  the  dose  of  the  fall  term  when 
she'  resigned,  and  Miss  Sexton  was  appomted  in  her  j^ade. 
Mrs.  Warren,  in  the  series  of  years  that. she  tauglit  the 
school  was  highly  approved  as  a  teacher,  and  conducted 
the  school  in  an  acceptable  and  Isnccessful  manner;  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  under  Miss  Sexton,  it  will 
retain  the  same  good  character,  it  has  heretofore  had. 
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EAST  UNION  8TBJ5ET  PRIMARY,  Nq.  1. 

£jfu»?'  L.  HoLM48,  Teacher. 

Nomber  of  Bcholara  in  winter,  59 ;  in  summer,  58 ;  «¥#r^ 
4g9  attendance,  44 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  $12. 

Miss  Abbie  E.  Rice,  tbe  predecessor  of  Miss  Holmes, 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  and  Miss  Holmes 
was  appointed  in  her  place.  Miss  Holmes  was  previously 
a  well  approved  and  successful  teacher  at  the  Cavi^le 
District  school  from  which  she  was  transferred  to  this;  and 
in  her  new  position  she  is  meeting  with  the  like  success. 

EAST  UNION  STREET  PRIMARY,  No.  2. 

Lauba  D.  Ball,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  summer,  46 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 89 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  9. 

This  is  a  new  school  organized  during  the  last  summer 
to  relieve  the  two  last  named  Primaries,  which  had  become 
inconveniently  large.  It  consists  of  children  taken  from 
the  youngest  classes  in  those. schools,  and  has  some  of  the 
features  of  an  in&nt  school.  The  separation  of  the  small- 
est children  of  tiiePrimaiy  schools,  into  a  school  by  them- 
selves, when  it  is  convenient  and  practicable,  as  in  this  case> 
is  found  to  be  a  very  politic  and  useful  arrangement. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  school;  and 
under  the  discipline  and  tuition  of  Miss  Ball,  these  little 
children  are  being  well  trained  and  prepared  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  a  suitable  time  to  the  school  next  above  in  grade. 

CARLISLE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

Ellbn  M.  Strickland,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  25;  in  summer,  20 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  18;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1. 

This  is  a  mixed  school  composed  of  pupils  of  different 
ages  and  attainments,  it  being  so  remote  from  the  other 
schools  in  the  Ward,  that  it  cannot  be  graded  wifli  them. 
The  attendance  in  this  school  has  been  of  late  much 
more  regular  than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  improvement 
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in  other  respects  has  been  quite  manifest.  Under  Miss 
Holmes,  the  predecessor  of  Miss  Strickland,  this  school 
was  highly  prosperous;  and  since  Miss  Strickland  has 
taken  the  charge  of  it,  the  reports  of  visiting  committees 
also  give  a  very  fevorable  account  of  its  success  under  her 
management. 

^W^^RD   VI. 

This  Ward  contains  three  schools,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1 
Primary,  1  Mixed.    They  are  as  follows  : 

YOKE  STREET  GRAMMAB. 

Iba  0.  Seamans,  Principal;  Elnora  Swetland,  As- 
sistant. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  81;  in  summer,  64.  Aver- 
age attendance  in  winter,  62 ;  in  summer,  38.  Number 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1. 

This  sdiool,  though  placed  in  the  grade  of  Grammar 
schools,  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  the  Grammar 
and  Mixed  kind.  The  pupils  pass  directly  from  the  Pri- 
mary to  this  school,  there  being  no  Intermediate  (as  in 
other  sections,)  through  which  they  may  pass  before  reach- 
ing the  Grammar.  There  is  consequently  more  diversity 
in  age,  character  and  attainments  among  the  pupils  than 
is  found  in  the  other  Grammar  schools.  This  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  school,  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
for  study  and  recitation,  as  the  divisions  into  classes  must 
necessarily  be  more  numerous  and  minute  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils.  The  only  pupils  that  can  properly 
be  called  Grammar  school  pupils  are  those  who  constitute 
the  first  or  most  advanced  class,  numbering  in  the  summer 
and  fall  terms  only  six. 

The  school  is  usually  so  small  in  summer  as  to  need  but 
one  teacher,  and  were  it  not  for  the  injury  which  arises 
fix>m  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  it  would  be  expedient, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  and  probably  in  other  respects,  to 
employ  a  capable  female  teacher  during  that  season,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  former  years. 
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There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance daring  the  year.  The  whole  number  that  attended 
dnring  the  fall  term  (as  reported  by  the  teacher  at  the  clos- 
ing examination  of  that  term)  was  42,  and  the  average 
attendance,  36.  Txco  pupils  had  not  been  absent  or  tardy 
once  during  the  term ;  mne  had  been  absent  but  a  very 
few  times,  and  then  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  like 
necessaiy  cause. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  winter  term,  the  school 
is  considerably  enlarged  (reaching  nearly  or  quite  70)  ow- 
ing probably  in  part  to  the  accession  of  that  class  of  young 
persons,  who  are  detained  from  school  in  the  summer  for 
work  or  other  cause,  but  who  attend  in  the  winter. 

The  reports  of  the  visiting  and  examining  committees 
during  the  year  express  very  favorable  opinions  concerning 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school.  The  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  is  generfilly  good  and  the  discipline  of 
the  school  well  maintained. 

YORK  STREET  PRIMARY. 

Hattie  L.  Russell,  Teacher. 

JSTumber  of  scholars  in  winter,  60  ;  in  summer,  68;  aver- 
age attendance  38. 

This  school,  though  classed  as  a  Primary,  partakes  of 
the  character  both  of  a  Primary  and  Intermediate,  as 
it  comprises  pupils  of  such  diversity  in  age  and  attain- 
ments, that  some  would  properly  belong  to  the  one 
class  of  schools,  and  some  to  the  other.  So  much  was 
this  the  case  last  summer,  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
this  small  school  into  eight  classes,  including  the  alphabet 
class.  This  is  a  serious  inconvenience  and  hindrance  in 
managing  the  school  and  conducting  its  exercises  profit- 
ably. The  teacher  cannot  give  that  particular  and  indi- 
vidual attention  in  her  instructions  that  she  otherwise 
would,  and  some  inaccuracies  in  reading,  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, &e.,  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, simply  for  the  want  of  time  to  make  the  correc- 
tions. 

4 
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Yet  under  these  disadvantages,  the  school  appears  to  be 
as  well  conducted  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation  by 
the  visiting  committees,  in  their  reports. 

LOJTG  HILL  MIXED  SCHOOL. 

'    Harriet  Adams,  Teacher. 

dumber  of  scholars  in  winter,  27 ;  in  summer  36  ;  aver- 
age attendance,  17;  number  under  five  years  of  age,  5; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  4. 

This  school  is  unfortunately  so  distant  from  the  other 
schools  in  the  Ward,  that  it  cannot  hold  a  position  in  con- 
nection with  them  as  a  graded  school.  K  the  school 
house  were  in  a  different  location,  the  school  would  answer 
a  valuable  purpose  as  an  Intermediate  school  to  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  schools  in  the  Ward. 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alden  wa^  the  teacher  of  this  school  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
before,  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  Sometime  during 
the  last  summer  she  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  resign, 
and  Miss  Adams  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

The  school  is  usually  quite  small,  but  variable  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  in  number,  and  in  the  different  individuals 
composing  the  classes.  The  reports  give  a  good  account 
of  the  order  and  proficiency  of  the  school,  under  Miss 
Adams'  management. 

TV^RD  VII. 

,    Ju  this  Ward  there  arc  four  schools  as  follows  : 

CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR. 

E.  F.  Foster,  Principal ;  Clara  J.  Eaton,  Assistant. 

iTumber  of  scholars  in  winter,  64 ;  in  summer,  67 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  56 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  5 ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  8. 

This  school  is  making  improvement  every  year.  The 
instruction  is  thorough,  and  the  order  well  maintained. 
We  know  of  no  school  where  more  pains  are  taken  to  have 
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ttie  pppils  understand  the  principles  and  reasons  which 
underlie  the  various  exercises  and  processes  in  Arithmetic, 
Granunar,  &c.,  and  to  see  also  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  they  acquire.  The  committee  have  been 
pleased  to  see  also  that  reading  and  spelling  command  so 
much  attention  and  care  in  this  school.  The  reading  of 
the  first  class  (particularly  of  the  girls)  is  remarkably  good 
in  voice,  enunciation,  emphasis,  &c.,  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  pupils  in  our  Grammar  schools  that  excel  them  in 
these  respects. 

The  school  was  so  small  in  the  summer  that  an  assist- 
ant was  not  necessary ;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  the  school  was  so  much  enlarged  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  an  assistant  teacher,  and  Miss  Eaton,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  principal  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  in 
that  position  gave  much  satisfaction,  was  appointed  to  this 
place. 

CENTRAL  STREET  INTERMEDIATE. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Parker,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  55 ;  in  summer,  47 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  35;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  17. 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year,  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Clemmer  had  charge  of  the  school,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  term  she  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Parker  was  transferred 
from  the  Primary  to  this  school.  Miss  Clemmer  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  school  for  several  years,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  committee  as  an  earnest  and  well  qualified 
teacher,  and  under  her  instructions  the  school  made  good 
progress. 

The  committee  report  favorably  of  its  management  thus 
far  by  Mrs.  Parker,  and  the  reputation  she  had  in  her  for- 
mer position,  as  a  faithful  and  capable  teacher,  is  a  pledge 
of  her  BuccesB  in  this. 

CENTRAL  STREET  PRIMARY. 
Louisa  Bartlett,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  51 ;  in  summer,  48;  aver- 
age attendance,  37 ;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  10. 
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Mrs.  Parker  has  been  the  teacher  of  this  school  for  some 
years,  until  she  was  transferred  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
term  to  the  Central  Street  Intermediate,  and  the  present 
teacher,  Miss  Bartlett,  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  remarkably  successful  in  training  the 
children  aright  both  in  resiDcet  to  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion, and  left  the  school  in  excellent  order  in  every  respect; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  have  already 
observed  in  the  management  of  the  school  by  Miss  Bart- 
lett, that  under  her  charge  it  will  retain  its  good  standing. 

Reading  and  spelling  have  been  attended  to  with  much 
care  in  this  school.  The  iirst  class  appear  better  in  these 
branches,  than  is  usual  in  our  Primaries,  and  even  than 
some  classes  in  the  Intermediate  schools.  The  school,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  was  moved  from  the 
old  school  house  to  the  Primai'v  school  room  in  the  new 
school  house  on  Central  Street. 

PINE  STREET  OR  AMES  HILL  PRIMARY. 

Emma  A.  Wallace,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  34 ;  in  summer,  4^ ;  aver- 
age attendance,  36;  number  of  foreign  parentage,  28. 

This  school  is  connected  with  the  other  schools  in  the 
Ward  as  a  graded  school,  the  pupils  being  transferred  by 
classes,  as  they  become  qualified,  to  the  Intermediate  school 
in  the  Central  Street  school  house. 

The  visiting  committees  generally  speak  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation of  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  this  school  ; 
but  they  suggest  one  improvement  that  might  be  made 
with  great  benefit  to  the  school,  and  this  is,  that  the 
children  in  reciting  their  lessons,  and  in  reading  and  spel- 
ling be  required  to  enunciate  their  words  in  louder  omvd  more  cKs- 
tinci  tones  of  voice.  It  is  with  much  difliculty  now  that  most 
of  them  can  be  heard. 

TVT^RD  ATIII. 

In  this  Ward  there  are  six  schools,  all  (except  the  two  at 
Indian  Orchard)  Mixed  schools,  sustaining  no  relation  to 
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each  other  or  to  other  schools  as  graded  schools.      They 
are  as  follows  : 

INDIAN  ORCHARD  INTERMEDIATE. 

Martha  J.  Pomeroy,  Teacher.  * 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  22 ;  in  summer,  28 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  15 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  1 ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  10. 

The  first  term  of  the  year,  the  school  was  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Velona  Eaton.  She  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  term  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Pomeroy. 

Both  teachers,  as  it  appears  by  the  repoits  of  the  visit- 
ing committees,  have  given  good  satisfiiction  in  the  man- 
agement and  instruction  of  the  school. 

This  school  is  so  small,  as  well  as  the  primaiy  in  the  same 
building,  that  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  for 
4he  advantage  of  both,  as  well  as  expedient  as  a  matter  of 
economy  to  combine  them  into  a  single  school  with  one 
teacher,  or  with  a  principal,  and  an  assistant  if  necessary. 
This  may  be  done  next  summer,  if  the  schools  continue  to 
be  a^  small  as  they  have  been. 

INDIAN  ORCnARD  PRIMARY. 

P.  A.  Atchixson,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  40 ;  in  summer,  53  ;  aver- 
age attendance,  25 ;  number  under  five  years  of  age,  4  ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  41. 

This  school,  (consisting  mostly  of  Irish  children,)  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  fluctuating  in  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils,  yet  Miss  Atchinson,  by  her  energetic  and  faithftil 
efforts,  meets  with  as  good  success  as  could  be  expected 
under  such  disadvantages  in  promoting  the  improvement 
of  those  under  her  care. 

SIXTEEN  ACRES— MIXED  SCHOOL. 

Rawson  Hathaway,  Teacher,  (this  winter). 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  28  :  in  summer,  24 :  aver- 
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af9  aMendaaee,  24 ;  number  over  fiftew  yean  of  aget  8 ; 
number  under  five  years  of  age,l ;  of  foreign  parentage,  X. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  the  teacher  last  winter,  and  was  quite 
successful  both  in  the  discipline  and  ipstruction  of  the 
school,  so  much  so  as  to  give  general  satisfiiction  in  the 
District,  a  point  which  has  been  considered  rather  difficult 
to  attain.  And  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  residents  in- 
terested in  the  school,  the  committee  very  cheerfully  em- 
plqyed  him  again,  as  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  this 
winter ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  again  render  good 
service  in  that  position. 

The  school  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  Miss 
Eliza  Hannis  during  the  summer  term.  At  the  close  of 
that  term  she  resigned,  and  Miss  Ann  F.  Tobey  (now  Mrs. 
Chandler)  was  appointed  her  successor.  Both  these  teach- 
ers proved  themselves  to  be  faithftil  and  capable  teachers. 
Mrs.  Chandler  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and 
the  committee  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  her  services, 
us  led  them  to  give  her  another  place  in  our  schools. 

The  school  has  been  heretofore  subject  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  being  kept  in  a  smill,  inconvenient  and 
otherwise  uncomfortable  house.  But  this  deficiency  has 
happily  been  supplied  by  tlie  erection  of  a  new  school 
house  by  the  city,  which  the  school,  for  the  first  time  occu- 
pies this  term.  This  is  a  spacious,  pleasant  and  every  way 
convenient  edifice,  and  we  hope  it  will  have  a  propitious 
influence  upon  the  pupils,  by  inspiring  them  with  new  ar- 
dor in  pursuing  their  studies. 

FIVE  MILE  POND— MIXED  SCHOOL. 

Sakah  a.  Phelps,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  23 ;  in  summer,  20  ; 
average  attendance,  15. 

Miss  M.  M.  Sedgwick  was  the  teacher  during  the  win- 
ter term.  At  the  close  of  the  tcnn  she  resigned,  and  the 
present  teacher.  Miss  Phelps,  was  appointed  in  her  place. 

The  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  concerning  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  the  school,  while  under  the 
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charge  of  these  teachers,  are  of  a  favorahle  character. 
The  school  house  in  this  District  is  now  the  worsts  in 
eyery  respect,  of  any  in  the  city ;  and  its  place  should  he 
supplied  hy  the  erection  of  a  new  one  in  this  vicinity,  the 
next  season,  as  recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

WACHOGUE— MIXED  SCHOOL. 

M.  S.  Davis,  Teacher. 

Kumher  of  scholars  in  winter,  35 ;  in  summer,  80 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  24 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  3 ; 
number  under  five  years  of  age,  1 ;  number  of  foreign 
parentage,  5. 

The  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Miss  H.  C.  Pease 
the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  year  and  a  short  portion 
of  the  third,  when  she  resigned,  and  Miss  Davis,  the  pres- 
ent teacher  succeeded  her. 

Miss  Pease  had  an  aptness  for  teaching,  and  the  fitculty 
of  so  inspiring  her  pupils  with  an  interest  in  their  studies, 
as  to  make  them  earnest  and  diligent  in  pursuing  them ; 
and  under  her  instructions  they  made  very  commendable 
proficiency.  But  unhappily,  a  difiiculty  arose  betwmn 
her  and  quite  a  number  of  the  parents  and  other  residents 
of  the  District,  which  created  such  alienation  of  feeling  as 
made  it  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  for  her  to  remain  in 
the  school ;  and,  under  the  advice  of  the  committee,  she 
resigned. 

The  school,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Davis,  is 
represented  by  the  visiting  committees  quite  favorably,  as 
to  its  condition  and  prospects. 

PUTTS  BRIDGE— MIXED  SCHOOL. 

Emily  A.  Coe,  Teacher. 

Number  of  scholars  in  winter,  28 ;  in  summer,  41 ;  av- 
erage attendance,  20 ;  number  under  five  years  of  age,  11 ; 
number  of  foreign  parentage,  27. 

The  visiting  committees,  in  their  reports,  bear  testimony 
to  the  good  order  and  &ithful  instruction,  which  cfaoittc- 
terize  the  management  of  this  school  by  Miss  Coe.    JknA 
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we  have  no  doubt  that  all  is  accomplished  by  her  in  the 
improvement  of  her  pupils  that  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
considering  the  character  of  the  pupils,  their  irregular  . 
attendance,  and  other  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
school. 

ADULT  EVEXING  SCHOOL. 

• 

This  school  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  class  of 
Common  schools,  but  is  established  by  special  provision 
of  the  cily  government  for  the  benefit  of  adults,  who  need 
the  opportunity  it  affords  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  early 
education,  or  of  young  persons,  whose  situation  and  em- 
ployments prevent  them  from  attending  the  day  schools. 

During  the  last  winter  it  was  conducted  by  Stephen  E. 
Beymour  as  principal,  and  Ira  O.  Seamans  assistant. 

It  was  held  in  the  east  basement  rooms  of  the  City  Hall, 
by  permission  of  the  city  authorities,  beginning  Monday 
evening,  December  6th,  1858,  and  continuing  tiarieen 
weeks,  till  March  5th,  1859. 

The  whole  number  who  became  regular  members  of  the 
school  was  about  115,  some  continuing  through  the  Tdiole 
temi,  while  others  attended  only  a  part  of  the  term,  and 
*8ome  BO  short  a  time  (only  a  few  evenings)  that  they  could 
hardly  be  called  members.  The  average  attendance  from 
week  to  week  was  about  60. 

Those  who  attended  regularly  were  very  earnest  and 
diligent  in  their  endeavors  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  full- 
est extent,  of  the  opportunity  provided  for  their  improve- 
ment, and  under  the  assiduous  and  faithful  instructions  of 
the  teachers,  made  a  proficiency  worthy  of  much  coioi- 
mendation.  The  deportment  of  the  scholars  was  generally 
marked  by  decorum ;  it  being  a  rule,  prescribed  by  the 
committee,  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
school  who  abused  the  privilege  granted  to  them,  by  the 
use  of  indecorous  or  profane  language,  or  by  impropriety 
of  behavior  of  any  kind. 

The  school  of  the  present  winter  commenced  Monday 
evening,  December  5th,  1859.  The  teachers  are  Ira  O. 
Seamans,  principal,  and  Joseph  N.  Allen,  assistant. 
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It  hM  opened  with  nnafiually  bright  prospects  this  winter. 
The  attendance  sixTpaaaeB  what  it  has  generally  been  in 
former  years,  there  being  nearly  or  quite  70  present  every 
evening ;  and  the  scholars  appear  to  engage  with  extraor- 
dinaiy  interest  and  animation  in  the  exercises  of  the 
school. 


DISCJIPUNE  AND    MANAGEMENT    OP    THE 
SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  year,  our  schools  have  generally  been 
characterized,  in  respect  to  discipline  and  management, 
by  quiet  and  undisturbed  progress  and  success.  Now  and 
then,  a  disorderly  or  mischievous  boy  or  girl  has  made 
some  trouble  for  a  teacher,  or  an  impertinent  or  over  in- 
dolgent  parejit  has  interrupted  the  good  order  and  har- 
mony of  a  school  by  interfering  with  its  goverament. 
But  for  the  most  part,  nothing  of  this  kind  has  occurred 
within  the  school-house  or  outside  of  it,  to  create  au}^ 
such  disturbance  as  could  not  be  easily  allayed,  and  that 
too,  usually  without  the  interposition  of  official  authority. 

And  we  may  add  farther,  that  among  the  good  quali- 
ties which  characterize  the  management  of  our  schools, 
there  is  one  feature  of  peculiar  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
We  refer  to  the  existence  of  mutual  confidence  and  kiud- 
liness  of  feeling  between  teachers  and  pupils.  This  is 
jEbnnd  to  prevail  very  extensively  in  our  schools,  and  is 
noticed  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  by  those  who 
visit  them. 

There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  diversity  among  our 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  these  amiable 
relations  with  their  pupils,  some  being  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect  than  others. 

Experience  and  observation  show  beyond  a  question, 
that  in  order  to  secure  complete  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  schoQly  tochers  must  aim,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
munent  importance,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  affec- 
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tioDB  of  their  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  there  should  be 
a  free  and  cheerful  intercourse  between  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  as  they  daily  meet  in  the  school  room  or  elsewhere, 
from  which  will  naturally  spring  up  a  reciprocal  love  and 
confidence.  And  with  tUs  view  also,  teachers  should  9flen 
converse  with  their  pupils,  and  enter  with  sympathy  into 
their  juvenile  feelings  and  enterprises,  and,  at  proper 
times,  mingle  with  them  in  their  innocent  sports.  All 
this  may  be  done  by  a  teacher  without  at  all  compromis- 
ing his  dignity,  or  diminishing  the  personal  respect  which 
the  pupil  enterbins  for  him. 

A  school  thus  conducted,  resembles  a  well  regulated 
and  affectionate  £amily,  in  which  all  the  children  feel  a 
warm  interest  in  each  ot]:ier,  and  a  cordial  respect  and  af- 
fection for  those  who  exercise  over  them  a  parental  au- 
thority and  supervision.  The  love  which  is  felt  in  such 
case  for  the  parent  or  teacher,  combined  with  a  deference 
for  his  superior  wisdom,  will  lead  the  children  to  render 
a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  his  wishes  and  commands. 

K  such  is  the  temper  of  a  school,  the  government  is 
comparatively  easy.  When  a  teacher  carries  with  him 
the  sympathies  and  kind  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
pupils,  especially  of  the  leading  minds  among  them,  in 
other  words,  when  he  controls  the  publie  sentiment  of  the 
school,  (for  it  has  a  public  sentiment,  like  other. laiger 
communities)  he  need  not  apprehend  any  formidable  dif- 
ficulties in  maintaining  a  proper  discipline.  If  there 
should  chance  to  come  within  the  circle  some  evil  disposed 
boys  or  girls,  they  would  find  no  sympathy  there;  and 
thus  occupying  an  insulated  position,  without  coimte- 
nance  from  others  in  their  mischievous  designs,  they  must, 
for  their  own  peace  and  comfort,  either  leave  the  school, 
or,  by  a  radical  reform  of  character,  become  assimilated 
to  those  with  whom  they  daily  associate. 

The  teacher  who  has  th^  good  fortune  to  stand  in  the 
friendly  relation  to  his  pupils  which  we  have  indicated 
abbve,  will  not  be  obliged  often  to  resort  to  punishments, 
especially  to  corporal  punishments,  to  sustain  the  govern- 
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ment  of  his  school.  All  teachers  should  aim,  by  strenu- 
ous effort,  to  reach  such  a  point  in  his  discipline,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  govern  his  school  solely  by  love  and  moral 
suasion.  But  occasions  do  occur  in  almost  all  our  com- 
mon schools,  in  some  more  than  in  others,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  have  recourse  to  severe  and  penal 
measures,  and  sometimes  to  corporal  punishments,  in  or- 
der effectually  to  preserve  good  order  and  secure  proper 
subordination  in  the  school ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that 
these  objects  must  be  secured  at  all  events,  or  the  school 
will  prove  a  fidlure. 

And  here  we  repeat  (on  account  of  its  importance)  what 
we  have  said  in  former  reports,  that  when  occasions  occur 
requiring  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  it  should  be 
done  with  much  caution,  never  using  improper  instni- 
ments,  nor  inflicting  blows  upon  the  head  or  other  parts 
of  the  body,  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  permanent  in- 
jury firom  such  infliction. 

Teachers  should  endeavor  to  govern  their  own  schools 
themselveSj  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any 
extrinsic  aid  for  this  purpose.  If  they  do  this  frequently, 
it  will  most  surely  weaken  their  own  influence  and  con- 
trol over  their  pupils,  and  greatly  injure  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  On  this  account  their  appeals  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  interposition  of  their  authority,  should  be 
made  as  seldom  as  possible. 

It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  in  extreme  cases,  to  sus- 
pei^d  or  expel  pupils  from  school;  but  this  should  be  done 
only  when  all  other  means  have  been  exhausted,  and  have 
fidled  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Teachers  have  no 
authority  for  absolutely  expelling  pupils ;  they  can  only 
suspend  them  for  flagrant  offences,  or  for  obstinate  and 
gross  misconduct,  referring  the  matter  for  final  decision 
to  the  Committee,  with  whom  alone  rests  the  power  of 
expelling.  This  power  may  undoubtedly  be  exercised  by 
the  committee  in  cases  where  pupils  have  become  so  rep- 
robate in  their  conduct  as  to  be  actual  nuisances  in  the 
school,  and  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
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means  of  correction  and  reformation.  A  few  inokanceft  of 
suspension  and  expulsion  have  occurred  in  our  aohQila 
during  the  last  year. 

In  the  management  of  a  school  in  which  th^re  la  a 
Principal  and  an  Assiatant,  we  think  it  is  escpedient  oo<m- 
sionally,  for  the  assistant  to  take  the  chai^  of  the  adiool 
for  a  short  time.  This  practice  gives  the  aaaistaBt  a  use- 
Tul  control  and  influence  over  the  pupila^  and  prepares 
h^r  for  such  emergencies  as  may  arise,  when  it  becooMa 
necessary  for  her,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  to  as- 
sume the  charge  of  the  school.  This  usage  prevails  in 
some  of  our  schools,  and  with  much  advantage. 

The  good  order  and  discipline  of  our  schools  (as  we 
have  before  intimated)  are  sometimes  disturbed  by  the 
improper  interference  of  parents.  This  generally  arises 
from  giving  implicit  credit  to  the  reports  of  children  con- 
cerning what  transpires  at  school.  A  child  goes  home 
and  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  abusive  and  severe  treatment 
he  has  received  from  the  teacher.  The  parent  believes  it 
all,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  to  the  contraiy  may  be, 
simply  because  he  is  sure  his  child  always  idls  the  Iruik;  he 
was  never  caught  in  a  lie.  Without  waiting  to  hear  the 
teacher's  version  of  the  matter,  or  to  learn  the  real  tnitii 
of  the  case  from  other  sources,  the  parent  at  once  takes 
sides  with  the  child,  raises  an  excitement  about  it  in  the 
neighborhood,  perhaps  initiates  legal  proceedings  agaiitst 
the  teacher,  or,  in  some  cases,  goes  immediately  to  the 
school  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  bejpates 
the  teacher  in  a  violent  and  indecent  manner. 

Some  instances  of  this  kind  of  interference  have  occur- 
red in  our  schools  during  the  last  year,  taking  the  fonii, 
in  a  few  cases,  of  actual  intrusion  into  the  school  room 
with  a  menacing  and  violent  attack  upon  the  teacher,  to 
the  great  disturbance  of  the  school.  Such  eases  are 
clearly  violations  of  law,  and  subject  the  offender  to  a  se- 
vere penalty  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

One  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  which  was  marked  by 
such  abusive  and  indecent  language  towards  the  teacher, 
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«B€l  sp  fleiioaa  a  diaturbance  to  ^he  school,  that,  at  the 
Mcg^9tioB  of  the  committee,  as  a  warning  to  others,  the 
offender  (a  woman)  was  prosecuted  in  the  Police  Court, 
and  a  penalty,  by  fine  and  coats  (about  $12)  imposed  upon 
her*  This,  we  hope,  will  have  the  effect  of  8uppressi^g 
tliB  j^ractice,  and  save  the  necessity  of  again  resorting  to 
legal  measures.  The  law  of  the  Commonwealth  (Stat. 
1849,  Chap.  49)  expressly  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
Mudi  diBtorbances  whenever  they  occur. 

There  are  some  habits  and  practices  that  prevail  more 
or  leas  in  our  schools,  whose  tendency  and  influence  are 
exceedingly  adverse  to  their  good  order  and  successful 
management. 

We  vnU  speciiy  a  few ;  and  among  the  most  prominent, 
and  one  that  has  been  made,  on  account  of  its  general 
prevalence,  the  subject  of  frequent  animadversion  by  the 
Committee,  is  the  irregular  and  unpunctual  attendance  of 
pupils  at  school,  marked  in  the  School  Register  under  the 
reflective  captious  of  "Absence"  and  "Tardiness."  In 
our  best  schools,  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  this  evil  has 
greatly  decreased  of  late  years,  and  in  some  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  evil — while  generally  it  does  not  exist  to 
the  same  extent  as  it  formerly  did;  and  we  hope  it  will 
continue  to  decrease  every  year. 

A  foithftil  record  of  all  delinquencies  in  this  respect, 
and  an  exhibition  of  it  at  regular  times  to  the  parents  and 
Committee,  together  with  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule 
requiring  a  written  excuse,  or  personal  explanation  from 
the  parent  in  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness,  will  do 
much  towards  checking  the  evil.  Cards  of  commendation 
awarded  to  individual  pupils  for  good  conduct  in  this  and 
other  respects,  and  also  for  meritorious  scholarship,  dis- 
tributed monthly,  or  at  other  stated  times,  have  been  used 
in  some  of  our  schools  to  great  advantage. 

Another  practice  has  grown  up  in  some  of  our  schools, 
and  become  so  prevalent  as  almost  to  become  a  confirmed 
habit,  interrupting  the  good  order  of  the  school  whqre  it 
prevails,  and  diverting  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  their 
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appropriate  duties.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  indulging 
in  light,  frivolous,  and  playful  conduct  in  the  school  room, 
to  the  neglect  of  earnest  and  sober  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school — ^giving  a  ludicrous  turn  to  every  oc- 
currence, and  making  the  most  common  things  the  occa^ 
sion  of  sport  and  laughter;  as  if  the  school  room  were  a 
mere  playground,  instead  of  a  place  for  earnest  mental 
application. 

We  like  to  see  cheerfulness  and  good  humor  among  all 
persons,  as  an  *  habitual  temperament,  especially  among 
children,  whether  at  home  or  at  school;  and  there  are  oc- 
casions when  pleasantry  and  even  laughter,  may  without 
a  breach  of  propriety,  be  indulged  in  at  school.  Now  and 
then  incidents  occur  in  the  course  of  the  school  exercises, 
which  are  really  so  ludicrous  that  it  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  suppress  the  smiles  or  even  laughter  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  teacher  may  on  such  occasions  properly  join  in 
the  general  merriment.  But  this  propensity  should  al- 
ways be  kept  under  his  entire  control,  and  within  reason- 
able bounds,  and  never  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  de- 
generate into  habitual  levity,  and  usurp  the  time  and 
place  which  belong  to  the  serious  occupations  and  duties 
of  the  school. 

Another  adverse  influence  to  good  order  and  discipline 
in  a  school,  is  the  prevalence  among  the  pupils  of  rude 
and  vulgar  manners,  accompanied  with  unkindness  Bnd 
discourtesy  of  behavior  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  This  we  meet  with  more  or  less  in  our  schools; 
and  we  advert  to  the  subject  here  without  enlarging  upon 
it,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  teachers  the 
importance  of  bestowing  more  pains  upon  the  cultivation 
of  good  manners  among  their  pupils,  than  we  usually  see 
in  our  schools.  This  should  be  done  not  only  on  account 
of  its  propitious  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  salutary  tendencies  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  pupils. 

In  connection  with  the  abovfe  topic,  we  would  also  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  forming  at  an  early  age  habits  of 
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order  and  self-regulation  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 
This  can  be  done  very  easily  by  a  little  eflFort  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  Children  soon  learn  to  regulate  their  own 
movements  in  the  school  room  by  the  rules  and  in  the 
order  prescribed  by  the  teacher.  By  continual  cultivation 
and  exercise,  the  love  of  order  acquires  strength  from  day 
to  day ;  and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  perfect  dis- 
cipline of  a  school.  The  habit  so  formed  is  also  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  pupil. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  distinguished  for  the  order  and 
self-regulating  habits  which  prevail  among  the  pupils,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  highly  finished  and  well  ad- 
justed machinery,  moving  on  silently  without  collision, 
and  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  High  School  is  a  signal  example  of  this  kind.  All 
the  movements  of  the  several  classes  for  their  various  ex- 
ercises, and  also  of  the  whole  school  at  different  stages, 
during  the  school  hours,  are  marked  by  a  precision  and 
order,  which  are  highly  interesting  as  well  as  surprising 
to  a  visitor.  For  example,  at  the  recess,  without  a  word 
or  a  signal  that  a  visitor  would  notice,  suddenly,  at  the 
exact  moment  by  the  clock  when  the  recess  begins,  the 
whole  school  rise  simultaneously  from  their  seats,  and  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  each  otiier;  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  the  recess,  as  suddenly  the  noise  ceases,  and  ever}' 
pupil  is  again  in  his  seat  atten(Ung  to  his  appropriate  duties. 
The  pupils  in  this  school,  it  is  true,  are  of  more  mature 
age  and  judgment  than  the  pupils  in  the  lower  schools, 
and  more  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  system  and 
order  in  the  exercises  of  a  school.  Yet  even  in  the  sub- 
ordinate schools,  the  same  self-regulating  process  and  ob- 
servance of  order  and  rule,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  se- 
cured by  proper  efforts  for  this  purpose. 
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MODES   OP  INSTRUCTION  AND  RECITATION 
IN  THE  SCHOOIfi. 

We  believe  that  our  schools  generally  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  most  other  schools  in  the  State,  for  thor- 
oughness of  instruction  by  the  teachers,  or  industrious  and 
successful  application  by  the  pupils ;  yet,  in  many  thingssy 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  especially  in  respect 
to  modes  of  instruction,  and  of  conducting  the  recitation 
exercises  of  the  school  room  and  other  kindred  matters. 

The  blackboard  is  used  extensively  in  our  schools,  more 
so  than  it  was  formerly,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  it 
should  be,  in  order  to  realize  its  fiiU  value,  as  an  aid  in  the 
school  exercises.  Every  school  from  the  High  school  down 
to  the  Primaries  (including  the  latter)  should  have  the  en- 
tire walls  of  its  school  room  and  recitation  rooms,  so  &r  as 
practicable  and  convenient,  occupied  by  blackboards,  and 
they  should  be  in  daily  and  constant  use.  In  the  Prima- 
ries the  children  (even  quite  the  youngest)  may  occasion- 
ally be  employed  in  making  letters,  figures,  words,  Ac,  on 
the  blackboard  from  charts  suspended  |on  the  board,  or  in 
drawing  maps,  pictures  of  trees,  imimals,  ships,  &c. ;  and 
this  will  be  found  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful  exercise 
and  diversion,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  a  relief 
to  the  &tigue  and  restlessness  usually  found  in  the  Pri- 
mary school  room. 

So  also  in  the  higher  schools,  the  Grammar  and  Inter- 
mediate, the  blackboard  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  almost  every  exercise  of  the  school,  for  exhibiting 
examples,  illustrations,  corrections,  &c.,  and  at  intervals, 
also,  the  pupils  may,  as  they  find  opportunity,  exercise 
their  taste  and  ingenuity  in  drawing  maps,  diagrams,  &c. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  those  schools  which  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  common  schools,  are  generally  noted  for  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard,  and  we 
usually  find  the  walls  of  the  school  room  in  such  cases  ex- 
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tensively  covered  with  beautiful  and  skillful  drawings  as 
the  results  of  auch  efforts.  Every  one  who  has  visited  the 
admirable  schools  in  New  Haven,  the  Eaton,  Webster,  &c., 
has  been  struck  with  this  interesting  and  beautiful  feature 
in  their  arrangements. 

Oral  exercises,  that  is,  exercises  conducted  bj-  the  teach- 
er independently  of  the  textbook,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
should  be  more  generally  adopted  than  they  are.  The 
book  should  be  used  less,  and  the  mindy  both  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  more.  Enthusiastic  and  ingenious  teachers, 
especially  in  the  Primary  schools,  will  devise  various  modes 
and  expedients,  by  oral  illustrations,  &c.,  for  awaking  and 
keeping  alive  the  attention  of  their  pupils  in  the  different 
exercises  of  the  school.  This  subject  was  a  topic  of  re- 
maric  in  the  report  of  last  year,  and  we  merely  suggest  it 
now,  without  enlarging  upon  it,  for  the  consideration  of 
teachers. 

On  another  point,  relative  to  the  mode  of  instruction, 
tfre  think,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  some  of  our  schools.  The 
instruction  is  not  made  sufficiently  praetical.  The  pupil, 
as  he  advances  step  by  step  in  his  studies,  is  not  shown 
clearly  and  definitely,  ho^o  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  direct 
and  useful  application  of  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring — 
how  it  may  be  put  to  real  service  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  There  are  usually  so  many  things  of  a  merely  spec- 
ulative character,  or  that  are  matters  of  indifference  in  the 
instructions  which  are  given,  taking  implicitly  the .  text 
books  as  guides,  that  the  teacher  is  not  always  so  careful 
as  he  should  be,  to  separate  the  useful  and  practical  from 
the  other  parts,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  distinct  and  clear 
exposition  to  his  pupils. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  A  pu- 
pil may  have  become  familiar  with  all  the  rules  in  his  text 
book,  so  as  to  repeat  them  without  hesitation,  and  more- 
over be  able  to  perform  correctly  all  the  sums  given  under 
those  rules,  as  examples ;  yet  he  may  have  been  so  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  his  book  by  his  teacher  in  his  instruc- 
tions, as  to  be  completely  nonplussed  in  his  attempts  to 
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solve  some  of  the  plainest,  practical  business  questions  in 
Arithmetic,  that  may  be  propounded  to  him,  outside  of  the 
range  of  examples  in  his  book.  As,  for  instance,  he  may 
be  puzzled  by  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  business,  concerning  the  computation  of  interest 
on  notes  and  accounts ;  the  discounting  of  notes  at  banks ; 
the  money  currencies  in  connection  with  banking  opera- 
tions ;  the  measuring  of  surfaces  and  solids,  as  fields,  wood, 
timber,  &c. ;  the  mode  of  assessing  taxes  in  its  details; 
concerning  insurance  and  stock  operations;  calculations 
about  annuities,  &c.,  &c. 

Some  teachers  take  much  pains  to  show  their  pupils  as 
they  proceed,  how  they  may  make  a  practical  use  of  what 
they  are  learning ;  and  tliis,  besides  being  of  much  value 
to  them  in  reference  to  the  future,  enhances  greatly  the 
interest  of  the  recitation  or  exercises  then  on  hand ;  while 
others  go  on  in  the  same  routine  day  after  day,  without 
ever  stepping  aside  irom  the  beaten  path,  to  add  a  single 
thought  or  illustration  of  their  own  to  what  is  contained* 
in  the  book. 

So  also  in  the  study  of  Geography  in  our  schools  we  may 
see  an  illustration  of  the  position  taken  above.  In  pursu- 
ing this  study  there  is  often  accumulated  in  the  memoiy  a 
great  mass  of  facts,  many  of  which  will  soon  vanish,  or  if 
retained,  will  be  of  no  sort  of  benefit  to  the  learner.  In 
order  to  attain  in  this  study  the  greatest  practical  benefit, 
the  teacher  must  make  a  judicious  selection  of  what  should 
be  thoroughly  learned  by  the  pupil. 

The  pupil  should  first  of  all,  be  required  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  Geography,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  of  his  own  Town,  County  and  State  as  a  starting 
point;  then  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  as  fully  as  may  be  thought 
useftil ;  then  gradually  extend  his  knowledge,  so  as,  in  the 
end,  to  embrace  all  the  other  countries  of  the  globe,  with 
much  less  minuteness  of  detail,  however,  so  far  as  the 
last  are  concerned. 

The  teacher  should  also  aim  to  insure  on  the  part  of  his 
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pupil  an  accurate  comparative  knowledge  of  different  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  reference  to  his  own  State  and  the 
United  States;  emhracing  the  comparative  magnitudes  of 
countries  in  respect  hoth  to  territory  and  population ;  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  different  countries  as  compared 
with  each  other,  and  the  difference^  of  time  in  the  same  ; 
their  respective  products  and  commercial  importance . 
their  comparative  improvements  in  respfBct  to  canals,  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  &c. ;  the  distances  of  different  places 
from  each  other,  and  the  way  of  going  from  one  to  another. 

And  we  may  add  farther,  that  the  more  mature  and 
advanced  pupils  should,  in  connection  with  their  geograph- 
ical studies,  learn  something  of  the  nature  and  structue  of 
our  own  governments,  National  and  State,  and  their  varied 
operations,  also  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  American 
citizen.  The  above  are  given  only  as  illustrations  of  the 
kind  of  practical  knowledge  to  which  we  refer. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  relation  to  Grammar, 
'History,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  clearly  and  fully  explaining  to  the  pupils  the 
practical  bearing  and  objects  of  the  study  and  of  each 
portion  of  the  same. 

Teachers  sometimes  fail  in  another  respect,  in  their 
modes  of  instruction — and  that  is,  in  explaining  and  illus- 
trating the  rules  and  principles  of  each  branch  of  study 
so  frilly,  that  they  are  made  clear  to  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils. This  applies  to  every  department  of  knowledge — 
but  more  peculiarly  to  Arithmetic.  The  pupils  should 
be  made  to  perceive  live  reasons  of  every  process^  and  of  every 
step  in  su/ch  process^  and  not  merely  perform  the  exam- 
ples before  them  mechanically  and  by  rote.  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  pupil  should  be  required  ftilly  to  un- 
derstand the  ground  he  has  gone  over,  before  he  is  al- 
lowed to  advance  a  step  farther. 

Too  often,  in  the  recitations  of  the  school,  the  mere  ei- 
forts  of  memory  are  substituted  for  the  exercise  of  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  powers.  A  pupil  may  sometimes 
go  through  quite  a  long  process  in  Arithmetic  by  the  mere 
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act  of  memory,  without  at  all  seeing  the  reasons  of  the 
process,  or  of  any  part  of  it — or  he  may  recite  word  for 
word  long  rules  of  Grammar  as  laid  down  in  his  text 
book,  without  having  any  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
such  rules — or  he  may  repeat  page  after  page  of  History 
parrot-like,  with  but  little  understanding  or  even  thought 
of  the  ideas  which  the  words  are  intended  to  convey. 
Thismodeof  studyingandrecitationcan  be  ofvery  little  use; 
and  it  requires  great  vigilance  and  pains-taking  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  guard  against  and  prevent  the  evil  in  question. 

In  the  very  first  stages  of  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  the 
teacher  should  adopt  the  mode  of  explanation  suggested 
above.  The  fundamental  rules  should  be  analyzed  and 
fully  explained  step  by  step  to  the  pupils — ^as  for  instance 
in  Addition^  the  whole  process  should  be  made  plain,  es- 
pecially the  reason  for  carrying  for  tens,  &c.,  from  one 
column  to  another — in  Subtraction^  the  reason  of  the  bor- 
roiaing  and  canybig  process,  as  it  is  called — in  MidHpUca- 
Hon,  how  it  is  a  short  method  of  pertbrming  many  addi- 
tions— and  in  IHvismiy  in  what  respects  the  process  is  like 
Subtraction — ^together  with  the  proofs  of  the  respective 
rules,  and  the  reasons  of  the  same.  So  all  the  processes 
in  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained, with  the  reasons  of  the  several  steps.  The . 
above  are  given  merely  as  specimens,  to  indicate  the 
method  which  we  think  teachers  should  adopt  in  ref- 
erence to  these  studies. 

In  relation  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  recitation  ex- 
ercises, there  is  much  diversity  among  teachers.  Some 
make  them  exceedingly  interesting,  so  as  to  command  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  class;  others  make  them  the 
reverse  of  all  this,  dull,  monotonous,  and  tiresome  both  to 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Recitations,  in  order  to  be  profitable,  must  be  prompt, 
animated,  and  full  of  interest,  both  on  the  part  of  tiie 
teacher  and  the  pupils.  And  when  there  is  time,  and  the 
subject  suggests  it,  they  should  be  accompanied  with  ap- 
propriate and  impressive  illustrations  from  the  teacher. 
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No  indolent  habits  or  lounging  postui^es  should  be  al- 
lowed during  the  exercise ;  nor  should  any  thing  be  per- 
mitted in  the  class  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  from  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Kthe 
recitation  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  a  listless,  indifferent, 
and  negligent  manner,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  a , 
total  waste  of  the  time  it  occupies ;  or,  at  any  rate  in  such 
case,  it  would  be  of  so  little  benefit,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  pupils  to  recite  their  lessons  successively,  and 
each  one  pass  to  his  seat  as  soon  as  he  has  recited,  and 
engage  in  some  other  exercise,  rather  than  reminn  with 
the  class. 

It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  secure 
the  attention  of  aU  in  the  class;  and  this  should  be  done 
to  such  an  extent,  that  when  one  member  of  the  class  is 
reciting,  if  any  mother  is  called  upon  at  any  stage  of  the 
recitation,  he  will  be  able  to  take  it  up  at  that  point  and 
finish  it,  precisely  as  if  he  had  at  first  begun  the  recitation 
and  gone  through  the  previous  steps.  And  this  should 
be  required  of  every  pupil. 

This  mode  of  conducting  these  exercises,  not  only  in- 
sures the  full  benefit  of  the  recitation  to  each  scholar,  but, 
what  is  of  quite  as  much  importance,  cvlMvaUsandftrengih' 
.  ens  the  habii  of  close  atierUiony  which  will  be  of  invaluable 
advantage  to  the  pupil,  as  it  is  not  only  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  the  exercises  of  the  school  room,  but  in  eveiy  in- 
tellectual pursuit  and  profession  in  life. 

An  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  teacher  will  adopt 
various  expedients  for  securing  the  interest  and  attention 
of  his  pupils  in  these  exercises,  by  apposite  remarks  and 
illustrations  aside  fix)m  the  stated  lesson,  and  by  other  wayd^ 
that  will  occur  to  him  irom  time  to  time.  Some  teachers 
adopt  the  practice  of  allowing  the  pupils  occasionally  to 
propose  questions  to  each  other  concerning  tiie  subject  of 
the  lesson ;  and  this  is  found  to  have  a  happy  influence  in 
exciting  and  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  class. 

JEnudaUon  among  papUa  is  usually  a  strong  incentive  in 
the  schools  to  diligent  application ;   and  if  properly  regu- 
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lated  and  kept  within  due  bounds,  is  a  motive  that  may  be 
used  by  teachers  with  salutary  influence  and  effect.  But 
there  is  some  danger  of  pushing  it  to  an  extreme. 

Teachers  who  have  the  true  spirit  of  their  profession, 
are  inspired  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  raise  their  schools 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  and  with  a  view  to  this 
end,  employ  every  suitable  effort  and  expedient  to  secure 
the  rapid  progress  of  their  pupils.  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  teachers  sometimes  select  a  number  of  their  pu- 
pils, the  brightest  and  most  forward,  commonly  known  by 
way  of  distinction  as  "  smart  scholars,'*  and  set  them  up  as 
a  kind  of  models  for  the  rest  to  follow.  This  will  do  very 
well  if  not  carried  too  fer ;  but  there  is  danger,  of  estab- 
liehing  in  this  way  too  high  a  standard  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school ;  so  high,  that  some  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  it,  exert  themselves  beyond  their  proper 
strength,  and  thus  injure  their  health,  and  it  may  be,  their 
mental  powers ;  or  failing  in  their  attempts,  become  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  and  resign  themselves  to  a 
spirit  of  sloth  and  inactivity.  And  the  model  pupils  them- 
selves also,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  rapid  improvement,  sometimes  so  over- 
work themselves,  in  extreme  efforts  for  this  purpose,  that 
the  same  results  follow  as  in  the  former  case.  Cases  of 
the  above  description  occasionally  arise,  where  the  danger 
of  permanent  injury  is  so  great,  as  to  oblige  the  pupils 
to  leave  the  school. 

Parents  are  often  at  fault  in  this  matter  ;  generally  much 
more  so  than  teachers.  Incited  by  parental  ambition  and 
vanity,  they  sometimes  urge  forward  their  children  to  an  ex- 
tent tiiat  is  positively  injurious  in  every  respect;  and,  if  they 
do  not  make  such  progress  as  answers  their  expecta- 
tions, are  apt  to  charge  the  teacher  with  unfidthfulness  in 
duty. 

The  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  lessons  of  a  school, 
should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  mass  of  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  few  who  may  be  endowed  with  extraordinary 
mental  powers ;    the  true  rule  being  to  prescribe  such  les- 
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song  as  pupils  of  common  abilities  can  learn,  with  a  dili- 
gent use  of  the  time  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  suffer  generally  from  excessive  efforts 
under  the  pressure  of  high  excitement;  on  the  contrary, 
we  believe  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet 
cases  of  the  kind  above  referred  to,  do  sometimes  occur 
(though  not  often),  which  show  the  necessity  of  some  de- 
gree of  caution  both  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers, 
as  to  the  measure  of  application  and  effort  to  be  required. 

READING  AND  SPELLING. 

We  make  these  exercises  a  distinct  topic  of  remark,  on 
account  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  hold  them, 
and  for  the  purpose  also  of  suggesting  to  teachers,  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  them  more  attention  than  is  usually 
done. 

Jh  many  of  the  schools,  it  is  a  prominent  object  with  the 
teachers  (in  some  cases  pre-eminently  so),  to  make  all  their 
pupils  good  readers  and  good  spellers,  whatever  may  be  the 
fidlure  in  other  things ;  and  for  this  reason  the  exercises  are 
frequent,  and  conducted  with  critical  care  and  accuracy ; 
in  other  schools  they  are  made  but  secondary  objects  of  at- 
tention, or  even  less  than  this ;  while  in  some  the  attention 
they  receive  partakes  too  much  of  a  casual,  negligent  and 
superficial  character.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
deficiency  referred  to,  it  too  often  happens  that  pupils  pass 
through  the  several  grades  of  the  schools,  and  even  some- 
times gain  admission  into  the  High  school,  who  are  but  in- 
different, or  in  some  cases  very  poor,  readers  and  spellers. 

A  radical  improvement  in  this  respect  is  much  needed ; 
and  we  think,  the  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  it 
will  be  to  establish  the  rule  and  uniformly  adhere  to  it,  that 
no  children  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Grammar  schools, 
however  perfect  their  qualifications  in  other  branches,  till 
thof  can  read  with  facility  andproprkty  all  the  lessens  in  the 
ecmnum  reading  books  which  are  used  in  the  subordinate  schools, 
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and  spell  correctly y  at  least  all  the  ordinary  words  of  the  langvage 
In  use  eiiher  m  books  or  conversation. 

The  remedy  must  be  begun  in  the  Primary  scboolB. 
Here  children  too  often  acquire  bad  habits  of  tone,  enun- 
ciation, &c.,  which  adhere  to  them  through  all  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  their  progress. 

EXAMmATIONS  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  committee  have  recently  adopted  the  plan  of  hold- 
ing prolonged  examinations  of  the  schools  of  the  higher 
grades,  in  which  all  the  classes  are  examined  in  the  stud- 
ies which  have  [occupied  their  attention  during  the  term. 
The  examination  is  generally  continued  onaor  two  days 
and  sometimes  longer,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school ; 
and  as  it  comprehends  all  branches  of  study  pursued 
by  the  pupils,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  rapid  but  entire 
review  of  the  school  in  those  branches,  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee  and  of  visitors. 

The  examination  of  the  classes  (including  the  lower  as 
well  as  the  higher  classes),  is  conducted  entirely  in  the 
school  room ;  and  it  is  no  small  incidental  advantage  of 
the  examination,  that  it  brings  into  a  more  spacious  room 
alDid  before  a  larger  audience,  pupils  whose  exercises  are 
usually  heard  in  a  small  recitation  room,  where  none  but 
the  teacher  and  the  class  are  present.  The  influence  upon 
these  pupils  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial,  in  ac- 
customing their  voices  to  a  wider  space,  and  in  cultivating 
habits  of  confidence  and  self-control  in  circumstances  which 
are  calculated  to  create  distrust  and  embarrassment. 
:  By  these  examinations  it  is  ascertained,  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  what  proficiency  the  pupils  have  made 
in  the  several  branches  of  study.  And  they  certainly  af- 
ford a  much  better  test  of  scholarship,  and  answer  a  more 
valuable  purpose,  as  intellectual  efforts,  than  such  cursory 
examinations  as  are  sometimes  held  for  a  single  half  day, 
with  an  appendix  of  musical  and  rhetorical  exercises. 
These  exhUriiionSy  as  they  are  called,  do  very  well  occasion- 
ally for  the  pui^pose,  by  their  attraction,  of  gathering  into 
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the  school  room  the  parents  and  firiends  of  the  papils,  and 
thereby  exciting  a  warmer  [interest  in  the  school ;  but 
they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  substitated  for  the  protracted 
and  minute  examinations  referred  to  above. 

Such  examinations  and  reviews  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time  in  the  High  school,  in  all  the  Grammai*,  and 
in  some  of  the  Intermediate  schools,  with  decidedly  bene- 
ficial effects. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

The  Committee  have  aimed  to  make  as  few  changes  of 
books,  and  with  as  little  expense  to  the  pupils  as  possible. 
With  this  vie^  new  books  have  been  introduced  only  when, 
a}>on  carefal  examination,  they  were  judged  to  be  substan- 
tial and  valuable  improvements  upon  those  previously 
used.  Under  the  very  restrictive  law  on  the  subject  passed 
this  year,  (Stat.  1859,  chap.  93,)  of  the  policy  of  which 
there  may  be  some  doubt,  the  introduction  of  new  books 
of  decided  superiority  may  be  [effectually  prevented,  inas- 
much, as  under  this  law  the  Wfuxnimxms  assent  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  required  in  order  to  make  any  change  in  the  text 
books,  and  it  must  also  be  accomplished  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  scholars.  If  therefore  any  expense  is  incurred 
in  making  a  change,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  city ;  but  if 
no  provision  is  made  by  the  city  government  for  this  pur- 
pose, then  the  change  cannot  be  effected,  unless  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  book  proposed  to  be  introduced  are  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
old  and  new  book  on  exchange,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  advan- 
tage they  gain  by  the  introduction. 

During  the  last  year  only  one  important  change  has  been 
made,  and  that  was  in  the  text  book  used  in  the  study  of 
Arithmetic;  and  in  that  case  the  expense  was  borne  by  the 
publishers  in  the  way  indicated  above.  Sonie  other  small 
books  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  text  books,  but  not  in 
place  of  others  previously  used. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Districts  in  I8M9  wlaeh 
placed  the  matter  of  building  and  repairing  the  eehool 
houses  in  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  in  these  structures.  The  old  houses 
which  are  retained,  have  been  made  more  inviting  and 
convenient  in  their  internal  arrangements  and  external 
appearance ;  and  new  houses  have  been  added  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  different  sections  of  the  city  have  required.  We 
hope  that  this  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  our  city  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  arrested  by  any  narrow  and  short- 
sighted views  of  economy,  but  that  the  reasonable  wants 
of  every  section  in  this  respect,  will  be  promptly  answered. 

During  the  last  season  a  new  school  house  has  been 
built  in  the  Sixteen  Acre  IHstricty  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  report  of  the  last  year. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  District  contributed  towards  the 
erection  of  the  house,  by  the  transportation  of  materials, 
&c.,  what  is  estimated  as  equivalent  in  value  to  the  sum  of 
$260,  for  the  addition  of  an  upper  stoiy,  to  be  used  for 
local  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  building  to  the  city  was 
$1,553.16. 

Thus  a  neat,  convenient  and  spacious  school  room  has 
been  provided  for  the  children  and  youth  of  this  district, 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate,  in  its  utmost  capacity, 
^houtjifty  pupils ;  and  so  large  also,  as  will  probably  an- 
swer the  wants  of  the  district  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more,  to  come.  It  takes  the  place  of  an  old,  dilapidated 
and  otherwise  disagreeable  building.  The  change,  we 
trust,  will  have  the  happy  effect,  as  in  other  similar  cases, 
of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  pupils  in  their  efforts  for 
improvement.  And  we  hope  also  the  inhabitants  will  man- 
ifest a  laudable  public  spirit,  by  planting  around  the  prem- 
ises shade  trees,  and  otherwise  tastefully  adorning  the 
grounds  connected  with  the  house. 

The  Emery  Street  school  house  has  also,  at  the  suggestion 
cff  the  School  Committee,  been  enlarged  during  the  last 
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seaaon,  hj  the  addition  of  a  second  story,  at  an  expense 
of  $885.10. 

This  famishes  a  very  pleasant  and  convenient  room  for 
another  Intermediate  school  of  sixty  or  seventy  pupils, 
which  had  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
scholars  in  the  section  north  of  the  Depot.  The  addition 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  the  season ;  and  as  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  schools  was  not  then  so  great  as  it  had  been 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer 
the  formation  of  a  new  school  till  next  spring.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  second  Intermediate  school  in  the  Dis- 
trict, of  some  forty  or  fifty  scholars  with  a  single  teacher, 
taking  a  part  of  the  pupils  £rom  the  first  Intermediate,  and 
a  part  firom  the  Primaries,  so  as  to  relieve  all  these  schools 
and  make  them  of  a  proper  size. 

A  new  school  house  will  be  needed  in  Ward  8,  in  the 
viciniiy  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Depot,  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent school  house  of  the  Five  Mile  Pond  District,  this 
house  being  entirely  xmfit  for  occupation. 

Whether  the  new  house  shall  be  placed  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  house,  or  the  plan  be  adopted  of  join- 
ing together  the  JFHve  MQe  Pond  and  the  Puds  Brieve  sec- 
tions, and  building  one  school  house  for  the  united  section, 
on  some  intermediate  spot,  as  suggested  in  the  last  year's 
report,  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of 
the  Cily  Council,  in  view  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  those 
immediately  concerned. 

The  school  houses  (except  those  in  the  Eighth  Ward), 
have,  since  the  consolidation  of  the  Districts,  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  venerable  Col.  Solomon  Warriner,  as 
the  Agent  of  the  city ;  and  previous  to  that  time,  those  in 
the  Center  District  were,  for  several  years,  under  his  charge 
as  the  Prudential  Committee.;  and  in  the  relation  which 
he  has  thus  sustained,  for  so  long  a  time  to  our  schools,  he 
has  been  an  efficient  and  valuable  assistant  as  well  to  the 
School  Committee  as  to  the  teachers.  And  now  that  he 
is  about  to  retire  firom  the  ofiice,  we  cheerfully  take  this 
oocasion  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  prompt- 
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uess  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  that  have 
devolved  upon  him  in  this  connection. 

POWER  OF  TBE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AS  TO 
SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

Aside  from  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  the  supply  of 
books  for  poor  children,  the  School  Committee  have  no 
power  or  authorized  agency  in  reference  to  expenditures 
for  the  schools. 

The  school  house  agents  are  now,  by  a  City  Ordinance, 
placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  City  Council,  in  regard  to  all  expenses 
in  making  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements.  And,  if 
any  extra  expenditures  become  necessary,  in  providing 
new  furniture,  or  in  making  considerable  alterations  or 
repairs  in  the  school  houses,  or  in  the  erection  of  new 
houses,  the  same  are  usually  entrusted  with  the  same 
Committee  on  Education,  or  it  may  be  with  a  Special 
Committee ;  but  the  School  Committee,  officially  do  not 
have  any  concern  with  these  expenditures,  except  as  they 
may,  casually  and  from  mere  courtesy,  be  consulted  re- 
specting them. 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  School  Committee  should 
have  any  authority  to  expend  frinds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  beyond  the  appropriations  made  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  such  purposes,  or  that  they  should  have  exduMve 
power  over  such  expenditures.  But  we  do  say,  that  when 
appropriations  are  made  for  objects  and  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  school  department,  they  should  at  least 
have  some  voice  and  autKoriiy  in  expending  such  appropria- 
tions, for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  entrusted  with 
the  special  charge  and  superintendence  of  this  department, 
and  from  their  official  position,  ought  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  schools,  better  than 
any  other  class  of  city  agents.  As  before  said,  we  do  not 
hold  that  the  School  Committee  should  have  excluswewi- 
thority  in  this  matter,  but  only  co^ordmate  power  with  the 
authorised  committee  of  the  City  Council. 
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On  the  same  ground,  we  think,  the  school  house  agents, 
who  in  many  respects  take  the  place  of  the  Prudential 
Committees  under  the  District  System,  should  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  assistants  to  the  School  Committee,  and  as 
such  act  under  their  direction.  The  City  Ordinance  of 
1856,  which  created  this  office,  contained  a  provision  of 
this  kind ;  but  a  subsequent  ordinance  repealed  that  pro- 
vision, and  substituted  the  Committee  on  Education  in 
place  of  the  School  Committee. 

APPROPRIATIONS    RECOMMENDED    FOR  THE 
NEXT  YEAR. 

Besides  the  usual  appropriations  for  teachers'  wages, 
fuel,  ordinary  repairs  &c.,  an  estimate  of  which  will  be 
made  by  the  School  Committee  when  called  for,  we  re- 
commend, for  the  consideration  of  the  City  Council,  the 
following  special  appropriations  for  the  school  depart- 
ment : — 

1st.  An  appropriation  for  a  new  school  house  in  Ward 
8,  as  before  speciiSled  under  the  head  of  "School  Houses." 

2d.  Appropriations  for  new  desks  and  seats  in  the  fol- 
lowing Grammar  Schools,  viz :  the  Auburn  Street  (Mr. 
Stratton's),  the  Union  Street  (Mr.  Barrow's)  and  the  York 
Street  (Mr.  Seaman's).  Also  for  new  seats  in  the  follow- 
ing Primary  Schools,  viz :  the  Central  Street,  the  School 
Street,  the  Bridge  Street  and  the  West  Union  Street ;  also 
in  the  Bridge  Street  Intermediate  (Miss  Moseley's). 

The  most  urgent  of  the  above  is  the  case  of  the  Auburn 
Street  Grammar  School.  The  desks  and  seats  now  in  this 
school  are  so  low  and  contracted,  as  to  be  entirely  unsuita- 
ble for  the  class  of  pupils  of  the  age  and  maturity  of  those 
that  attend  this  school,  both,  in  respect  to  health  and  com- 
fort of  posture.  The  new  school  room  in  the  Emery 
Street  School  House  will  require  a  supply  of  desks  and 
seats,  when  the  new  Intermediate  school  is  formed  for  this 
room  in  the  Spring ;  and,  if  a  new  set  is  procured  for  the 
Auburn  Street  Grammar  School,  those  now  used  in  that 
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school  will  answer  for  the  new  Intermediate  School.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  change  be  made  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
4one  conveniently — as  soon,  at  least,  as  the  spring  vaca- 
tion in  March. 

The  other  cases  are  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Cily  Conncil.  Some  are  of  more  urgency  than  others. 
Their  respective  merits  can  be  particularly  explained  in  a 
conference  with  the  Committee  on  Education. 

3d.  We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  ^vc  hundred  dol-^ 
larSy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Committee, 
to  be  expended  by  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
schools,  at  their  discretion,  in  procuring  maps,  charts, 
globes,  reference  books  and  other  like  articles,  or  for  in- 
struction in  penmanship  and  music,  or  tiuch  other  objects 
and  purposes  connected  with  the  schools,  as  they  may 
judge  useful. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  suffering  from  an  aknost  entire 
destitution  of  the  above  useful,  and  in  some  measure 
necessary  auxiliaries  in  the  school  room,  while  the  de- 
ficiency might  be  supplied  at  a  moderate  expense.  Yet 
it  continues  from  year  to  year  for  the  want  of  comparative- 
ly small  appropriations,  except  that  teachers  have  in  some 
few  cases  partially  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  obtaining 
contributions  from  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  we  desire  to  express 
our  acknowledgments  for  the  co-operation  we  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  year,  from  the  city  government  and 
the  officers  connected  therewith,  as  also  from  the  teachers 
of  the  several  schools,  in  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  department  committed  to  our  trust ;  and,  for  the 
future,  to  commend  its  important  interests  to  the  continued 
favor  and  support  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairmcm. 

Springfield,  Dec.  1859. 
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IM rttamed  bj  the  awBwora,)  waa 2,506;  ahowing  a  deoreaae  iince  Hay,  1, 1868,  of  170. 


REPORT 

OF   THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


Springfield  High  School,  December,  1859. 
To  JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  ComrniUee : 

Sir  :  I  offer  for  your  inspection  the  following  statiatics 
of  the  High  School,  under  my  charge,  and  add  such  sug- 
gestions as  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  seemed  to 
render  desirable. 

The  customary  duties  of  the  school  have  been  performed 
under  favorable  circumstances.  The  general  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  excellent,  and  their  mental  vigor  and 
energy  have  been  exhibited  in  a  degree  highly  satisfactory. 
Such  have  been  the  temper  and  spirit,  such  the  regard  for 
propriety  of  deportment  manifestedin  our  daily  association, 
that  we  have  seemed  rather  to  have  a  pleasant,  well  regu- 
lated fEUuily  within  our  walls,  than  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  minds  and  discordant  dispositions,  as  may  be  too  of- 
ten found  in  the  school  room.  Consequently,  quietness, 
amiability,  studious  habits  and  a  cheerful  complianoe  witii 
all  requirements  have  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the 
school.  A  greater  degree  of  manliness  among  the  lads, 
and  a  high  sense  of  propriety  and  courteousness  of  manners 
on  the  part  of  the  misses,  have  rendered  the  deportment 
of  the  school  very  satiafactory,  and  bring  well  desired 
credit  to  individual  members.  Greater  maturity  of  mmd, 
increased  power  of  comprehension  and  capabililgr  of  jsdf - 
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ing  and  acting  saccesBfoUy,  naturally  follow  such  traita  o{ 
character.  And  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  own 
convictions,  our  school  has  never  been  so  free  from  all  that 
is  objectionable  in  the  habits  and  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, never  has  approached  so  near  my  own  standard  of 
what  a  school  should  be.  Still,  we  by  no  means  conclude 
#that  we  have  attained  a  point  of  perfection  where  we  may 
relax,  much  less  rest,  in  our  efforts.  Much  as  our  children 
need  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers,  of  language 
and  the  principles  of  philosophy,  they  need  none  the  less 
to  cultivate  with  great  care,  good  manners,  a  nice  sense  of 
propriety  under  all  circumstances ;  and  above  all,  right 
motives  to  action,  correct  moral  principles  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  true  social  relations  to  the  community  in 
whi<&  they  live.  Well  trained  in  all  these  things,  with  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  intellect,  we  hope  to  send  into  soci- 
ety, each  year,  those  whose  influence  shall  be  potential  for 
good,  with  correct  habits  so  established,  that  their  agency 
shall  be  a  positive  gidn  to  the  world. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  our  corps  of  teachers  during 
the  year ;  and  to  their  permanency  and  large  experience 
may  be  attributed  no  small  share  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  our  progress. 

The  programme  of  studies  laid  down  has  not  been  ma- 
terially altered  for  several  years,  because  it  furnishes  what 
is  found  to  be  attainable,  and  of  the  greatest  practical  util- 
ity to  the  pupils  under  our  instruction. 

"  The  Debating  Club,"  organized  during  the  past  year, 
is  a  new  feature  in  the  school.  It  was  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, at  first,  comprising  only  a  part  of  the  lads,  to 
whom  one  hour  was  allowed  each  Wednesday,  for  discus- 
sion. The  exercise  took  place  in  presence  of  the  whole 
school  and  such  spectators  as  happened  to  be  present,  the 
Principal  of  the  school  presiding  over  the  deliberations. 
So  successful  has  the  experiment  proved,  and  so  obviously 
advantageous  the  results,  that  it  is  made  a  duty  now  for  all 
members  of  the  male  department  to  take  part  in  the 
diieuBsions. 
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Among  thi  benefits  to  be  derived,  the  following  mijr 
be  mentioned  : 

1.  It  induces  the  pupil  to  think  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing a  specific  object. 

2.  It  requires  investigatwn^  by  which  the  reason  is  exer- 
cised, principles  and  £Bicts  are  acquired,  and  a  more  eleva- 
ted character  of  reading  is  established. 

3.  Greater  &cility  and  precision  in  the  use  of  language 
is  obtained  by  practice  in  extempore  speaking. 

4.  In  no  otiier  way  can  an  individual  so  readily  gain  that 
aelf-possession,  that  complete  self-control  and  mastery  of 
the  mental  powers,  so  often  demanded  of  every  one,  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  ours  and  in  such  times  as  the 
present. 

Thb  RK0iTAL.--:Akin  to  the  debate  we  have  introduced 
another  exercise  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is 
termed  the  Recital.  The  primary  object  is  to  cultivate 
the  power  of  clothing  thought  in  appropriate  l{uiguage  and 
of  presenting  it  in  an  easy,  colloquial  style,  to  a  company  of 
listeners.  The  pupil  may  select  for  a  topic  anything  that 
will  require  a  description.  It  may  be  an  event  in  history, 
a  brief  biographical  sketch,  the  relation  of  current  events 
or  a  good  story.  The  subject  matter  for  a  "  BecUaP*  may 
be  obtained,  after  reading  a  book,  by  forming  a  synoptical 
outline  of  the  same,  detailing  the  more  interesting  portions 
with  a  proper  degree  of  minuteness.  Among  the  topics 
which  have  been  thus  presented,  are  the  following :  ^^  Sib 
John  Fbanelik,''  in  which  was  given  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life,  explorations,  loss,  expeditions  sent  in  search  of  him, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  remains ;  ^'  Account  of  Lady  Es- 
ther Stanhope,"  "  Grace  Darling/'  ''  The  Sack  of  Rome,*' 
"  Aaron  Burr,"  &c. 

The  exercise  is  equally  adapted  to  both  sexes.  While 
it  ftimishes  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  debate,  it  af- 
fords others  of  equal  value.  It  accustoms  the  pupil  to 
comprehend,  with  promptness  and  ease,  the  substance  of 
a  volume  or  subject ;  induces  concentration  of  thought ; 
cultivates  memory;  encourages  the  habit  of  investigation; 
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affords  practice  fn  the  uee  of  language ;  stores  the  miad 
with  useful  information  ;  forms  the  habit  of  noticiiig  im- 
portant facts  and  events,  and  imparts  the  power  of  pre- 
Benting  information  to  others  with  facility  and  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

Information  obtained  by  the  labor  of  one  individual  and 
thus  presented,  comes  into  the  possession  of  more  than  a 
hundi*ed  other  minds,  with  little  cost  of  time  or  effort  on 
their  part.  The  exercise  greatly  increases  the  interest  of 
oar  ^'general  exercises,"  stimulates  the  minds  of  the  school 
ik>  more  devated  modes  of  thought  and  conversation,  and 
induces  a  higher  and  more  profitable  course  of  reading. 


THE  FOURTH  GRADUATIKG  CLASS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  school  report,  another 
class  has  completed  the  English  course  of  studies,  and  re- 
ceived the  usual  diploma,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  success- 
ftil  accomplishment  of  the  duties  required  in  connection 
with  the  school,  and  of  excellence  of  general  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  examination  of  the  school, 
the  customary  graduating  exercises  of  the  Senior  Class 
took  place  at  Music  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  March  25th, 
1859.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  class  selected  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  the  sub- 
jects presented  by  each : 

Sabah  M.  Abbott,  Essay — Sympathy. 

NxujbM.  Oowlbs,  '*        Stillness  in  the   Operation?  of 

Divine  Power. 
Nbttix  B.  Wilcox,  Wherefore  ? 

Emma  I.  Gk>oi)BiCH,  Manifest  Destiny. 

Cabbix  H.  Whitnet,  "        Bains  of  Time. 

Glaba  J.  LooMis,  *'        My  Vision.  (A  Poem.) 

Haboabxt  H.  Bbll,  "        We  Live  in  Thought. 

WxuiamE.  Mohtagub,  Jb.,  Disser'n.  Mental  Freedom. 
Bdwabd  D.  Hatbs,  *'        Social  Claims,  widi  Yalediotoiy. 

LnziB  P.  HaWlbt,  prepared  a  OoOoquy,  in  which  all  the  class  took 
part,  entailed,  *^  lAfetkrmtgh  aB  gorts  of  LentesV 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Graduating  Cla&a ; 
Edwabd  D.  Hats8,  Subah  a.  KavsLKr, 

William  E.  Montaove,  Jr.,  Olaka  J.  Looios, 

DnjA  M.  MoNTAouE,  Sa&ah  M.  Abbott, 

Maggie  H.  Bell,  Emma  I.  Stmondb, 

Nbllix  M.  Oowles,  Laura  Etta  Trabk, 

Ltdu  B.  Goolst,  Jane  E.  Tyler, 

Emma  I.  (Goodrich,  Hattie  A.  Whxtb, 

Lizzie  P.  Hawlbt,  Nettie  B.  Wilcox, 

Carrie  M.  Whitnbt. 

The  number  who  completed  the  course  in  the 
First    Class,     1856        was        9        Males  1        Females*  9' 
Second     "        1857  *•        14  -    6         '  "        8P 

ThW      '*        1858  "        14         .  "    2  *'      12? 

Fcrarth     ''        1859  "         17  '*     2  "       15 

Total  54.  "  11  -      48 

PRIZE  SPEAKING,  READING  &  COMPOSITIONS. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  23d,  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion occurred,  in  which  six  young  gentlemen,  chosen  by 
vote  of  the  school,  presented  Declamations,  and  six  young 
ladies,  chosen  in  like  manner,  appeared  as  Readers.  Thiiee 
Compositions,  which  had  been  selected  from  the  whole 
school,  by  a  competent  committee,  as  possessing  superior 
merit,  were  also  read. 

The  Speakers  cbosen  were,  Beaders, 

Fraitk  8.  Graves,  Emma  I.  Goodrich, 

WiLLLiM  N.  Bice,     (2d  Prize)     Mart  E.  Strester, 
J.  DwiGHT  BiPLET,    (3d  Prize)     Charlotte  E.  Parish,  (1st  Prize) 
Hugh  Donnelly,  Annie  L.  Webman,   (3d  Prize) 

J.  Henrt  Harrington,  M.  Eliza  Ttlbr, 

MuNROE  B.  Washburn,  (Ist  Prize)  Emma  I.  Stmonds,     (2d  Prize) 

Critics : — ^B.  B.  Hildreth,  Charles  R  Labb,  Charles  Marsh,  bj 
whom  the  Prizes  were  awarded  as  above. 

By  the  Committee  on  Compositions  the  awards  were : 
Sarah  G.  Fslton,  Ist  Prize,  Subject  Mystery. 
MartRKennbt,   2d    *'  "      Fame. 

Mart  E.  Strkbtbr,  8d    '     A  Poem— The  TiokiBg  of  the  Cloek. 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  1869. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  foriysevm  indivi^oalfi 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  as  candidates  for 
admission.  After  an  examination  of  two  days,  fq/rtg^OM, 
were  admitted  as  folly  qualified ;  fowr  were  receiyed  con- 
diJ&omaJlyy  zxadCtioo  were  rejected.    The  number  from  the 

EXAMIKBD.     AdXITTXD. 


21 

.19 

2no'do»odilioiuU7 

Union        "                       " 

11 

9 

1  cond.  1  rejeoted. 

Anbum     " 

8 

8 

Cental      '< 

3 

3 

PriYsteSchook 

4 

2 

1  cond.  1  njeoted. 

From  the  Union  St.  Bohool  sub- 

fleqnendy,  being  anayoidablj 

detained  from  the  regolar  ex- 

auQnatioiit 

3 

3 

Coart  Street,        do. 

2 

2 

Prmte                do. 

1 

1 

58  47+4sTotalTeo'd51. 

This  class  as  a  whole,  has  borne  the  test  of  two  terms, 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  their  teachers  who  prepared 
them  for  the  High  School.  And  I  desire  to  eiq)re8s  my 
appreciation  of  the  fidelity  and  increased  success,  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  teachers  of  the  Grammar  schools,  in 
fitting  their  classes  for  a  higher  course  of  study  in  this 
school.  To  teach  the  young  how  to  comprehend  abstract 
principles  and  apply  them  in  practice  requires  no  ordinary 
skill  and  patient  effort.  In  looking  back  over  the  past 
ten  years,  the  improvement  in  this  particular  is  very  man- 
ifest and  satisfactory.  Nor  is  the  change  in  deportment 
less  obvious  and  gratifying,  indicating  judicious  and  suc- 
cessful government  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  and  increased 
desire,  as  a  consequence,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  know 
and  do  what  is  right.  The  gain  to  the  pupil  is  of  immense 
importance,  inasmuch  as  he  begins  earlier,  by  some  years 
often,  to  engage  earnestly  to  acquire  an  education ;  and 
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begins  too,  with  goad  habits  to  aid  him,  instead  of  evil 
ones,  to  retaid  him  in  his  whole  course. 

PREPAEATORT  STUDIES. 

Oar  experience  in  the  past,  urges  me  to  suggest,  that  the 
Committee  ought  to  require  of  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sicm  a  more  equal  preparation  on  their  studies.  According 
to  the  practice  of  the  Examining  Conmiittee  heretofore, 
should  a  pupil  stand  fiedrly  on  a  ^^  general  average"  of  the 
studies,  (usually  6,)  on  which  he  is  examined,  he  is  entitled 
to  admission.  He  may  be  very  high  on  a  vugorUy  of  these 
studies,  but  in  one  or  more  be  totally  unqualified.  Let  us 
suppose  the  deficiency  to  be  in  English  Grammar,  and 
mark  the  consequence.  He  is  admitted  on  the  strengtli  of 
other  branches,  but  knows  little  of  this.  He  attempts  to 
go  on  with  the  class,  but  fails,  duly,  to  keep  up.  He  per- 
plexes and  taxes  the  teacher  more  than  the  whole  class ; 
finally,  becomes  discouraged  and  begs  to  be  excused  from 
the  study. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  Should  this  hap- 
pen with  one  of  the  misses,  successful  it  may  be  through- 
out her  course  in  all  other  studies,  after  leaving  school  she 
presents  herself  to  the  committee  to  be  examined  as  a 
teacher  of  one  of  our  schools.  Here  again  she  fails.  It 
becomes  personally  severe  to  her  to  be  rejected ;  disap- 
points her  employers  and  friends  ;  and  then  the  High 
School  is  censured  for  inefficient  instruction.  What  has 
happened  will  occur  again,  under  like  circumstances. 

If,  therefore,  six  be  made  the  standard  for  admission, 
on  a  general  average,  ought  any  individual  to  be  received 
who  ftlis  short  of  half  that  number,  on  any  one  branch  re- 
quired ;  or  if  received,  should  not  the  candidate  be  required 
to  give  special  attention  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ?  The 
veiy  greatly  increased  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  the  pupil  would  seem  to  require  some  action. 

ATTENDANCE. 
Our  average  attendance  through  the  year  has  not  been 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  year  previous,  as  will  be  seen  by 
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fjQinpariag  the  per  cent  of  the  several  past  years.  A  laiger 
nnmber  of  scholars  have  been  detuned  from  school  Beveral 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  continuously,  on  account  of 
sickness  or  business.  Although  97|  per  cent,  is  below 
previous  attainment,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that 
more  schools  £etll  below  that  number  than  rise  above^  it. 
We  hope  to  do  better  next  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  in  attendance 
for  each  term,  and  the  whok  year  ;  together  with  the  per 
centage  of  attendance  of  the  school  for  the  same  time. 


1869. 

Wli.H».lii><l 

AT'geNotluo'yaar. 

AttMid  per  ocot  thro*  yaar. 

MaL  re.  To. 

Mala*.  Fern.  Total, 

Ifahk   Female*.    ToCal. 

Win.  te.  16  w. 
Sum.  te.  14  w. 
Fill  te.  12  w. 

43  70  113 

44  77  121 
40  74  114 

41.2  66.7  107.9 
42     74      116 
36.8  72.5  119.3 

97.756  95.782  96.769 
98.605  98.455    98.580 
96.938  97.617    97.227 

Total  42 

At.  116 

40     71     111 

97.251   97.766   97.5 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  school,  the  average 
number  in  attendance,  and  the  attendance  per  cent,  during 
the  seven  years  past  have  been  as  follows : 


No.  iMkwgiiiK. 

Average  Attend. 

•  PerctalteDd 

1858 

170 

.      109 

96 

1864 

176 

105 

96.4 

1855 

186 

115 

95 

1856 

166 

108.5 

94.8 

1857 

156- 

109.3 

97.7 

1858 

172 

109 

98.141 

1859 

166 

111 

97.5 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  entered  during 
the  year  is  comparatively  small ;  yet  the  average  attend- 
ance has  never  been  so  great  except  in  1855.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  go  regularly 
through  the  year  b  increasing. 
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The  number  of  those  not  absent  nor  tardy  during  the 

Malee.    Fern.  Total  ia  IS59.  In  1858.  In  1857.  In  1856. 
Wmter  Term  was        15        30  45  42        34        24 

Smniner     "      "  25        41  66  56        45        15 

Fall  '<      "         22        40  62  62        48        83 

Fifteen  in  the  female  department  and  five  in  the  male, 
making  a  total  of  twenty,  have  been  through  the  entire 
year  without  an  absence  or  tardiness.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  this  class,  and  in  connection  we  give  the 
whole  time  they  have  been  in  attendance  witiiiout  an  ab- 
sence or  tardiness. 


5H«d  b«en  fly«u«,lf  wMki  taOnmnu 


MiRT  £.  Stbbstxb, 

4 

yra. 

22 

Carbib  F.  Spooneb, 

3 

tt 

25 

Maby  E.  Eennbt, 

2 

<t 

25 

Nblub  S.  Collins, 

2 

it 

25 

Abbib  L.  Ttlbb, 

2 

tt 

Maby  B.  Bubb, 

tt 

25 

LOITISB  FiTTS, 

tt 

tt 

9 

ChablottbE.  Pabish, 

tt 

37 

Nbllib  B.  Wabhbubn, 

«i 

M.  Eliza  Tylbb, 

IC 

10 

Mbussa  Ryan, 

tl 

26 

Hattib  F.  Sbbqer, 

it 

LizziB  Flago, 

C( 

Emma  Abnold, 

tl 

25 

(  ^^ant  jnOlTam UfB^onvt. Oat ba b««a 


S  yean  withont  ftlMoieo  or 


Susan  J.  Habbis,  would  have  been  3  years  but  for  a  single  tardiness. 
Abby  M.  Mabsh,  would  have  been  2  years  25  weeks  but  for  death  in 

the  family,  absent  2  dajs. 
Chables  Mabsh,  would  have  been  1  jr.  26  wks.  but  for  death  in  the 

family,  absent  2  days. 
Albebt  L.  Eambs,        1  yr. 
Fbancis  S.  Bacon,        1     ''    25  wks. 
WiLMAM  N.  RiCB,  2     *'     25     ** 

MoNBOB  B.  Washbubn,  3    " 
Abdbbw  J.  Wbight,     3    ** 

Of  the  Senior  Class  which  graduated  in  March  last, 
EivwABD  D.  Haybs  went  3  yrs,  was  not  ab.  or  tar.  while  con.  with  scb'l. 
Lybia  B.  Cooley,     *'    2  years. 

9 
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Delia  E.  Hontaous,  3  yean.  38  weeks. 

JaotB.  Tyler.  3    "  38      " 

Nwria  B.  Wilcox,  2    " 

Wm.  E.  Montague,  1     "  27      " 

THE  AGE  OP  PUPILS — THE  AVERAGE  AGE  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

Females.  Arenge. 

16  yrs  2  mos.  15  ym.  8  mos 

16  •*    2     "  16    "    1     '* 

16  "    6§  "  16    ••  •  7i  •• 

16  "  lOi  "  16    "    9i  " 

The  increase  of  age  during  the  past  three  years  has  been 
in  the  male  department  1  year  6  J  months  ;  in  the  female, 
8J  months ;  and  in  the  whole  school  1  year  9J  months. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year 
pasty  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying number : 

Latin,  73  ;  Greek,  6  ;  French,  10 ;  Total  in  Languages,  89. 


Dec.  1,  1856,  was  15  yrs.  2  mos. 

*     1,  1857,    *'  16  "    0    " 

"     1,  1858,     *•  16   "    ^  ** 

"     1,  1859,     **  16   *'    8§  " 


Arithmetic, 

64. 

E.  Ghnunmar, 

65. 

Geography, 

43 

Hist.  U.  States, 

82. 

Algebn, 

54. 

NatntalPhUos. 

44 

Bhetoric, 

29. 

Ancient  Hist., 

80. 

Botany, 

22- 

PhymcalGeog., 

19. 

Astronomy, 

21. 

Phy«ology, 

18' 

Ghenustry, 

22. 

Book  Keeping, 

16. 

Creometry, 

56! 

Mental  Philos., 

17. 

Household  Sci., 

21. 

Geology, 

27- 

English  Liter., 

22. 

^Iqgy, 
Meneontion, 

16. 
15. 

Moral  Science, 

26- 

COUESE  OF  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of 
definiteness,  a  view  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
labor  and  the  objects  he  should  strive  to  attain,  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  studies  is  presented  as  that  which  we  find  most 
practicable  in  our  present  stage  of  advancement. 
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ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

FIBST    TEAB. 

Summer  Tenn.    Arithmetlo,    Eng.  Grammar,   Qeography   14  weeks. 
Arithmetic,    Eng.  Ghrammar,  Hist.  U.  S.  12     " 


Fall 

Winter      •* 

Sommer  Term. 
Pan    .      " 
Winter      " 


Algebra,        Nat  Philos. 

SECOND    TEAR. 
Algebra,       Botany, 
Astronomy,    Physiology, 
G^metiy,    A.  &;  M.  Hist, 


Hist,  U.  S.  16 

Bhetoric,       14  weeks 
Phys.  Geog.  12     *• 
:BookEeep    16     *' 
tS?  Mensuration. 


•  THIBD   YEAR. 

Summer  Term.  Geometry,     Chemistiy,        Houaeh'd  Sci.  14  weeks. 
Fall  '*       Geology,       Ment.  Philos.   Moral  Philos.    12      ** 

Winter      **      Zoology,       Ment.  Philos.    Eng.  laterat.     16      *< 

Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massa. 
chusetts,  Agricultural  Chemigtry,  Surveying,  Logic,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  fcc,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  the  studies  named  above,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Composition  and  Declamation. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

FIRST     TEAB. 

Summer  Term. 

Latin  Lessons. 

Fall 

Winter 

Latin  Grammar — ^Reader  and  Exercises. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

Summer  Term. 

Caesar,                 Greek  Lessons. 

Fan 

Cassar,                  Greek  Grammar  and  Beader. 

Winter        '*    • 

Virgil,                 Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Sonuner  Term. 

Virgil,                 Anabasis. 

Fan 

Sallust,                 Anabasis. 

Winter 

Cicero,                Homer. 
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The  French  Language  is  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  course  above.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical 
Dictionary,  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Borne,  Mythology, 
and  written  exercises  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  •  is 
required  throughout  the  course. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English 
Studies,  in  connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ; 
but  these  must  never  be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of 
classes  in  the  languages. 


OUR  WANTS. 

To  the  city  government  we  have  a  word  to  say,  by  way 
of  appeal.  Our  school  premises  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  cily  and  to  be  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  city 
government.  During  a  period  of  more  than  eleven  years, 
teachers  and  pupils  have  done  all  in  their  power  with  the 
means  pramded^  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  the 
school  was  established ;  that  it  might  prove  a  benefit  .to 
those  personally  interested  in  its  operations,  and  as  an 
educational  institution  of  the  city  worthy  of  credit.  In 
all  this  time,  not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  appropriated  by 
the  city  for  the  benefit  of  our  library ';  and  less  than  fifly 
dollars  for  apparatus,  to  be  used  in  illustrating  the  various 
branches  of  study  pursued.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
pupils  have,  by  their  own  efforts  collected  a  library,  which 
in  a  recent  appraisal  of  city  school  property  was  estimated 
at  $860.00.  Our  piano  was  purchased  by  the  pupils  at  a 
cost  of  $230.  The  pupils  of  1849  paid  over  $100  in  cash 
for  the  fountain,  shrubbery  &c.  in  the  school  yard,  beside 
^ving  much  labor  to  put  the  grounds  in  proper  condition. 
More  than  $100  worth  of  fixtures,  books,  &c.  have  been 
added  during  the  year  past  by  the  school ;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  some  eighJL  hundred  doUarSy  all  of  which  passes  into 
the  possession  of  the  city,  as  actual  improvements  of 
school  privileges,  and  increase  of  city  property. 

May  we  not,  then,  with  propriety  ask  the  city  govern- 
ment to  make  a  moderate  appropriation,  yearly,  for  a  Jfef- 
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erejiee  Library  and  the  improvement  and  increase  of  ap- 
paratus for  scientific  illustrations  ? 

What  has  been  obtained  by  the  school  could  not  have 
been  well  dispensed  with ;  and  much  more  is  needed  that 
is  beyond  our  reach.  "We  believe  the  suggestion  needs 
only  to  be  made,  to  create  a  ready  response  firom  a  liberal 
and  intelligent  city  government. 

To  those  persons  who  desire  to  know  what  are  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  examination,  we  add,  that  on 
application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Conmiittee,  or 
the  undersigned,  a  printed  circular  will  be  furnished  giving 
all  needed  information. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  tender  my  thanks  to  you,  sir,  for 
counsel  and  aid  often  rendered  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties ;  and  to  the  Board  of  School  Committee  for  their 
judicious  action,  by  which  not  only  pupils  of  my  school 
have  been  directly  benefited,  but  those  of  all  grades  of  our 
schools,  as  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  provided  by 
their  faithful  supervision ;  and  to  whom  the  city  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
performed  their  duties. 

Bespectfully  submitted  by 

Yours,  Obediently, 

A.  PARISH. 
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School  Committee  for  1861. 


At  large,  JOSIAH  HOOKER. 

Ward  1,  R.  B.  HILDRETH. 

«  2,  JAMES  E.  McINTIRK 

«  3,  SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 

«  4,  OSMOND  TIFFANY. 

«  5,  GERSHON  W.  HARRISON. 

«  6,  ROBERT  CROSSETT. 

«  7,  MARCELLUS  PINNET. 

«  8,  MARCUS  W.  PAT. 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairman. 
JAMES  E.  McINTIRE,  CMk. 


REPO  RT 


OF   THK 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


Thb  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Springfield,  for 
the  year  1860,  respectfully  submit  to  the  citizens  the  fol- 
lowing Report : — 

Appropriations  and  Receipts  specially  designed  for  the 
Schools,  viz : 

Ist.    Appropriations  by  the  City  Council,  for  Teachers' 
*               wages,  fuel,  &C.,  $18,500  00 
2d.    Appropriations  by  the  same  for  Repairs,  Furni- 
ture, &c.,  3,200  00 
Bd-    Appropriations  for  services  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, 65000 
4th.   Income  of  City  School  Fund,  424  96 
5th.         <*      of  Surplus  Revenue,  135  00 
6th.         <'      of  State  School  Fund,  513  53 


$23,423  49 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  wages  of  Teachers  of  the  day  schools,  $1 6,623  73 

^    for  wages  of  Teachers  of  the  adult  evening  schools,  113  75 

"    for  Fuel,  952  56 

"    for  Repairs,  Furniture,  &c,  3,532  94 


Amount  carried  forward,  $21,222  98 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $21,222  98 

Paid  Town  of  Chioopee,  tuitioQ  of  children,  50  00 

<"    Salary  of  School  House  Agent  of  the  Central  Wards,    300  00 

«        *«  «  *<  «      of  Ward  Eight,  75  00 

**    for  services  of  School  Committee,  650  00 


$22,297  98 


Amount  of  Appropriations  and  Receipts  as  above,  23,423  49 

"^       of  Expenditures  as  above,  22,297  98 

Balance  in  fiivor  of  the  Department,  $1,125  51 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  expenditure  has  been  in- 
curred for  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  in  Ward 
Eight,  in  the  Five  Mile  Pond  District,  the  cost  of  which 
will  probably  be  not  far  from  $1600.  As  this  is  for  a  per- 
manent improvement,  it  is  not  reckoned  among  the  car- 
rent  expenses  of  the  Department ;  and  not  being  yet  paid 
for,  and  no  appropriation  made  therefor,  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  for  it  in  the  next  year's  appropriations. 
The  old  school-house  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  and  uncomfortable ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee, in  the  last  year's  Report,  (as  well  as  previously)  present- 
ed this  as  an  urgent  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  City 
Council ;  and  upon  their  recommendation  the  new  house 
has  been  erected.  It  is  built  upon  nearly  the  same  site  as 
the  old  building  occupied.  It  is  a  brick  building,  two 
stories  high — ^the  upper  story  being  left  unfinished,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  may 
ask  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  finishing  off  that  story,  to 
be  used  by  them  for  neighborhood  meetings,  or  other  lo- 
cal  purposes ;  or  it  may  be  needed  occasionally  for  a  ward 
room. 

The  school  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  lower  room, 
and  the  change  will  no  doubt  have  a  favorable  influence 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  pupils ;  and  we 
hope  the  people  of  the  district  will  meet  the  liberality  of 
the  city  with  a  corresponding  disposition  to  make  the 
house  and  premises  as  attractive  as  possible,  by  planting 
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the  grounds  with  shade-trees,  and  otherwise  adorning  them 
— as  has  been  very  commendably  done  in  other  districts ; 
this  being  the  only  public  building  in  that  section. 

There  has  also  been  a  small  additional  expenditure  of 
about  (100  for  finishing  off  a  chemical  room  for  the  High 
School,  for  which  a  special  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
City  Council- 

The  expenses  for  repairs  and  furniture  have  necessarily 
been  quite  large  the  last  year — larger,  probably,  than  will 
be  required  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  brick  school-house  at  Putts  Bridge  has  been  entire- 
ly made  over  in  the  interior,  and  furnished  with  a  better 
set  of  desks  and  seats,  at  an  expense  of  between  (300  and 
$400,  so  as  to  make  it  comparatively  a  new  place,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
school  room.  The  plan  has  been  heretofore  entertained 
of  uniting  the  two  districts  of  Putts  Bridge  and  Five  Mile 
Pond,  disposing  of  the  two  school-houses  and  building  a 
new  one  on  some  intermediate  spot  for  both  districts — ^in- 
tending to  have  but  one  school  for  the  children  of  both, 
or  two  graded  schools  whenever  the  number  of  pupils 
would  warrant  it. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  with 
the  view  of  settling  the  matter,  visited  the  localities  last 
Spring,  in  company  with  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  ;  and  after  going  over  the  ground,  they  came 
to  the  unanimous  result  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  the  most  expedient  plan  to  build  a  new  house 
in  the  Five  Mile  Pond  district,  and  thoroughly  repair  the 
one  at  Putts  Bridge.  It  was  found  that  the  Putts  Bridge 
school-house  and  grounds  were  given  to  the  District  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  the  Jenksville  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  the  understanding,  if  not  the  express  con- 
dition, that  a  school  should  be  maintained  therein  by  the 
town  for  the  children  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Jbeing  in 
part  the  children  of  the  operatives  in  the  Mills  of  that 
Company ;  so  that  to  discontinue  the  school  and  dispose 
of  the  sdiool-house  might  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  vio- 
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latiou  of  good  faith,  if  not  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of 
the  gift,  80  as  to  be  a  legal  forfeiture  of  the  property.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  residences  of  most  of  the  children 
in  each  district  were  such  that  it  would  be  very  inconven- 
ient for  them,  on  account  of  the  distance,  to  Attend  school 
at  any  school-house  located  on  any  suitable  intermediate 
spot.  For  these  reasons,  the  above  decision  was  made, 
and  a  recommendation  in  accordance  therewith  reported 
to  the  City  Council,  which  has  been  carried  into  effect 

New  desks  and  seats  have  been  provided  for  several 
school-houses,  as  recommended  in  the  school  report  of 
last  year,  viz.:  In  the  Auburn  street  and  Union  street 
Grammar  schools,  in  the  Tork  street  Intermediate  G-ram- 
mar  school,  and  in  the  Central  street  Primary  school. 
The  old  desks  and  seats  in  the  Grammar  schools  hava 
been  worked  over,  so  as  to  answer  a  good  purpose  in  other 
schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

Our  schools  are  now  generally  well  provided  with  desks 
and  seats ;  some  of  the  lower  schools  may  need  to  have 
their  seats  renewed,  but  the  expense  will  be  comparatively 
light. 

Some  expense  has  been  incurred  in  grading  the  grounds 
of  some  of  the  houses,  and  in  building  suitable  fences 
about  the  yards.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  school- 
house  premises,  in  all  cases,  neat,  convenient  and  pleasant, 
BO  that  the  children  may  be  led,  from  agreeable  associa- 
tions, to  love  the  school-room  in  some  measure  as  they 
do  their  own  homes. 

Through  the  commendable  liberality  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, (initiated  by  the  late  Mayor  Phelps)  for  a  series  of 
years,  since  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  when  the 
city  assumed  this  responsibility,  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
city,  as  well  the  rural  as  the  central  parts,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  are  now  provided  with  substantial  and  con- 
venient school-buildings.  The  exception  referred  to,  is 
the  Carlisle  district  school-house.  This  is  quite  an  old 
house,  small,  inconvenient,  and  out  of  repair,  and  is  on 
a  site  that  is  bleak  and  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  and  un* 
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eomfortable  in  summer — it  being  on  high  gronnd  that  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  everything  like  a  shrab  or  a 
shade  tree.  The  school  is  small,  yet  of  late  the  number 
of  scholars  has  somewhat  increased.  Either  this  house 
should  be  enlarged  and  repaired,  or  a  new  one  of  moder- 
ate size  be  built — the  latter  we  think  the  most  advisable 
course. 

The  Central  Primary  schools,  (especially  the  State 
street  and  the  West  Union  street  schools)  have  become 
quite  too  large,  and  in  order  to  relieve  them,  some  addi- 
tional school-room  must  be  provided.  This  want  may  be 
supplied  at  a  moderate  expense  by  enlarging  the  West 
Union  street  school-house  and  adding  another  story  to  it, 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  with  the  Bridge  street 
school-house  two  years  ago.  Two  additional  rooms  would 
thus  be  supplied  for  two  new  schools.  Pupils  could  be 
taken  from  the  Primaries  above  mentioned,  for  forming 
the  additional  schools,  and  thus  effectually  relieve  the 
great  pressure  now  existing  in  those  schools. 

The  same  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  School 
street  school-house,  whenever  the  necessity  for  it  shall 
occur ;  and  the  expense  in  both  cases  will  be  far  less  than 
to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  anew. 

The  population  will  no  doubt  increase  at  other  points, 
so  as  to  require  from  time  to  time  the  erection  of  new 
school-houses.  And  whenever  and  wherever  the  exigency 
occurs,  we  trust  the  same  liberal  policy  which  has  hereto- 
fore characterized  the  measures  of  our  City  Council  in 
this  respect  will  lead  the  municipal  authorities  to  meet 
such  exigency  in  a  way  that  will  be  creditable  to  the  city. 


THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  day  schools  in  the  city,  is  Mrllf-nmef 
which,  with  the  adult  evening  school  kept  during  the  win- 
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ter  months,  makes  the  whole  number,  forty.     The  day 
schools  are  classed  as  follows  : 

One  High  school,  foor  Grammar,  two  Intermediate 
Grammar,  eleven  Intermediate,  six  Mixed,  Fifteen  Pri- 
mary. 

They  are  located  as  follows : 

Ward  I.  contains  nine  schools,  viz  :  1  Grammar,  4  In- 
termediate, 4  Primary. 

Ward  n.  contains  eight,  (besides  the  High  School) 
viz :  1  Grammar,  1  Intermediate  Grammar,  8  Intermedi- 
ate, 8  Primary. 

Ward  IEL  contains  one  Primary,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  graded  schools  in  Ward  two. 

Ward  IY.  contains  one  Primary,  do.  do. 

Ward  V.  contains  six  Schools,  viz :  1  Grammar,  2  In- 
termediate, 2  Primary,  1  Mixed  (Carlisle  district). 

Ward  YI.  contains  three,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1  Primary, 
1  Mixed  (Long  HiU.) 

Ward  YII.  contains  four,  viz :  1  Grammar,  1  Interme- 
diate, 2  Primary. 

Ward  VUl.  contains  six,  viz :  1  Intermediate,  1  Pri 
mary,  4  Mixed. 

The  whole  number  of  Teachers  is  56,  viz:  7  male 
teachers  and  49  female  teachers,  (besides  two  male  teachers 
in  the  evening  school). 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  during  the 
year  or  parts  of  the  year  in  the  several  classes  of  schools, 
together  with  the  average  attendance,  is  as  follows : 

Whole  Namber.      Average  Attendanee. 
High  School,  182  112 

Grammar  Schools,  411  328 

Intermediate    ^844  622 

Primary  <"  1368  801 

Mixed  "^  189  120 

2944  1983 

The  whole  namber  of  children  of  foreign  parentage 
(principally  Irish)  who  have  attended  school 
during  the  year,  or  parts  of  the  year,  is  1047 
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Nmnber  of  ecbolars  under  5  yeaitt  of  tige,  40 

«                **        over  15     "           «  389 

::^    '  of  malea,                                                ,:  ,  176g 

"        of  females,  *            .  .  1724 

Number  of  children  living  on  boundary  line  near 

J      jChicopee,  attending  school  there,  10 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the  '            *  *'^ 
ages  of  5  and  15,  May  1,  1860,  (as  returned 

by  the  Assessors)  2472 

Whole  number  May  1, 1859,  2505 


Showing  a  decrease  of  88 

The  Table  annexed  to  this  Report,  from  which  the 
foregoing  facta  are  principally  derived,  ia  made  up,  for 
the  most  part  from  the  records  kept  by  the  teachers  in 
their  respective  registers.  There  are  doubtless  some  in- 
9cearacies  in  the  table.  For  instance,  pupils  may  in  a 
few  cases  have  been  counted  iwice,  in  consequence  of  the 
transfers  that  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  course 
of  the  year  from  one  school  to  another ;  but,  we  believe, 
for  the  most  part  the  figures  fire  correct. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  THE  YEAH  1860-61. 

The  school  year  comprises  forty-two  weeks,  divided  in- 
to three  terms,  with  three  intervening  vacations  of  ten 
weeks  in  all,  as  follows : 

WINTER  TERM. 
Begins,  Length,  Ende, 

Monday,  Dec  8, 1860.    Sixteen  weeks.     Friday,  March  22, 1861. 
Yacadon-r-ibree  weeks. 

StJMMBR  TERM. 
Begins,  Length,  Ends, 

Monday,  April  15, 1861.    Fourteen  weeks.    Friday,  July  19»  1861. 
Yacation — five  weeks. 
2 
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# 

FALL  TBBM. 
Begina,  Length,  Bnda, 

Mbndajy  Aug.  26, 1861.     Twelve  weeks.     Friday,  Nov.  15, 1861. 
Vacation— two  weeks. 

The  first  tenn  (winter  tenn)  of  the  next  school  year,  begins  Mon- 
day, Dec  2|  I86I9  and  continues  sixteen  weeks,  as  heretofore. 


DAILY  SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 
(Except  as  yaried  by  permission.) 

Forenoon — ^fix>m  nine  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  through 
the  entire  year. 

Afternoon — ^From  half  past  one  o'clock  to  half  past 
four  o'clock,  from  Octoher  15  to  the  end  of  the  winter 
term,  March  22.  From  two  o'clock  to  five  o'clock,  from 
April  15  (the  beginning  of  the  summer  term)  to  October  15. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Examinations  for   admission — ^Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  22  and  28, 1861. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmae  (December  25);  Washington's  Birth  Day 
(February  22);  Independence  Day  (July  4) ;  Thanksgiving 
and  Fast  Days,  National  and  State.  Others  are  occasion- 
ally allowed  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  usually  begins  the  first  or  second  Monday 
in  December,  and  continues  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks, 
and  is  kept  each  evening  in  the  week  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings,  the  sessions  beginning  usually  at  one- 
half  past  six  o'clock  and  closing  at  nine. 
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DEFICIENCY  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  obvious,  from  a  comparison  of  the  figures  we  have 
given,  that,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  those  who 
attend  private  schools,  there  is  a  large  number  of  children 
in  our  community  who  derive  no  direct  personal  benefit 
from  the  public  provision  which  is  so  liberallj  furnished 
for  the  education  of  all ;  but  they  grow  up,  for  the  most 
part,  idle,  ignorant,  and  morally  debased.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  this  class  of  children  is  concerned,  our  system  of 
free  schools  fails  to  secure  the  object  in  view.  To  remedy 
this  evil  as  &r  as  possible,  we  have  provisions  of  law 
for  compelling  parents  and  others  having  the  control  of 
children  to  send  such  children  to  the  public  schools  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  year,  under  penalties  for  the  neglect. 
And  in  relation  to  truant  children,  the  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  tnumi  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
measures  for  reclaiming  such  children  and  securing  their 
regular  attendance  at  school.  And  cities  and  towns  may 
make  all  such  needful  provisions,  arrangements  and  by- 
laws respecting  such  children,  with  suitable  penalties,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject,  however,  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county.  If  our  city 
government  will  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  provide  for 
the  efiicient  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  truancy 
and  the  unlawful  detention  of  children  from  school,  we 
have  no  doubt  we  may  soon  witness  a  salutary  change  in 
these  respects. 

The  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  above  subjects, 
are  contained  in  the  General  Statutes,  chapters  41  and  42. 
It  may  be  found  necessary  to  revise  the  city  ordinance  in 
regard  to  truancy,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  approval  of 
the  Superior  Court,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  new  law. 

Again,  it  is  apparent  from  the  figures  we  have  presented 
that  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance,  though  somewhat 
diminished,  still  previuls  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our 
schools.    We  can  only  do  as  we  have  done  many  times 
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before — ^reiterate  our  appeals  to  parents  for  their  co-opera- 
tion with  teachers  and  the  committee  in  such  measures  as 
may  eifectnaily  check  the  evil,  and,  if  possible,  entirielj 
remove  it 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendence  of  the  schools  involves  a  degree 
of  care  and  responsibility  which  is  not  always  duly  appre- 
ciated. And  it  increases  from  year  to  year,  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  increases,  and  a  greater  public  interest  also 
is  awakened  in  their  successful  management. 

There  are  thirty-mne  schools,  all  of  which  the  law  re* 
quires  to  be  visited  aj;  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  each 
term,  and  also  once  at  least  every  month.  This,  if  prop- 
erly done,  is  no  inconsiderable  work.  Besides  this,  there 
are  various  other  duties  of  a  responsible  character  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  and  other  matters  con«- 
nected  therewith,  which  draw  largely  and  continually . 
upon  the  time  and  attentions  of  the  Committee — of  some 
more  than  others.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  men  en- 
gaged in  active  business,  who  become  members  of  the 
committee,  and  take  the  office  as  a  collateral  matter  rather 
than  as  a  regular,  every-day  occupation,  can  not  consist- 
ently with  their  own  business  and  engagements,  discharge 
the  duties  as  they  should  be  discharged.  Nor  can  it  rea- 
sonably be  expected  or  required  that  they  should,  when  it 
is  considered  how  exceedingly  small  and  inadequate  the 
compensation  is  which  is  allowed  for  the  service. 

In  our  view,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  a 
proper  and  satisfactory  supervision  of  the  schools,  is  the 
employment  of  a  superintendent  to  take  the  entire  charge 
of  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  and  per- 
form all  the  onerous  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them. 
Such  a  compensation  should  be  given  as  will  command  a 
man  of  eminent  qualifications,  and  insure  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  single  object. 

If  thought  expedient,  the  office  might  also  comprehend 
the  duties  of  the  school-house  agents — and  it  probably 
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would  not  be  neceasary  to  give  a  salary  that  would  much 
exceed  the  amounts  which  are  now  paid  to  those  agents 
and  the  school  committee  for  their  respective  services, 
A  room  could  be  assigned  to  the  superintendent  in  the 
CSity  Hall  for  the  keeping  of  the  books  and  records  of  th^ 
department,  and  the  transaction  of  business  connected 
Hi^rewith.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  department 
would  be  managed  more  systematically,  and  with  greater 
economy,  than  it  possibly  can  be  under  present  circum- 
stances. The  plan  has  been  adopted  in  other  places  with 
entire  success. 

Another  plan  of  supervision  has  been  suggested,  as  a 
substitute  for  the.  appointment  of  a  superintendent,  viz : 
that  three  of  the  School  committee  be  designated  as  the 
Acting  members  of  the  Board,  on  whom  shall  devolve 
the  main  duties  and  responsibilities  of  superintendence, 
with  a  suitable  compensation  to  each,  to  be  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  City  Council — the  other  members  to  be  rather  mem- 
bers for  consultation  than  for  active  service,  except  so  far 
as  the  schools  in  their  respective  Wards  may  occasionally 
need  their  attention,  for  which  they  also  should.be  allowed 
a  proper  compensation. 

This  arrangement  would  probably  be  more  satisfactory 
and  effective  than  the  plan  upon  which  the  supervision  is 
now  conducted.  It  the  matter  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  City  Council 
for  adjustment,  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  above  indicated,  might  be  effected. 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

In  all  our  schools.  Registers  are  kept  by  the  teachers  as 
required  by  law,  containing  the  names  of  the  scholars  and 
their  ages,  together  with  a  daily  record  of  the  absence 
and  tardiness  of  the  pupils,  by  appropriate  marks  against 
their  respective  names.  From  the  record,  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  condition  of  the 
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school  is  accurately  ascertained  in  reference  to  attendance. 
Some  teachers,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools, 
go  heyond  this,  and  keep  a  daily  account  of  the  deport- 
ment and  scholarship  of  all  their  pupils ;  and  at  regular 
times  make  out  a  statement,  showing  the  rank  of  each 
scholar  in  these  particulars,  in  connection  with  their 
attendance,  and  place  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  school-room  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee  and 
other  visitors,  and  sometimes  read  the  statement  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience  at  puhlic  examinations. 

Some  teachers  also  at  regular  periods,  (at  the  end  of 
each  month,  or  other  stated  times,)  make  from  such  record 
cards  for  each  scholar,  exhibiting  exactly  his  standing  in 
the  school,  and  send  them  to  the  parents.  All  these  expe- 
dients, are  found  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
pupils. 

And  perhaps  the  system  may  be  carried  a  little  &rther 
with  a  good  effect.  The  names  of  such  pupils  as  have 
greatly  signalized  themselves  through  the  whole  school 
year,  for  regular  attendance,  good  scholarship  and  correct 
deportment,  might  be  inserted  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee,  or  in  some  public  journal  or  newspaper.  The 
practice,  we  understand,  has  been  adopted  in  some  places 
with  success. 

And  we  have  another  suggestion  to  make  on  this  subject 
— and  that  is,  that  in  the  Grammar  schools,  and  others 
near  them  in  grade,  these  records  be  kept  in  a  permanent 
shape,  in  a  substantial  and  well-bound  book,  and  preserved 
for  future  reference,  as  a  valuable  and  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  school,  by  which,  at  any  subsequent  time,  the  rank 
of  each  pupil  at  any  particular  period  of  his  membership 
may  be  easily  ascertained.  The  keeping  of  such  a  record 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful  in  its  influence. 

In  the  Grammar  schools,  such  a  record,  besides  its  usual 
good  influence,  may  be  made  to  answer  a  special  purpose 
in  reference  to  such  pupils  as  are  fitting  for  the  High 
school,  with  the  intention  of  offering  themselves  as  candi- 
dates at  the  next  period  of  admission.     If  the  record  is 
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kept  by  the  teacher  with  careful  accuracy  iu  respect  to  this 
class  of  scholars,  it  may  be  adopted  as  one  basis  of  judging, 
in  connection  with  the  usual  examinatiouy  of  their  respect- 
ive qualifications  for  admission.  Or,  perhaps,  we  may 
go  &rther,  and  adopt  the  rule  that  such  candidates  from 
the  Orammar  schools,  as  during  the  last  year  in  those 
schools,  shall  have  reached  a  certain  high  point  in  the 
scale  of  deportment  and  scholarship,  shall  be  admitted 
without  going  through  the  usual  examination.  In  either 
case,  the  effect  upon  the  Grammar  schools  must  be  very 
beneficial;  and  in  the  latter,  the  examiners  would  be 
relieved  firom  much  labor  and  perplexity. 

SCHOOL  LIMITS. 

At  the  time  the  school  districts  were  abolished,  in  the 
year  1857,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  different 
schools  in  reference  to  locality.  The  school  committee, 
having  this  matter  entirely  under  their  jurisdiction, 
established  by  vote  the  old  school  district  lines  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  sections — ^with  the  expectation 
of  varying  them  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  might 
require — and  with  the  reservation  also  of  a  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  deviate  from  these  lines  in 
special  cases  when  the  condition  of  proximate  schools 
should  require  such  a  deviation  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
a  nearer  equality  in  point  of  numbers. 

These  school  limits,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been 
preserved,  and  now  govern  the  committee  in  the  assign- 
ment of  scholars  to  the  several  schools.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  maps  of  the  city  now  generally  in  use,  do  not  indi- 
cate those  limits,  and  as  changes  have  occurred  in  some 
,  localities  in  respect  to  population,  it  will  probably  be 
judged  expedient  soon  to  revise  the  divisional  lines  and 
establish  them  anew,  with  some  variations  from  the  present 
boundaries— defining  them  more  accurately,  and  making 
them  a  matter  of  record. 
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During  the  last  year,  and  in  former  years,  the  commiti;e& 
have  Buffered  much  annoyance  from  the  improper  inter* 
ference  of  parents  in  this  matter.  Some  have  seemed  to 
suppose  they  could  send  their  children  just  where  they 
pleased,  irrespective  of  the  school  limits ;  and  instances 
have  often  occurred  in  which  parents,  from  prejudice 
against  one  teacher,  or  partiality  to  another,  have  taken 
their  children  from  their  appropriate  place  in  one  school 
and  placed  them  in  another,  where  they  did  not  properly 
belong.  This  has  occasionally  been  done  through  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  school  limits — sometimes  by  misrep- 
resentations to  the  teachers  or  the  committee — but  oftener 
stealthily,  without  the  consent  of  either. 

The  rule  adopted  on  this  subject  is,  thai  no  such  transfers 
shall  be  made  except  by  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
school  coTnmUieey  or  the  member  from  the  Ward  where  the  schools 
qre  located.  And  whenever  a  teacher  or  a  parent  has  any 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  place  of  a  scholar,  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  for  decision. 

To  obviate  the  liability  to  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is 
important  that  the  school  limits  should  be  more  distinctly 
marked  out  and  established,  and  become  a  matter  of  record 
and  public  notoriety. 

SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

There  is  some  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
and  the  proper  length  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  schools, 
and  the  time  and  length  of  the  noon  recess.  But,  we  be- 
lieve, the  present  arrangement  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed here  and  been  tested  by  experience,  is  in  reference 
to  most  of  the  schools  and  most  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
wisest  and  best  adapted  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
community. 

Variations  from  the  established  rules  are  sometimes  . 
allowed   by   the  committee,  by  special   permission,  on 
account  of  some  local  or  other  peculiarities  in  the  school 
desiring  the  change. 

In  the  case  of  the  High  school  the  committee  have 
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penxutted  during  the  winter  tenn  a  departure  from  the. 
regular  arrangement,  so  &r  as  to  extend  the  morning, 
session  a  half  of  an  hour,  and  to  shorten  the  noon  recess 
to  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour — allowing,  however^ 
to  any  pupils  whose  parents  desire  it,  an  extension  of 
time  at  the  recess.  Whenever  the  change  has  been 
allowed,  it  has  ^en  always  at  the  earnest  request  of  a. 
laige  proportion  of  the  pupils,  (nearly  all)  and  without 
positive  objection  from  any,  the  parents  also  expressing 
^eir  wishes  in  consonance  with  those  of  their  children. . 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  have  thought 
it  would  be  rather  arbitrary  in  them,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  any  remonstrance  against  the  change,  to  inter- 
pose their  au^ority  in  the  matter,  and  oppose  the  wishes 
of  those  most  immediately  concerned  and  directly  affected 
by  the  arrangement. 

The  Court  street  Grammar  school  has  been  allowed  to 
adopt  the  same  arrangement  for  the  winter,  under  similar 
circumstances  and  for  the  like  reasons. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  schools,  we  do  not  propose  to 
speak  of  them  in  detiul  as  in  years  past  Their  condition 
does  not  vary  essentially  from  what  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, except  that  they  have,  as  we  trust,  made  some 
progress  during  the  year,  and  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
improvement  We  propose  to  notice  the  several  classes 
of  schools,  and  such  schools  belonging  to  them  as  have 
any  peculiarities  which  point  them  out  as  proper  subjects 
of  sp^ial  remark. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

We  regard  these  schools  as  forming  an  important  branch, 
if  not  the  most  important,  in  our  system  of  common 
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nchoole.  To  manage  them  properly  requires  a  fondness 
for  little  children,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  habits, 
physical  and  mental,  patience  and  a  sound  judgment,  and 
a  versatile  and  ingenious  tact  in  adapting  the  exercises  of 
the  sichool-room  to  their  young  and  tender  minds.  The 
female  teacher  who  can  successfully  conduct  a  primary 
school,  possesses  indeed  a  rare  talent.        i 

In  the  first  place,  the  discipline  must  be  such  as  will  se- 
cure good  order  and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  and  cultivate  in  the  pupils  habits  of  obedience 
and  subordination  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  to  place  the  younger  children 
of  the  school  under  such  restraints  and  precise  rules  of 
conduct,  as  are  found  necessary  in  the  schools  of  the  higher 
grades.  More  freedom  of  action  must  be  allowed  to  such 
children ;  and  even  in  the  Primary  schools  themselves,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  make  some  distinction  in  these  res- 
pects between  the  very  young  children  and  those  in  the 
more  advanced  classes.  And  the  committee  have  sane- 
tioned  this  distinction,  by  allowing  the  teachers  to  give 
these  infant  scholars,  beside  the  usual  recess,  other  recesses 
at  their  discretion,  when  they  find  them  growing  weary 
and  restless  in  the  school-room.  And  they  are  allowed 
also,  when  they  judge  it  best,  to  permit  these  children  to 
go  home  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  other  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  instructions  and  exercises  of  the  Pri- 
mary school,  the  teacher,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  children,  must  tax  her  ingenuity  in  devising  various 
expedients  for  this  purpose.  Their  young  minds  are  not 
capable  of  any  long-continued  effort,  or  even  of  fixing 
their  attention  upon  a  single  object  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time ;  and  if  the  teacher  continues  any  one 
exercise  beycmd  the  ftoper  Umii,  they  grow  tired  and  listless 
— ^perhaps  fall  asleep,  or  seek  diversion  in  the  objects 
around  them.  Hence  the  necessity  of  changing  the  intelr 
lectual  exercises  of  the  school  at  short  intervals,  and  inter- 
spersing them  with  other  appropriate  exercises,  such  as 
singing,  and  some  kinds  of  calisthenic  and  gymnastic 
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exercises,  or  tbe  more  quiet  employment  of  drawing  pic- 
tures, forming  letters,  &c.,  on  the  slate  or  blackboard ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  well  to  allow  a  short  time  of  entire  repose. 

There  are  various  other  ways  in  which  the  ingenious 
and  wide-awake  teacher  will  contrive  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  and  engross  the  feelings  and  attention  of  her 
pupils.  She  will  teach  them,  in  a  simple  and  attractive 
manner,  about  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  animals, 
and  other  common  objects  of  nature  all  around  them ; 
and  thus,  while  amusing  them,  convey  lessons  of  valuable 
instruction  in  natural  history,  botany,  &c.  Or  she  may 
occasionally  enliven  and  interest  fheir  minds  by  sprightiy 
stories  and  anecdotes,  or  with  brief  and  simple  narratives 
in  history,  biography,  &c.  • 

A  judicious  and  careful  teacher  will  also  watch  with 
much  vigilance  against  the  formation  of  the  various'  bad 
habits,  which  her  pupils,  at  this  early  stage,  are  constantly 
liable  in  their  physical  as  well  as  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual natures — ^habits  which,  if  once  formed,  are  not  easily 
overcome. 

The  following  extract  justly  represents  what  is  most 
needed  to  improve  our  Primary  schools : 

**  What  the  Primary  schools  most  need  is  a  variety  of  employmenii 
that  will  keep  the  attention  of  tbe  children  alive,  with  recesses  and 
exercises  in  calisthenics  and  other  forms  of  bodily  activity,  frequent 
enoDgh  to  prevent  the  weariness  of  sitting  still,  which  is  the  most 
nnpleasant  feeling  a  child  can  experience.  Our  primary  schook 
lack  very  generally  in  these  respects.  In  fact,  little  thought  is  given 
to  them,  and  tbe  routine  of  the  lessons,  and  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  discipline,  engross  the  whole  attention  of  the  teacher.  In  no 
portion  of  our  educational  system  is  there  so  much  room  for  improve- 
ment, for  the  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and.  the  implica- 
tion of  generally  acknowledged  principles,  as  in  the  Primary  depart* 
ment  There  is  tootB  here,  not  only  for  thought,  but  for  invention, 
and  Uie  exercise  of  genius ;  and  the  teacher  who  shall  suooeed  in 
creating  a  model  Primary  school  will  have  done  a  good  and  needfoi 
thing,  and  wiH  deserve  lasting  renown." 

Our  primary  schools  are  subjected  to  many  disadvantages 
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which  hinder  their  entire  success.  Many  of  them  are 
doable  schools,  having  a  principal  and  an  assistant,  with 
an  average  number  of  from  one  hundred  to  ninety  children, 
and  sometimes  more,  comprising  pupils  of  different  ages, 
from  five  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  of  several  different  grades ; 
and  the  single  schools,  though*  in  these  respects  somewhat 
better,  yet  in  most  cases  they  are  too  large,  and  include  too 
many  grades  of  scholars.  It  is  obvious  that  schools  so 
constructed  can  not  be  managed  so  successfully  as  those  of 
a  smaller  number  and  fewer  grades.  A  subdivision  of  each 
of  the  double  schools  into  two  or  more  single  schools,  so 
as  to  have  but  two  grades  of  scholars  and  only  one  teacher, 
would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  Primary  department. 
Our  own  ezj^rience  and  observation,  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  others,  convinces  us  that,  in  most  cases,  single 
schools  (or  those  of  a  proper  size,  with  but  one  teacher) 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  double  schools,  or  those  of  a 
larger  size,  with  two  or  more  teachers.  And,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  judgment,  we  have  made  some  changes  in 
this  respect,  with  good  effect;  ^ut  for  the  want  of  the  &cil- 
ities  of  convenient  school-rooms,  and  for  other  reasons 
beyond  our  control,  we  are  not  able  to  carry  out  the  system 
as  we  desire. 

The  limit  as  to  age,  as  recognized  by  law  and  by  usage, 
below  which  children  are  not  admitted  into  the  schools,  is 
five  years;  and  we  have  uniformly  directed  teachers  to  con- 
form to  this  rule.  Yet  we  find  by  the  returns  from  the 
teachers,  that  by  some  means,  during  the  last  year,  forty^ 
tender  this  age,  have  been  admitted  into  the  schools.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  children  of 
this  tender  age  to  be  in  the  crowded  school-room,  and 
certainly  it  must  be  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  school, 
and  an  annoyance  to  the  teacher.  The  motive  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  in  sending  them/Hs  probably  to  be 
relieved  from  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them  at  home. 
Bo  &r  from  granting  this  indulgence,  we  should  rather  be 
disposed  to  place  the  limit  higher  up  in  the  scale  of  age, 
▼iz :  at  ^  or  seven  years. 
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The  number  of  our  Primary  schools  is  Jifiem.  The 
whole  number  of  children  who  have  attended  these 
schools  during  all  the  year  or  parts  of  it,  is  1368 ;  while 
the  average  attendance  has  been  801. 

In  Ward  I  there  are  four  Primaries,  viz :  two  in  the 
Bmeij  street  school-house  and  two  in  the  Charles  street 
school-house — all  of  them  single  schools. 

The  Primary  No.  1,  Emery  street,  is  taught  by  Miss 
Clark,  and  Ko.  2  by  Miss  Calhoun — ^both  of  whom  have 
been  faithful  teachers  in  these  schools  for  several  years. 
Till  the  last  year,  these  schools  have  been  very  much 
crowded,  but  were  relieved  in  this  respect  last  spring,  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  school,  which  is  kept  in  the  same 
building,  in  the  room  in  the  second  story,  which  was 
added  in  1859. 

The  two  Primaries  in  Charles  street  are  quite  too  large, 
and  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  children  of  foreign 
parentage — ^both  of  which  features  combined  make  them 
very  hard  schools  for  the  teachers.  The  present  teachers 
are — ^No.  1,  Miss  Ashley  ;  No.  2,  Miss  Gilbert. 

In  WAfliD  n  there  are  three  Primaries,  viz :  two  single 
schools  in  the  Bridge  Street,  and  one  double  school  in  the 
State  Street  school-house. 

The  two  schools  in  Bridge  Street,  previous  to  the  last 
summer  term,  constituted  but  one  school,  a  double  school, 
with  a  principal  and  assistant,  kept  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  school  house.  Last  summer  it  was  divided  into  two 
schools,  and  the  older  children  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  principal.  Miss  Pearl  in  one,  and  the  younger,  under 
Miss  Kinsley  the  assistant,  in  the  other,  and  transferred 
to  the  two  rooms  in  the  first  story,  the  Intermediate 
school,  (Miss  Moseley's),  being  transferred  in  exchange  to 
the  room  above.  These  schools  are  usually  too  large  for 
the  care  of  one  teather,  yet  we  think  the  separation  of 
them  into  single  schools  has  made  a  decided  improvement 
in  their  management. 

The  State  Street  Primary  is  a  large  double  school,  hav* 
ing  sometimes  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  iiregular 
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in  attendance,  \^th  a  large  intermixture  of  children  of 
foreign  parentage.  Miss  Salsbury  has  had  the  charge  of 
it  for  about  two  years,  and  has  managed  it  very  acceptably 
to  the  Committee.  She  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
the  next  school  above  in  grade,  and  this  school  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Griffin  as  principal,  with  the 
same  assistant,  Miss  Hodgett. 

In  Ward  IH  there  is  one  Primary  school,  (the  only 
school  in  the  Ward),  kept  in  the  West  Union  Street  school- 
house,  a  double  school  of  about  the  same  size,  character 
and  composition  as  the  State  Street  School,  with  similar 
disadvantages.  The  present  teachers  are  Miss  Aitcheson, 
principal,  and  Miss  Whitney,  assistant 

In  Ward  IV  there  is  but  one  school,  a  double  Primary, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Jenks  as  principal,  and  Miss 
Hawley  as  assistant.  The  school  is  not  usually  so  large 
as  the  other  Primaries  in  the  central  sections,  has  fewer 
foreign  children  with  a  more  regular  attendance.  With 
these  advantages  over  other  schools,  good  order  is  more 
easily  secured,  and  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  among  the 
pupils  may  be  attained.  There  is  one  inconvenience  in 
this  school,  which  if  possible,  should  be  removed.  The 
recitation  room  is  small  and  inconvenient,  and  not  only  so, 
it  is  necessarily  used  as  an  out  door  passage  way  to  and 
from  the  main  school-room.  The  same  inconvenience  is 
connected  with  the  West  Union  Street  school. 

In  Ward  V  there  are  two  Primaries,  both  single 
schools,  kept  in  the  East  Union  Street  school-house.  No. 
1,  by  Miss  Swetland,  No.  2  by  Miss  Ball.  These  schools 
were  formerly  united  in  one  double  school.  The  change 
has  proved  very  beneficial,  and  both  are  pleasant  and 
prosperous  schools. 

In  Ward  VI  there  is  one  Primary,  a  single  school 
in  the  York  Street  school-house.  Miss  Russell  teacher. 
This  sphool  has  heretofore  been  too  Idrge  for  one  teacher, 
numbering  sometimes  nearly  seventy  pupils.  But  it  has 
been  relieved  in  this  respect  by  a  new  arrangement  in  the 
schools  at  this  school-house,  made  last  fall.     The  upper 
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school  was  made  an  Intermediate  Grammar  school,  with 
the  addition  of  an  assistant,  so  as  to  take  another  grade  of 
scholars,  and  the  first  or  most  advanced  class  (12  or  15  in 
number),  in  the  Primary  was  transferred  to  the  upper 
school.  The  school  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
American  children.  Miss  Russell  has  kept  the  school  for 
several  years,  and  with  good  success. 

In  Ward  Vn  there  are  two  Primaries,  hoth  single 
schools.  One  in  the  Central  Street,  and  the  other  in  the 
Pine  Street  or  Ames  Hill  school  house ;  and  the  Primary 
children  of  this  section  are  divided  as  nearly  as  they  well 
can  be  between  the  two  schools.  Neither  of  them  is  usu- 
ally over  crowded. 

The  present  teacher  in  the  Central  Street  school.  Miss 
Bartlett,  has  had  the  charge  of  it  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  reports  of  visiting  Committees  gives  a  very  good  ac* 
count  of  it,  and  represent  it  as  being  as  well  conducted  as 
any  primary  school  we. have.  It  has  recently  been  pro- 
vided with  new  desks  and  seats.  The  children  are  mostly 
of  native  parentage. 

In  the  Pine  Street  school.  Miss  Wallace  is  the  regular 
teacher.  She  has  now  a  respite  for  one  term,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Committee,  the  place  being  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Miss  Pomeroy.  The  children  are  commendably 
regular  in  attendance,  and  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  de- 
portment ;  and  they  have  made  some  improvement  in  those 
particulars,  in  which  they  have  been  somewhat  deficient, 
as  pointed  out  in  former  reports.  We  hope  to  see  an  in- 
creased degree  of  proficiency  among  the  pupils. 

In  Ward  VIII  there  is  but  one  Primary — (a  single 
school) — and  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  primary,  there  is 
such  a  mixture  of  children  of  different  ages  and  attain- 
ments. It  is  kept  at  Indian  Orchard  by  Miss  Worthen. 
The  school  is  a  very  large  one,  numbering  often  from  sixty 
to  seventy  scholars-5-mostly  of  foreign  parentage, — and 
exceedingly  irregular  in  attendance.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  rather  a  difiicult  school  to  manage — and  we 
can  hardly  expect  a  high  degree  of  improvement  among 
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tbe  pupils— yet  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  have  met  with 
some  degree  of  success,  especially  during  tbe  latter  part  of 
the  year.  The  transfer  of  a  class  to  tbe  upper  or  Inter- 
mediate School  has  relieved  in  some  degree  the  pressure 
as  to  numbers. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  the  class  which  comprehend  tbe  grades 
between  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  schools.  In  some 
dections  there  are  more  grades  than  in  others — the  greatest 
range  being  in  the  central  section  of  the  city. 

'  The  whole  number  of  Intermediate  schools  is  thirieen. 
Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  them  during^the  year, 
or  portions  of  the  year,  eight  htrndredandforfy-foiar.  Aver* 
age  attendance,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

I\jDO  of  these  schools  included  in  this  class  are  called 
Intermediate  Grammar  schools ;  the  first  or  highest  class 
in  them  bsing  instructed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  admission  into  the 
grammar  schools  proper.  Both  of  these  schools  hold  a 
high  rank  among  our  schools  as  well  conducted  and  thor- 
oughly taught  schools. 

One  of  them  is  the  State  Street  Intermediate  Gramnuur 
school  under  the  care  of  Miss  Jane  A.  Miller  as  principal, 
and  Miss  S.  G.  Felton  as  assistant. 

•  The  other  is  the  Tork  street  Intermediate  Grammar 
school,  now  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Burt  as  principal 
and  Miss  Spooner  as  assistant.  This  school  has  heretofore 
been  placed  in  the  class  of  Grammar  schools  proper,  and 
been  kept  by  a  male  teacher,  although  it  had  but  very 
few  sufficiently  advanced  in  age  or  attainments  to  be 
properly  called  Grammar  school  scholars.  The  committee, 
believing  that  a  female  teacher  of  high  qualifications  fiur 
better  fitted  to  manage  a  school  of  this  .description,  decided 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  to  make  the  change. 
Accordingly  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  White  as  principal,  and  Miss  Spooner  as  assistant. 
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Bj  adding  an  assistant,  the  committee  were  enabled  to 
relieve  the  primary  school  in  the  same  building,  as  before 
stated.  The  new  arrangement  was  generally  satisfactory, 
and  the  school,  nnder  Miss  White  and  Miss  Spooner,  was 
remarkably  successful,  both  in  respect  to  discipline  and 
instruction. 

On  the  resignation  of  Miss  White,  at  the  close  of  the 
Fall  term.  Miss  Caroline  Burt,  a  graduate  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  and  a  teacher  of  much  experience 
and  well-attested  qualifications,  was  appointed  in  her 
place ;  and  the  school  now  under  her  charge,  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Spooner  as  assistant,  is  going  on  pros- 
perously. 

In  Ward  1  there  are  four  Intermediate  schools,  viz  : 
one  in  Auburn  street — now  a  single  school  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Electa  Miller — one  in  Emery  street,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Ellen  Miller,  principal,  and  Miss  Kinney, 
assistant — ^the  former  being  the  first  Intermediate,  and  the 
other  the  second  Intermediate  ;  and  two  in  Charles  street, 
viz :  the  first  Intermediate,  under  Mr.  Nichols,  and  the 
second,  under  Miss  Stillman. 

Last  spring  the  Auburn  Street  Intermediate  and  the 
£mery  Street  Primaries  were  so  large,  that  it  was  decided, 
in  order  to  relieve  them,  to  organize  a  new  school  to  be 
kept  as  a  second  Intermediate  school  in  the  new  upper 
room  of  the  Emery  Street  school-house.  This  school  was 
accordingly  formed  by  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the 
above  named  schools,  so  as  effectually  to  give  them  the 
relief  required.  During  the  summer  and  fall  terms,  the 
new  school  was  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Fuller,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,  under  her  care 
and  instruction,  a  model  school  in  respect  to  quietness, 
good  order  and  successful  teaching.  On  her  resignation, 
the  school  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  present  teach- 
er, Miss  Ellen  Miller,  and  as  there  was  a  large  increase  of 
scholars,  an  assistant,  Miss  Kinney,  was  supplied,  and  the 
school  has  opened  this  term  with  very  favorable  prospects. 

The  Charles  Street  first  Intermediate  has  heretofore 
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been  kept  by  female  teadiers,  both  sammer  and  winter ; 
but  the  Committee  jndged  it  expedient  this  winter  to  plaee 
it  under  the  charge  of  a  male  teacher,  for  reasons  connected 
iriOk  the  proper  discipline  and  government  of  the  school, 
and  the  ex^x^ise  of  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools 
and  the  school-house  premises  in  that  section. 

The  Oharles  Street  schools  are  notoriouidy  hard  schoolsy 
requiring  a  firm  and  energetic  system  of  discipline  in  the 
management  of  them. 

In  Ward  2,  there  are  three  Intermediate  schools.  Two 
in  State  Street,  viz:  No.  1,  Miss  Pease  principal,  and  Miss 
Crane,  assistant,  and  No.  2,  Miss  Salsbury,  principal,  and 
Miss  Crocker,  assistant,  and  one  in  Bridge  Street,  a  single 
school,  now  under  the  care  of  Miss  Whitman,  who  was 
transferred  from  the  State  Street  Intermediate  No.  2,  to 
this  school.  The  Bridge  Street  Intermediate  was  taught 
during  the  last  year  by  Miss  l^oseley,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  connected  with  our  schods  in  different  positions, 
and  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  education  of  the 
children  and  youth  who  have  enjoyed  her  instructiona. 
She  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  &11  term,  and  Miss  Whit- 
man was  appointed  to  her  place. 

In  Ward  5  there  are  two  Intermediate  schools,  bolii 
ringle  schools.  No.  1,  Miss  Emily  E.  Dickinson,  teacher, 
No.  2,  AGss  M.  A.  Sexton. 

In  Ward  7  there  is  one  Intermediate  school,  a  single 
sdhool,  with  the  same  teacher  as  in  the  previous  year,  vis : 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Parker. 

In  Ward  8  there  is  one  Intermediate  school,  a  single 
school  of  moderate  size.  The  regular  teacher  is  Miss  M. 
J.  Pomroy,  but  she  has  left  it  for  the  winter  term  by  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  and  her  place  is  supjdied  by 
Miss  Lucas.  She  will  probably  resume  it  in  the  spring. 
This  sdiool  usually  contains  some  few  pupils  of  the  Gram- 
mar  school  grade,  and  for  them  it  m  made  to  answer  the 
puipose  of  such  a  school.  Instruction  is  given  not  only 
in  grammar,  but  when  desired,  in  history,  algebra  and 
ether  kindred  branches. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  schools  belonging  to  this  class,  as  follows : 

The  Auburn  Stbbet-— in  Ward  1.  Mr.  Stratton,  prin- 
cipal; Miss  Judd,  assistant. 

Court  Strebt— in  Ward  2.  Mr.  Tucker,  principal; 
IfisBes  Melia  Newhall  and  Celeste  Ifewhall,  assistants. 

UinoN  Strbbt. — ^Mr.  Barrows,  principal ;  Miss  Cady  and 
Miss  Rawson,  assistants. 

Cbntbal  Strbbt. — Mr.  Foster,  principal ;  Miss  Eaton, 
assistant. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  these 
schools  all  the  year,  or  parts  of  the  year  is  four  hundred 
and  eleven.  Average  attendance,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight 

The  table  annexed  to  this  report  shows  the  whole  num- 
ber attending  each  school,  the  average  attendance,  and 
other  facts  relating  to  them. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  speak  particularly  of 
these  schools.  They  are  all  well  known  as  schools  of  much 
excellence,  and  are  rendering  a  valuable  service  in  training 
our  children  and  youth,  and  preparing  them  to  become 
worthy  and  usefttl  citizens.  Some  of  the  pupils  pass  every 
year  into  the  High  School,  where  they  finish  their  common 
school  education.  While  others  get  all  the  school  educa- 
tion they  ever  receive  in  these  and  the  subordinate  schools, 
and  go  from  them  directly  into  active  life.  This  class  of 
pupils  is  so  large  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  common  branches  of  learning 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  all  the  ordinary  duties  and 
business  to  which  they  may  be  called.  And,  in  doing  this, 
the  teacher,  as  has  been  well  said,  also  furnishes  them  with 
the  tools  by  which  they  may,  if  they  will,  work  out  for  them- 
selves in  after  life  an  education  that  will  be  of  priceless  value 
to  them,  and  fit  them  for  the  higher  positions  of  society. 

The  Grammar  Schools  are  generally  well  filled,  especial- 
ly in  the  winter — sometimes  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
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We  have  noticed  with  much  gratification  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  Music  has  received  more  attention  in  these 
schools  during  the  last  year  than  heretofore ;  and  beside 
being  a  valuable  attainment  of  itself,  it  is  found  to  have  a 
happy  effect  in  reference  to  the  good  order  and  discipline 
of  the  schools,  as  well  as  a  refining  influence  upon  individ- 
ual character.  Each  of  these  schools  is  now  supplied  with 
a  piano  forte,  procured  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
pupils — and  this  instrument  is  found  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  culture  of  music. 

We  are  pleased  also  to  see  that  considerable  time  is 
regularly  set  apart  in  all  the  schools  for  attending  to  pen- 
manship. 

We  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  writing  of  compositions  as  a  regular  exer- 
cise of  the  schools.  This  should,  on  no  account,  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  perhaps  a  larger  portion  of  time  should 
be  assigned  for  the  exercise,  especially  so  far  as  the  more 
advanced  classes  are  concerned,  than  has  heretofore  been 
devoted  to  it  in  most  of  the  schools. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  teachers  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools  during  the  past  year,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Miss  Northam,  a  highly  esteemed  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Court  Street  Grammar  school,  resigned  her  place 
at  the  close  of  the  fall  term — and  the  same  was  filled  by 
the  transfer  of  Miss  Celeste  Newhall  from  the  Charles 
Street  First  Intermediate  to  this  school. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
principal  of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  school,  we  derive 
the  following  facts  in  reference  to  that  school : 

Mfty  scholars,  viz  :  twenty-seven  girls  and  twenty-three 
boys  were  not  absent  or  tardy  during  the  fell  term. 

Five  scholars,  viz :  two  girls  and  three  ^boys  were  not  ab- 
sent or  tardy  during  the  year  ending  November  16th  last. 
Their  names  are  Mary  Bowles,  Eate  Clark,  Edwin  Burnett, 
Charles  Field,  George  Marsh. 

Ten  scholars,  viz :  six  girls  and  four  boys,  went  through 
two  terms  without  an  absence  or  tardiness.    Their  names 
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are  Ella  Burnett,  Amanda  Colton,  Ella  Ingraham,  Eliza 
Moseley,  Sara  Snell,  Abbie  Whitney,  Benj.  Ames,  Edwin 
Childs,  Dufitin  Folsom,  Robert  Hume. 

The  n  umber  who  received  approbation  cards  in  six  months, 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  viz :  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  girls  and  ninety  boys.  Six  received  the  full 
number,  or  six  cards — and  seven  received  ^e  cards. 

"Approbation  cards  are  given  monthly  to  those  who  have 
not  been  absent  or  tardy,  and  have  received  no  mark  for 
misconduct  or  culpably  imperfect  recitation." 

The  average  age  of  the  scholars  for  one  year,  was  four- 
teen years. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  this  school  in  reference  to  those 
points  of  failure  adverted  to  in  our  last  report — as  well  as 
in  Other  important  respects. 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  for  the  most  part  in  remote  and  se- 
cluded neighborhoods,  and  consequently  have  no  connec- 
tion with  other  schools.  And  as  they  receive  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district,  they  necessarily  have  those  of  all  ages 
and  grades,  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  school. 
The  number  usually  attending  is  quite  small,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  in  some  cases  much  less,  and 
the  attendance  is  quite  fluctuating  and  irregular. 

There  are  six  of  these  schools  viz  :  One  in  Ward  6,  one  in 
Ward  6  and  four  in  Ward  8.  The  whole  number  of  dif- 
ferent scholars  attending  them  during  the  year,  or  some 
portions  of  the  year,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine — with 
an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

In  Ward  6  is  the  Mixed  School,  called  the  Carlisle  Dis- 
trict school.  This  school  has  usually  been  kept  by  a  female 
teacher  throughout  the  year-the  last  and  previous  year  by 
Miss  Strickland,  with  very  good  success.  .But  this  fall,  on 
the  application  of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  representing 
that  the  number  of  scholars  for  the  winter  school  would 
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be  much  larger  than  usual,  including  several  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  or  over,  the  Committee 
decided  to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  a  male  teacher  for 
the  winter  term,  and  accordingly  employed  Mr.  J.  S.  Stock- 
well  for  this  purpose.  Under  his  care,  it  has  begun  with 
very  favorable  prospects  of  success.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  bad  condition  of  the  school  house  in  another  place. 

In  Ward  6  is  the  Long  Hill  School — a  small  school  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  scholars — ^kept  for  the  benefit 
of  that  immediate  vicinity — on  account  of  the  distance 
from  the  other  schools  in  the  ward.  The  present  teacher 
is  Miss  Southworth.  She  succeeds  Miss  Adams,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  school  for  the  last  and  previous  year,  and 
under  whose  management,  the  scholars  made  commenda- 
ble proficiency. 

The  Mixed  schools  in  Ward  8  are  as  follows : 

The  Five  Mile  Pond  School. — ^A  small  school  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  scholars — kept  in  the  new  school-house 
built  this  season  by  the  city,  a  short  distance  south  from 
the  Indian  Orchard  depot.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Phelps, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  school  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  who  is  represented  in  the  reports  of  visiting 
committees,  as  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher. 

The  Sixteen  Acres  School. — ^A  school  of  about  the 
same  size  with  the  last  in  the  summer,  but  usually  a  little 
larger  in  the  winter.  The  committee  have  for  some  years 
past  employed  a  male  teacher  for  the  winter  term.  But 
they  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  services  of  Miss  Brown, 
who  kept  the  school  in  the  spring  and  summer  term,  that 
they  have  retained  her  also  for  the  winter  term. 

Wachogue  School. — This  school  has  bee,n  during  the 
year  up  to  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Davis,  whose  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
is  attested  by  the  visiting  committees.  The  present 
teacher  is  Miss  Clark,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
under  her  care,  the  school  will  continue  to  prosper. 

Putts  Bridge. — This  school  is  rather  larger  than  most 
of  the  Mixed  schools,   ranging,  (taking  the  whole  year 
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together),  from  eighteen  to  forty,  and  is  made  up  largely 
of  children  of  foreign  parentage — about  two-thirds  being 
of  this  class.  As  usual,  they  are  very  irregular  in  attend- 
ance. The  present  teacher  is  Miss  Hyde,  and,  under  her 
management  and  instruction,  the  school  appears  to  be 
doing  well.  The  school-house  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  furnished  with  new  desks,  and  otherwise  much 
improved ;  and  this  has  evidently  had  a  very  good  influ- 
ence upon  the  school. 

mGH  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  thb 
school  during  the  year,  or  parts  of  the  yefCr,  is  132  ;  average 
attendance,  112. 

The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Parish  as  prin- 
cipal, and  Misses  Bliss,  Hastings  and  Swan,  as  assistant 
teachers — ^being  the  same  as  have  been  connected  with  it 
for  a  number  of  years  past ;  and  under  their  care  and 
instruction,  it  continues  to  flourish  and  retain  the  high 
rank  that  has  been  so  long  and  so  universally  accorded 
to  it 

For  various  and  interesting  details  concerning  the  school, 
we  refer  to  the  communication  of  the  Principal,  annexed 
to  this  Report 

The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  on  a  written  exam- 
ination, once  a  year,  at  the  close  of  the*winter  term,  when 
a  new  class  is  formed ;  and  at  no  other  times  are  pupils 
admitted,  except  in  peculiar  cases ;  and  then  only  when,  on 
examination,  it  is  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they 
are  thoroughlj^  qualified  to  go  on  successfully  in  the  regu- 
lar classes  then  existing  in  the  school. 

With  all  the  caution  that  is  taken  to  exclude  pupils 
who  have  not  the  requisite  qualifications,  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  find  their  way  into  the  school,  who 
being  put  to  a  trial  of  their  scholarship  and  capabilities, 
prove  themselves  entirely  unfit  to  be  there.  In  such  cases 
there  are  occasionally  revealed  deficiencies  in  the  most 
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simple  things,  such  as  should  have  been  learned  in  some 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  education.  As  a  single  illustration, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  cases  of  bad  spelling  which  too 
often  appear. 

It  also  sometimes  happens  that  scholars  come  mto  the 
school  moderately  well  prepared,  or  perhaps  better  than 
this,  yet  soon  begin  to  relax  their  efforts,  ^ow  remiss  and 
indolent  iu  their  habits,  and  eventually  sink  to  the  lowest 
points  in  the  grades  of  scholarships,  with  generally  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  respect  to  deportment.  Such  pupils, 
receiving  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  themselves  from 
the  school,  exclude  others  who  might  profitably  occupy 
their  places,  set  a  bad  example  to  their  associates,  and  in 
many  other  ways  are  positive  hindrances  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  school.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  clearly  right,  which 
requires  the  severance  of  such  pupils  from  the  school,  if, 
after  suitable  admonition,  no  satisfactory  evidences  of 
reform  appear.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  school,  that 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule  does  not  often  become 
necessary. 

Two  public  examinations  of  the  school,  each  of  several 
days'  continuance,  have  taken  place  during  the  year,  one 
in  the  spring,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  and  the 
other*  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term.  At  these  examina- 
tions, all  the  classes  appeared  successively  on  the  platform, 
in  the  school-room,  and  were  examined  by  topics,  or  in 
the  usual  way,  in  the  several  branches  of  study  that  had 
occupied  their  attention.  The  exercises  were  interspersed 
with  declamations,  the  reading  of  original  compositions, 
recitals,  and  occasional  singing  by  the  pupils,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  piano.  The  exercises  were  very 
interesting,  and  the  appearance  of  the  school  on  both 
occasions  indicated  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils — ^yet  there  were 
failures,  as  usually  happens  on  such  occasions,  in  some  of 
the  departments  of  study. 

At  the  spring  examination,  the  graduating  class  of  the 
year  was  examined ;  and  their  recitations  and  other  exer- 
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ciBea,  both  at  the  examination  and  at  their  clpsing  evening 
exhibition  in  Masic  Hall,  were  listened  to  with  interest 
by  the  andience,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
attainmenta  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  This  is  the 
fiJQi  graduating  class  of  the  school,  and  is  larger  than  any 
one  that  has  preceded  it,  the  number  being  twenty-jwe,  viz : 
seventeen  young  ladies,  and  eight  young  men.  And,  per- 
haps, we  may  add,  that  no  class  has  ever  left  the  school  with 
a  better  reputation,  or  with  fairer  promises  for  the  future. 

The  valedictory  to  the  class  was  delivered  by  Hugh 
Donnelly,  a  young  man  bom  in  Ireland,  who  has  passed 
through  the  several  gitides  of  our  schools  with  marked 
success  as  a  scholar,  andf^now  has  taken  his  diploma 
at  the  High  School  with  its  highest  honor — an  example 
worthy  of  emulation  by  others.  The  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates  in  due  form,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening's  exhibition,  by  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, accompanied  with  a  brief  address. 

A  new  class  was  examined  for  admission  on  the  last 
week  of  the  winter  term.  An  unusually  large  number — 
seventy-four— oflTered  themselves  as  candidates,  of  whom 
fifty-six  were,  admitted  immediately;  and  others  of  the 
candidates — ^five — ^were  subsequently  admitted,  on  the 
condition  of  maintaining  a  &ir  standing  in  the  classes. 
And  during  the  year,  at  different  periods,  a  few  others—^ 
three,  in  all — ^have  been  received  on  examination. 

By  means  of  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  city 
government,  the  school  has  recently  been  furnished  willi 
a  new  chemical  room  in  the  basement  of  the  High  school 
building ;  and  when  it  is  provided  with  suitable  apparatus 
for  experiments,  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

During  the  last  winter  this  school  was  under  the  charge 
of  Ira  O.  Seamans  {is  principal,  and  Joseph  N.  Allen,  ai^ 
sistant 
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It  was  held  in  the  same  room  in  the  City  Hall  building 
as  heretofore,  commencing  Monday  evening,  December  5, 
1859,  and  continuing  thirieen  weeks. 

The  report  of  the  principal  gives  the  following  fiu^ts : 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  attended  during  all 
the  term,  or  portions  of  it  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  Number  who  attended  more  than  iuH>  weeks,  ninety- 
three.    Average  for  the  term,  about  sixty-five. 

Most  of  them  were  rather  irregular  in  attendance  owing 
mainly  to  their  peculiar  occapations. 

Five  were  not  absent  a  single  evening.  One  young 
man,  Patrick  Harrington,  ha%  attended  the  school  three 
winters  in  succession  very  punctually,  and  has  never  at- 
tended any  other.  He  began  with  the  alphabet  the  first 
winter,  and  now  reads,  writes  and  spells  quite  well.  Two 
young  girls,  Ellen  and  Catharine  Burke,  attending  the 
school  were  nearly  fitted  for  the  High  School,  and  with  a 
little  farther  study,  could  have  entered.  It  was  their  in- 
.tention  to  have  ofiTered  themselves  as  candidates  at  the 
spring  examination,  but  were  prevented  by  the  removal 
of  the  family  from  the  city. 

The  scholars  generally  made  very  &ir  progress  in  the 
studies  during  the  winter,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  the 
Committee  to  see  the  good  order  and  decorum  of  behavior 
which  generally  characterized  the  school. 

The  school  this  year  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Monday  of  December  (Dec.  10, 1860).  The  teachers 
are  Henry  Hubbard,  principal,  and  Robert  Parsons,  assist- 
ant   The  average  attendance  so  far  has  been  about  sixty. 

The  school  is  well  deserving  of  the  continued  patronage 
of  the  city  government  and  the  general  encouragement  of 
our  citizens. 


We  propose  in  the  conclusion  of  our  report  to  present 
for  the  consideration  of  teachers,  a  few  thoughts  on  some 
points  which  we  regard  as  important  in  connection  with 
the  interests  and  success  of  our  schools,  as  suggested  by  our 
own  observation  and  experience. 
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RELATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

The  employxaent  of  teaching  is  now  a  distinct  profea* 
sion,  as  much  so  nearly  as  that  of  divinity,  law  or  medicine ; 
and  there  is  none  more  useful  or  more  honorable.  Many 
indeed  and  important  are  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  many,  too,  are  its  trials,  difficulties  and  embarrasa- 
ments.  It  demands,  therefore,  in  its  exercise  not  only  the 
best  energies  of  the  intellect,  but  the  warmest  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  heart.  And  there  is  every  thing  in  the 
identity  of  interests,  the  unity  of  object  and  purpose,  and 
the  common  grounds  of  sympathy  among  teachers,  to  bind 
them  together  in  the  closest  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  impel 
them  in  every  possible  way  to  aid  and  cooperate  with  each 
other.  And  when  this  friendly,  social  and  helpful  disposi- 
tion really  exists,  and  is  kept  in  lively  exercise,  it  will  not 
£Eiil  to  suggest  various  ways  by  which  a  mutual  cooperation 
may  be  effected ;  and  it  will  almost  uniformly  result  in 
the  organizing  of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  object — ^in  frequent  meetings  for  deliberation  and 
fiEimiliar  consultation  concerning  duties  and  trials,  and  for 
mutual  encouragement  in  their  daily  work — ^in  exchang- 
ing visits  at  their  respective  schools,  and  in  other  ways 
(expressive  of  cordial  friendship  and  union. 

Now  we  wish  to  make  a  practical  application  of  this  sub- 
ject to  our  own  teachers,  and  inquire  whether  there  is 
anumg  ihem  that  reciprocal  sympathy  in  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion, as  indicated  above,  that  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ?  We  do  not  ask  whether  this  state  of  feeling  ex- 
ists at  aU — ^but  whether  it  exists  to  the  extent  that  it  ought^ 
so  as  to  result  in  systematic  and  efficient  action  ?  In  rela- 
tion to  many  of  the  teachers,  they  hardly  recognize  ea6b 
other  on  meeting,  much  less  is  there  any  personal  acquain- 
tance between  them.  And  in  reference  to  educational 
associations  and  meetings  in  mutual  council,  there  is  but 
one  organization  *of  the  kind  that  we  know  of,  to  which 
our  teachers  belong,  and  that  is  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
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Hampden  Qnmty.  The  meetiDgs  of  this  society  are  hdd 
semi-annually,  and  we  believe  we  speak  within  bonnds, 
when  we  say  that  not  more  than  cfne  half  of  our  teacherB, 
if  as  many,  attend  these  meetings,  though  the  Committee 
authorize  the  suspension  of  the  schools  for  the  veiy  par- 
pose  of  giving  them  this  privilege.  There  is  no  other  oc- 
casion, we  believe,  on  which  our  teachers  meet  each  other 
professionally ;  and  probably,  aside  from  the  semi-annual 
meetings  referred  to  above,  it  is  only  at  occasional  and  ac- 
cidental interviews,  that  they  have  any  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring together  in  relation  to  the  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  schools. 

Now  we  respectfiiUy  submit  that  this  ought  not  so  to  be : 
That  the  teachers  of  our  schools  ought  to  meet  at  least  as 
often  as  once  a  month  (once  a  fortnight  would  be  better), 
at  the  different  school-houses  or  other  convenient  places 
in  the  city,  and  the  arrangement  might  be  made  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  schools,  by 
holding  the  meetings  on  Saturday,  or  occasionally  on  some 
evening  in  the  week. 

In  years  past,  when  we  were  a  totm,  including  within  its 
limits  Chicopee  with  all  its  schools,  the  teachers  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  together  regularly  once  a  fortnight 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  more 
intimate  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  conferring  together 
on  subjects  connected  with  their  professional  labors  and 
duties — and  all  acknowledged  the  benefits  and  social  agree- 
ableness  of  the  arrangement. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  Committee  if 
this  practice  could  be  revived ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  corps  of  fifty-six  teachers  would  find  such  meetings 
very  useful  and  pleasant  to  themselves  personally,  as  well 
as  conducive  in  a  high  degree  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  their  schools. 

The  practice  also  of  the  mutual  visiting  of  schools  is 
productive  of  much  advantage;  and  .though  it  prevails 
now  to  some  extent,  yet  it  might  be  carried  still  farther, 
with  a  large  increase  of  benefits  to  all.    Where  there  aro 
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two  or  more  teachers  in*  a  Bchool,  sucli  an  arrangement  can 
occasionally  be  adopted,,  as  will  afford  the  opportunity  to 
each,  without  any  suspension  of  the  regular  sessions :  And 
in  other  cases,  where  there  is  but  a  single  teacher,  the  les- 
Bons  and  exercises  of  the  school  can  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  lose  much,  if  any  thing  by  the  suspension  for  a  half  day. 
And  the  Committee  are  quite  willing  that  teachers  should 
leave  their  schools  occasionally  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
Bake  of  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  themselves  person- 
ally, and  through  them  to  the  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  surmised,  as  a  reason  why  our  teachers 
are  not  more  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  above  and 
other  means  of  self-improvement,  that  they  are  deficient  in 
professional  enthusiasm ;  that  they  are  governed  too  much 
by  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  care  more  about  their  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  than  about  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  their  schools. 

There  may  be  some  teachers  among  us  who  are  liable  to 
this  imputation ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  true  of  the 
great  body  of  them.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute 
the  neglect  oiHvhich  we  have  spoken,  to  the  want  of  atten- 
tion and  thought  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  a  conse- 
quent lack  of  due  appreciation  of  its  importance.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  now  make  this  appeal  to  teachers, 
and  call  their  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  some  immediate  and  systematic  action  in 
regard  to  it 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  DrPFICTTLTIES. 

Whenever  any  thing  occurs  to  disturb  the  quiet  and 
good  order  of  a  school,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
adjust  it  himself  with  as  little  ado  as  possible.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  seek  a  conference  with  the  parents  of  the 
offenders,  and  give  them  an  explicit  and  accurate  account 
of  the  disturbance  that  has  occurred ;  and  if  they  are  rea- 
sonable persons,  it  will  be  ordinarily  easy  to  settle  the 
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matter  in  an  amicable  and  satis&etory  manner.  Or  it 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
committee  for  their  interposition,  especially  where  a  sus- 
pension from  the  school  is  resorted  to.  In  such  cases,  the 
application  should  be  made  either  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  to  that  member  of  the  Board  who  repre- 
sents the  Ward  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Occasionally. a  resort  to  severe  measures  of  discipline 
may  be  required  to  subdue  fractious  and  disorderly  pupils, 
and  maintain  a  proper  government  in  the  school;  and 
sometimes  corporal  chastisements  become  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is 
"a  more  excellent  way,"  through  the  various  agencies  of 
kindness  and  moral  influence.  But  when  such  punish- 
ments are  necessary,  let  them  be  administered  (we  repeat 
the  caution  we  have  so  often  expressed)  in  a  calm  temper, 
with  a  proper  instrument,  and  in  a  careful  manner,  so  as 
to  guard  effectually  against  the  infliction  of  any  lasting 
ii\jury  upon  the  offender. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  FAMILIAR  4NSTRITC- 
TIONS. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  too  much 
formality  and  stiffness  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school- 
room— too  great  an  adherence  to  routine  and  the  formulas 
of  text-books. 

It  is  certidnly  important  that  recitations  should  be  cor- 
rect in  thought,  and  given  in  precise  and  accuiate 
language ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  and  interchange  of  thought  and  inquiry  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  which  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
out  the  latter,  and  to  show  whether  they  fully  comprehend 
what  they  have  been  reciting.  In  order  that  a  class  may 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  recitation  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  derive  from  it  the  full  benefit  which  is 
designed,  the  teacher  should  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  &r 
as  he  has  time,  explain  and  illustrate  the  topics  under 
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consideration,  and  the  pupils  be  encouraged  to  suggest 
thoughts  and  make  inquiries  concerning  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  lesson.  Suc^  conversational  modes  of  teach- 
ing, besides  giving  a  clearer  and  better  understanding  of 
what  is  learned,  are  of  very  great  use  to  scholars  in  exci- 
ting their  curiosity,  awakening  their  intellectual  energies, 
and  leading  them  to  form  a  habit  of  thinking  for  them-* 
selves,  independently,  in  a  measure,  of  the  text  book 
which  serves  as  a  guide  in  their  studies. 

An  ingenious  and  earnest  teacher  will  be  constantly 
searching  for  new  and  attractive  ways  of  interesting  his 
pupils,  and  commanding  their  undivided  attention  durmg 
the  recitations. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  think  it  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  that  their  classes  make  rapid  strides  and  go 
over  much  ground  every  day  m  the  several  branches  of 
study  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  for  this  purpose  give 
them  lessons  of  such  length  that  they  can  not  be  thoroughly 
learned  and  digested,  nor  properly  recited.  In  our  view, 
it  is  much  better  to  give  moderate  lessons  and  require 
them  to  be  well  learned,  and  then  at  the  recitation  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time — which  would  other- 
wise be  entirely  occupied  with  a  dry  recitation  in  the 
prescribed  form  of  the^  text-book — in  explaining  and  illus- 
trating, in  a  familiar  manner,  the  several  points  and  sub- 
jects included  in  the  lesson,  so  as  to  leave  clear  and  vivid 
impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  suggest  to  teachers  the 
more  general  use  of  the  black-board  in  the  various  recita- 
tions and  exercises  which  occur  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  hardly  any  branch  of  study  to  which  its  use  may 
not  be  applied  with  essential  advantage.  Our  own  teach- 
ers, we  think,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  important 
auxiliary  so  much  as  they  might  with  profit  to  their  pupils. 
Certainly  it  is  not  used  in  our  schools  so  commonly  and 
so  freely  as  it  is  in  schools  in  many  other  places. 

Besides  the  regular  recitations  of  the  school  by  clasaea^ 
in  set  lessons,  a  practice  prevails  to  some  extent,  which  is 
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found  to  be  very  nsefiil,  of  introducing  at  intervals  what 
are  called  general  exercises,  in  which  the  whole  school 
simultaneously  participates.  They  are  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  and  are  conducted  by  familiar  oral  instructions 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  interrogato- 
ries or  answers  from  the  pupils,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
suggested  by  the  topics  under  consideration.  Sometimes 
portions  of  the  common  branches  are  made  the  subject  of 
these  conversational  discussions ;  at  other  times  they  take 
a  wider  range  and  include  plain  and  simple  illustrations 
of  the  common  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
physiology,  natural  history,  &c.,  &c.  In  this  way  a  great 
variety  of  useful  knowledge  is  communicated  to  the  pupils 
in  an  easy  and  pleasing  manner,  which  they  probably 
would  not  get  in  any  other  way.  And  besides  this,  this 
exercise  has  a  happy  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  as  an  occasional  relief  from  the  severer  studies  of 
the  school-room,  and  a  preparation  for  resuming  the  usual 
routine  of  study  with  greater  earnestness  and  animation. 

mSTRUCTIONS  CONCERimfG  OUR  OWN  COUN- 

TRY. 

In  surveying  the  objects  and  pursuits  which,  for  the 
most  part,  form  the  subjects  of  s^udy  and  the  common 
routine  of  exercises  in  our  schools,  we  think  there  will  be 
found  some  deficiency  in  the  attention  that  is  rendered  to 
what  may  be  called  home  knowledge,  or  that  which  relates 
more  directly  to  our  own  Nation  and  State — to  the  gov- 
ernments, constitutions  and  laws  of  the  same — our 
national  and  state  history,  embracing  the  leading  events 
of  each — our  institutions  of  various  kinds — ^the  different 
branches  of  industry,  &c.,  &c.  And  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  not  that  proportional  attention  given  to  these 
heme  matters,  either  in  our  schools  of  high  or  subordinate 
grades,  which  their  relative  importance  and  immediate 
interest  to  all  would  seem  to  require. 

Instructions  on  these  subjects  may  be  given  taddenialbi 
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as  ihey  are  found  connected  with  the  regular  branches  of 
stadj  in  the  school ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  are  given  in  most  of  our  schools,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
very  meager  and  imperfect  manner.  Or,  they  may  be 
made  the  subjects  of  regular  study  and  recitation,  aa 
much  so  as  the  common  branches  of  Grammar,  Geogra- 
phy, &c.,  and  this  undoubtedly  should  be  the  case  in  the 
schools  of  the  higher  grades.  Or  again,  they  may  occa^ 
sionally  occupy  the  attention  of  a  school  in  those  general 
and  familiar  oral  exercises  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken  ;  and  this  mode  may  be  adopted  with  advantage 
in  most  of  the  schools,  though  the  instructions  given  in 
this  way  must  necessarily  be  quite  limited  and  imperfect. 
Yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  American 
youth  should  in  soTne  way  be  so  far  instructed  in  relation 
to  the  topics  specified  above,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
character,  that  when  he  comes  to  maturity  of  years,  and 
takes  the  place  and  character  of  a  citizen,  he  may  be  pos^ 
sessed  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  his  social 
relations  and  duties,  as  will  qualify  him  to  perform  well 
his  part  as  a  worthy  and  intelligent  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  above  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
study  of  geography — a  topic  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
called  the  attention  of  our  teachers ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  this  study.  Yet  it  has  not  been  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  not  be  made  better. 

Every  teacher  in  this  department  should  strenuously 
endeavor,  first  of  all,  to  secure  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  his  own  cottniry^ 
and  especiaUy  of  his  oum  siatCy  in  all  the  important  details. 

In  regard  to  his  own  state,  each  pupil  should  become  so 
fEuoailiar  with  its  geography  as  to  be  able  readily  to  bound 
it  accurately — ^give  its  population — its  square  miles,  and 
size  as  compared  with  other  states  and  countries — its  natu- 
ral features,  mountains,  rivers,  &c. — its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude—its several  branches  of  industry,  their  extent  and  locar 
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tion— its  colleges  and  other  institutions— the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  their  position  and  what  remarkahle  for — the 
eeyeral  counties  and  their  boundaries,  with  the  shire  town 
of  each,  and  its  rank  and  position,  together  with  a  few 
other  towns  in  each  county,  with  their  comparative  rank 
as  to  business  and  population  ;  and  other  facts  and  statis- 
tics concerning  the  geography  of  the  state,  of  which  the 
above  are  given  as  a  sample. 

We  sometimes  find  a  surprising  ignorance  in  reference 
to  the  above  details,  in  the  advanced  classes  in  this  study, 
and  even  among  pupils  who  have  passed  through  most  or 
all  the  grades  of  our  schools.  A  vigorous  extra  effort  on 
tiie  part  of  the  teachers,  persistentiy  applied  in  the  right 
direction,  will  veiy  soon  remove  the  evil  and  the  reproach. 

It  is  intended  to  supply  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
schools  with  maps  of  the  United  States,  and  aU  of  them 
with  maps  of  Massachusetts,  of  proper  size,  and  with 
appropriate  delineations,  &c.,  thereon,  in  order  that  the 
teachers,  with  these  helps,  may  be  the  better  able  to  carry 
into  effect  the  views  of  the  committee,  as  expressed  in 
this  and  in  former  Reports. 

LEARNINra  TO  USE  LANGUAGE  CORRECTLY 
AND  WITH  FACILITY. 

As  Language  is  the  great  medium  of  thought,  and 
especially  the  main  instrument  in  imparting  the  instmo- 
tions  of  the  school-room,  it  is  of  much  importance  that 
children  should  learn  as  early  as  possible  to  use  it  correctly 
and  with  facility.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
may  be  done  in  the  intercourse  and  exercises  of  the  com- 
mon school.    A  few  of  tiiem  we  will  designate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  herself  may  do  much  in 
securing  this  object  by  always  scrupulously  using,  in  her 
intercourse  with  her  school,  refined,  correct  and  appro- 
priate language.  The  teacher  is  usually  regarded  by  her 
pupils  as  a  model  in  respect  to  intellectual  gifts  and 
attainments.    Hence,  if  her  language  is  uniformly  such 
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as  it  shoald  be,  her  pupils  will  be  very  apt  to  imitate  her 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  But  if,  occasionidly, 
she  allows  a  coarse,  vulgar  or  ungrammatical  expression 
to  %peape  her  lips,  the  imitation  is  just  as  sure  in  this,  and 
rather  more  so,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  effect  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  her  pupils.  We  have 
known  teachers,  otherwise  capable  and  &ithful,  and  who 
moreover,  had,  as  supposed,  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  grammar,  &il  in  this  particular,  apparently 
through  mere  carelessness  or  inadvertence. 

Secondly — by  uniformly  requiring  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness of  language  in  all  the  recitations  and  other  exer- 
cises of  the  school — ^and  .even  in  the  conversations  that 
occur  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholars,  or  between 
the  scholars  themselves.  Some  teachers  allow  errors  in 
language  made  in  the  course  of  recitations,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, if  the  recitation  is  otherwise  accurate,  ostensibly 
for  the  reason  that  the  subject  of  grammatical  accuracy  ia 
not  then  under  consideration.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  by  use  and  observation,  quite  as  much,  as 
by  direct  instructions,  and  perhaps  more  so,  that  the  habit 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  is  acquired  and  con- 
firmed. Hence  no  errors  in  language  should  ever  be 
made  in  the  school-room  without  being  noticed  and  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher. 

Thirdly — by  habituating  the  pupils  to  the  frequent 
exercise  of  the  power  of  language  in  narrating  occurrences 
and  events  in  their  own  words — and  by  reciting  also  in 
their  own  language  the  daily  lessons  which  are  required 
of  them.  Some  teachers  always  insist  that  their  pupils 
shall  follow  implicitly  the  language  of  the  text-book. 
This  is  right,  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of  rules  and  definitions 
is  concerned ;  but  here  the  practice  should  end,  and  the 
pupil  be  permitted  and  required  to  recite  all  other  portions 
of  the  lesson  in  his  own  words,  as  well  that  it  may  appear 
whether  he  has  a  clear  understanding  of  what  he  has 
learned,  as  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  using 
language  with  fluency  and  correctness,  and  without  em- 
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barrassment.    For  the  same  reason,  the  practice  of  reciting 
ifjf  topics  is  a  very  nseftil  mode  of  conducting  the  exercises. 

Fourthly — ^by  the  practice  of  writing  what  are  termed 
compositions.  This  is  apt  to  be  considered  an  exiipeise 
almost  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  High  or  Grammar 
schools,  or  other  schools  of  high  grades,  and  that  it  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  Primary,  or  even  in  an  Inter- 
mediate, school.  But  the  practice  can  not  be  begun  too 
eaHy.  The  little  child  in  the  Primary  takes  the  initiatoiy 
step  when  he  writes  short  sentences  on  his  slate  or  the 
black-board ;  and  he  should  be  encouraged  in  this  practice, 
and  led  on  step  by  step  in  writing  brief  recitals  of  stories, 
incidents,  and  other  things  that  interest  him — or  letters 
to  his  schoolmates,  and  descriptions  of  common  objects 
and  daily  occurrences,  thus  accustoming  him  to  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  power  of  language,  and  increasing 
from  day  to  day  his  facility  in  the  use  of  it.  The  practice 
should  be  continued  through  all  the  grades  of  schools, 
expanding  as  he  advances  in  age  and  attainments,  so  that 
he  may  be  able,  at  an  early  period,  to  sit  down  to  the  reg- 
ular exercise  of  writing  compositions,  and  consider  it  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  an  irksome  task,  to  be  shunned  or 
evaded. 

In  the  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  this  exercise  should 
be  ranked  among  the  regular  departments  of  instruction, 
as  much  so  as  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  &;c.,  and 
be  as  peremptorily  required  of  the  pupils.  K  the  course 
above  indicated  should  be  generally  adopted  in  our  schools 
we  should  very  soon  see  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  learning ;  and  pupils  coming  into  the  High 
school  would  be  much  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  ex- 
ercises and  avail  themselves  successftilly  of  its  advantages. 

Besides  improvement  in  the  art  of  composing,  another 
mcideniai  advantage  would  result  from  the  above  exercise, 
which  is  of  no  small  account,  and  that  is,  in  learning  to 
spell  cofrectly ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of 
curing  the  common  evil  of  bad  spelling, — and  anything 
tiiat  will  do  this  should  be  most  cordially  welcomed. 
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FORMATION  OF  HABITS  AND  OF  CHARACTER. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  the  primary  object  of  eda- 
cation  is  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge ;  whereas 
this  forms  but  a  subordinate  and  inferior  part  of  its  scope 
and  design.  As  the  word  in  its  literal  and  primitive  sense 
denotes,  the  first  and  right  aim  of  all  educational  efS:>rts 
is  to  develop  or  draw  out  the  natural  feculties  of  the  mind, 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  by  a  suitable  cultivation,  give 
them  such  habits  and  powers  of  action  as  will  fit  the  indi- 
vidual to  fulfill  the  high  purposes  of  life,  whatever  may 
be  his  position  in  society.  And  the  knowledge  that  is 
acquired,  as  collateral  to  the  main  object  of  education,  is 
indeed  valuable  in  itself,  but  more  so,  as  it  furnishes  the 
materials  of  thought,  which  tiie  mental  powers,  so  devel- 
oped and  cultivated,  mould  into  shape  for  the  various  ap- 
plications and  uses  for  which  it  is  designed. 

In  pursuing  the  great  ends  of  education,  as  indicated 
above,  the  teacher  of  youth  will  earnestly  endeavor,  as  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance,  to  impress  upon  the  pupils 
under  his  charge,  an  abiding  consciousness  of  their  indrnd- 
utd  responsibility  in  reference  to  everything  that  concerns 
their  own  education — ^and  deeply  to  engraft  on  their 
minds  the  conviction  that  their  teachers  can  do  little  more 
for  them  than  to  point  out  the  right  way,  and  encourage 
and  urge  them  by  the  strongest  motives  to  pursue  it — but 
that  after  all,  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  in  view, 
ike  work  must  be  aU  their  own — ^that  in  all  cases  ^'  success  is 
a  duty,"  because  in  all  cases  attainable,  if  the  appropriate 
efforts  are  put  forth.  In  this  way  a  habit  of  self-reliance 
will  be  formed  and  established,  which  will  not  only  be 
nsefol  to  the  pupil  in  the  pursuits  of  learning  at  school, 
but  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  all  the  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  his.fature  life. 

And  there  are  other  habits,  intellectual  and  moral,  anal- 
ogous to  this,  of  like  importance,  which  the  teacher  should 
constantly  aim  to  form  and  cultivate  in  his  pupils.    Such, 
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for  instance,  is  the  habit  of  attention,  or  that  power  of 
the  mind  to  concentrate  its  undivided  attention  continn- 
onsly  upon  a  single  subject  or  train  of  thought — ^a  habit 
that  in  most  cases  marks  the  difference  between  the  dili- 
gent and  the  idle,  the  successful  and  the  unsuccesafol 
scholar. 

We  might  mention  also  in  this  connection,  the  habits  of 
observation,  of  industry,  of  accuracy  in  thought  and  lan- 
guage, of  order,  punctuality  and  neatness,  and  others  of 
a  like  kind — ^all  which  are  conducive  to  present  success 
in  the  school,  as  well  as  of  lasting  value  to  the  scholar. 

But  the  faithfdl  teacher  will  ^o  fiEtrther,  and  seek  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  guard  his  pupils  against  all 
those  immoral  influences  which  more  or  less  infest  their 
paths,  so  as  to  secure  them  against  the  formation  of  cor- 
rupt and  vicious  habits,  which  too  often  more  than  over- 
balance all  the  good  that  is  obtained  at  school.  And, 
moreover,  it  will  be  his  constant  endeavor  to  cultivate  in 
them  those  amiable  qualities  of  mind  and  of  temper  which 
adorn  the  moral  character,  and  eminently  fit  them  to 
become  virtuous  and  worthy,  as  well  as  intelligent^  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  is  entertained  by  some 
teachers,  that  their  province  is  simply  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the 
school,  and  that  beyond  this  they  have  no  responsibility : 
as  if  the  child  had  not  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
nature  to  be  cultivated  and  trained. 

The  formation  of  character  is  a  process  that  begins  at 
the  early  dawning  of  childhood,  and  is  continually  going 
on,  under  different  associations  and  influences,  as  the 
child  advances  in  life — ^gathering  elements  of  good  or  evil 
from  everything  that  encompasses  his  path.  And  first  of 
all  among  these  agencies,  in  most  cases,  is  the  home  of 
the  child.  But  next  to  this  is  the  school :  and  here  the 
teacher,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  little  band  of  pupils 
under  Ms  charge,  controlling,  directing  and  regulating  all 
their  movements  for  six  hours  each  day,  must  exert  a 
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strong  and  lasting  influence  in  reference  to  their  fnture 
character  and  destiny.  And  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust, 
he  will  not  he  content  with  efforts  in  this  direction  of  a 
merely  negative  or  incidental  nature,  but  will  eagerly 
embrace  every  opportunity,  by  cou^8el,  direction  and 
influence,  to  guide  them  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  of  virtue. 
The  teacher,  while  exercising  his  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  a  child,  stands  in  the  position  of  the  parents, 
both  in  respect  to  authority,  instruction  and  guidance ; 
and  it  should  uniformly  be  his  aim,  while  occupying  this 
place,  to  act  the  part  of  a  kind,  affectionate  and  faithful 
parent,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 


In  closing  our  Report,  we  feel  justified  in  representing 
our  schools  as  in  a  thriving  and  promising  condition :  that 
though  imperfect  in  many  respects,  like  everything  else 
human,  yet  they  are  doing  a  great  and  valuable  work  for 
the  community  and  individuals,  in  educating  so  many  of 
our  children  and  youth,  and  preparing  them  to  become 
intelligent  and  useful  citizens — a  work  that  no  other 
agency  ^an  so  well  accomplish ;  and  we  therefore  com- 
mend them  to  the  continued  patronage  of  our  municipal 
government,  and  the  favorable  regards  of  our  citizens. 

In  relation  to  the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year, 
the  Committee  will  furnish  such  definite  information  res- 
pecting the  wants  of  the  department,  whenever  required 
by  the  City  Council,  as  will  enable  them  to  make  the 
proper  estimates  for  the  same. 

By  crder  of  the  School  Committee^ 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairman. 

Bpbihotibli),  Dec,  1860. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO  THE  SOHOOr.  COMMITTEE. 

^1  »  >    » 

Springfield  High  School,  December,  1860. 
To  JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq. 

Chairmctn  of  the  Board  of  School  OommUUe  : 

Sir  :  The  following  statistics  and  suggestions,  derived 
from  the  past  year,  in  relation  to  the  High  School,  are 
respectfully  submitted : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  assure  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  patrons  of  the  school,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
no  previous  year  has  shown  more  gratifying  results  than 
the  one  just  completed.  A  remarkable  degree  of  physical 
health  and  vigor  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  pupils ;  and  a 
corresponding  mental  energy  has  characterized  the  school. 
A  very  commendable  ambition  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment have  been  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  our 
pupils ;  and  their  successful  efforts  have  greatly  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  teachers  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

fTo  changes  have  occurred,  during  the  year,  in  the  corps 
of  teachers ;  nor  has  any  one,  from  sickness,  or  other  cause, 
been  withdrawn  from  the  regular  performance  of  duly. 
To  this  regularity  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
teachers  with  the  characters,  dispositions  and  wants  of  the 
pupils,  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  whatever  of 
eflEiciency  and  success  may  have  characterized  the  school ; 
and  I  desire  to  say  that,  it  is  peculiarly  fortunate  for  the 
interests  of  the  institution  and  for  myself,  in  the  discharge 
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of  mj  dutiesy  that  we  have  three  assistants  so  entirely  de> 
voted  to  their  work,  and  so  competent,  in  all  respects,  to 
impart  instruction  and  perform  the  various  duties  devolv- 
^g  upon  them,  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
viJue  of  their  services  increases  with  the  experience  of  each 
succeeding  year. 

During  the  year,  the  largest  graduating  class  ever  dia- 
nussed  from  the  school  has  completed  the  prescribed 
^'course  of  studies,"  and  to  each  member  was  presented 
the  usual  Diploma,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  principal  of  the  institution,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  excellence  of  character  and  scholarship.  No 
word  of  commendation,  in  behalf  of  this  class,  is  needful 
to  the  committee  and  others  who  witnessed  their  final  ex- 
amination. To  me  it  will  be  a  source  of  lasting  pleasure, 
to  recall  the  pleasant  relation  which  subsisted  between  the 
teachers  and  these  pupils.  As  a  class,  it  has  never  been 
excelled  in  propriety  of  deportment,  and  earnest,  thorough 
devotion  to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school. 

The  largest  number  ever  admitted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  was  received  at  the  annual  examination  of 
candidates  in  April.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  former  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  table  of  statistics. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exercises  of  the  school,  the 
'*  Debating  Club  "  has  been  sustained  through  the  year. 
The  large  withdrawal  of  members  belonging  to  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  deprived  the 
club  of  a  large  number,  whose  mature  minds  and  experi- 
ence in  extemporaneous  speaking  had  deservedly  given 
the  association  a  high  reputation.  With  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  former  members  remaining,  and  a  large 
accession  from  the  entering  class,  the  club  has  been  obliged 
to  start  from  a  lower  point  and  work  its  way  upward ;  yet^ 
the  progress  has  been  satisfactory  and  the  results  evidently 
profitable. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  observe  the  progress  of  boys^  who^ 
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in  their  first  attempts,  could  scarcely  stand  up  before  the 
school  and  utter  half  a  dozen  sentences  intelligibly ;  but| 
after  a  few  months'  practice,  were  able  to  speak  with  de- 
liberation and  self-possession,  utter  their  thoughts  in  ap- 
propriate language,  and  often  present  a  force  of  argument 
worthy  of  maturer  minds.  Many  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed which  required  extensive  historical  reading  and  in- 
vestigation, an  intimate  acquaintance  with  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  conditions  of  society  in  different  countries,  with 
current  events  in  politics,  the  arts  and  sciences,  education,  a 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  Aiture ;  all  of  which  have  had  a  favorable  influ- 
ence in  enlarging  the  scope  of  mind  and  urging  it  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  which  would 
otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed.  That  it  is  a  valuable 
exercise,  not  a  doubt  can  exist ;  but  its  utility  to  the  pupil, 
like  all  departments  of  study,  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
interest  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  engages  in  it. 

The  exercise,  which  we  designate  as  the  ^^Becital^"  has 
been  continued  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Its  influ- 
ence in  enabling  the  pupil  to  comprehend  a  subject ;  to  con- 
dense the  matter  of  a  volume ;  or  select  leading  thoughts, 
arrange  them  in  proper  order  and  present  them  in  the 
pupil's  own  language,  in  a  distinct,  appropriate  style,  with 
a  proper  degree  of  self-possession,  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  school  exercise.  By  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects, 
no  exercise  can  be  made  more  interestiug  or  instructive  to 
the  hearer.  The  materials  collected  by  the  speaker  b^ 
come  indelibly  fixed  in  his  mind  by  the  effort  required  in 
so  learning  facts  and  statements  that  he  can  present  them 
intelligibly  to  the  audience.  But  beyond  this,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  command  of  language  fully  compensates  the  pupil 
for  all  the  time  and  effort  required  in  the  preparation  of  a 
subject. 

The  ability  to  use  language  correctly,  with  elegance  and 
fluency,  in  the  communicationof  thought,  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  rational  being.  Without  it,  one's  use- 
fulness is  limited  and  ei\joyment  diminished.    Language 
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is  the  co-partner  with  and  exponent  of  otir  thought.  Its 
degree  of  perfection  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  maik 
of  progress  and  refinement  among  nations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. Its  cultivation  should  be  very  prominent  in  the 
instruction  of  children. 

The  leading  fistult  in  our  teaching  language  is  that  thor- 
ough instruction  is  commenced  too  late.  The  common  im- 
pression is,  that  the  child  must  wait  till  he  can  comprehend 
the  technicalities  of  grammar.  It  is  because  he  is  obliged 
thus  to  defer,  that  the  study  of  grammar  is  so  repulsive  and 
incomprehensible.  Let  the  mother  begin  in  the  nursery 
to  teach  the  little  one  how  to  tell  a  story ;  let  the  primary 
teacher  give  it  an  exercise  frequently  in  the  relation  of 
events,  and  in  writing  the  simple  thoughts  of  the  child^ 
with  accuracy  of  expression  in  view;  let  the  higher  grades 
x>f  the  school  make  it  a  common  exercise,  and  little  would  be 
heard  of  those  bug-bears,  ^^grammary**  and  "  composUian  tDrU- 
mfff*'  in  the  later  periods  of  education.  Both  oral  and  wrU- 
ten  exercises  should  be  required,  often,  in  all  grades  of  our 
schools.  "  The  recUaly"  in  the  form  of  a  description  of 
objects  or  events, — or  giving  an  account  of  what  tiie  child 
has  read,  is  practicable  in  any  school. 

The  "One  Daily  Session." — The  expediency  of  having 
a  brief  intermission,  at  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  early  dismission  at  the  close  of  our  daily  duties,  having 
been  freely  discussed,  of  late,  both  privately  and  through 
the  press,  I  deem  it  proper  to  present  a  brief  statement 
respecting  the  practice,  in  the  High  School,  which  is  now 
of  several  years*  standing. 

A  large  number  of  our  pupils  come  from  remote  parts 
of  the  city,  who  cannot  go  home  at  noon,  during  tifcie  win- 
ter, the  only  season  of  the  year  when  we  have  the  "  one 
daily  session."  Formerly  our  noon  recess  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  school  closing  at  half  past  four 
o'clock.  The  average  number  of  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  remain  during  the  ^^  noon  time  "  was  about 
thirty.  In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  home  early 
in  order  to  arrive  at  school  in  season,  they  must  remain 
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not  only  thrangli  the  biz  school  hours,  but  through  an 
additional  hour  and  a  half,  making  their  school  day  seven 
and  a  half  hours,  with  the  addition  of  a  long  walk  after 
their  labors  were  done.  In  the  winter  the  sun  sets  near 
the  usual  hour  of  closing  school ;  twilight  is  short,  and  even 
in  fair  weather,  these  pupils  can  scarcely  reach  home  be- 
fore dark,  and  in  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  the  evil  is  greatly 
aggravated.  It  has  been  a  common  remark  of  pupils  that 
they  generally  ^^  go  home  by  star-light  and  gas-light" 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  proposition  was 
made  to  adopt  the  one  session  plan.  It  was  suggested  and 
urged  by  both  pupils  and  parents.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  both  parties,  the  pupils  were  charged  to  consult 
their  parents  and  then  state  in  writing,  whether  they  were 
for  or  offoinst  the  change.  The  pupils  were  likewise  to 
express  their  own  preferences,  in  writing,  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  was  that,  out  of  some  hundred  and  fifteen 
scholars,  not  over  a  dozen  objections  were  made  by  them- 
selves and  parents.  All  who  did  object  to  a  short  recess 
were  allowed  extra  time  to  go  home  and  return  without 
unnecessary  haste. 

The  written  replies,  and  the  arrangement  made  for  those 
who  required  more  time,  were  presented  to  the  School 
Committee  for  consideration,  who  concluded  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  expedient  that  the  experiment 
should  be  tried.    Thus  the  "  one  session  "  had  its  origin. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  subsequent  winter  term, 
the  question  of  change  has  been  settled  by  a  vote  of  the 
school ;  and  pupils  are  always  charged  to  make  known 
objections  of  parents  wherever  they  exist.  It  is  no  prop- 
osition of  teachers ;  their  opinion  was,  at  first,  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  They  have  only  conformed  to 
the  wishes  of  others,  in  the  belief  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  school  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 

Among  the  reasons  in  favor  of  ^^one  session  daily," 
tiie  following  may  be  named : 

1.  The  pupils,  mostly  misses,  living  at  a  distance,  are 
not  obliged  to  grope  their  way  home  in  the  dark. 
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2.  It  saves  the  necessity  of  **  killing  time/'  during  the 
long  and  tedious  hour  and  a  half  at  noon ;  and  removes 
the  deleterious  influence  arising  from  the  gossiping  and 
trifling  which  an  idle  hour  will  naturally  produce. 

8.  It  gives  ample  time  for  out-door  exercise  by  daylight^ 
after  breathing  the  confined  air  of  the  school-room 
through  the  day. 

4.  Many  parents  can  have  the  assistance  of  their  chil- 
dren near  the  close  of  the  day,  which  they  must  otherwise 
forego,  or  request  their  dismission  before  the  duties  of  the 
day  are  finished  in  school. 

5.  Many  pupils  find,  by  this  arrangement,  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  ^^ practice  "  in  music,  which  otherwise  they 
must  obtain  in  the  evening,  after  a  confinement  of  seven 
and  a  half  hours  in  the  school-room. 

6.  It  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  to  hear  rehearsals,  and  perform  other  duties, 
for  which  time  must  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  at  least 
three  days  in  a  week. 

7.  The  last  half  hour,  aftier  four  o'clock,  is  more  than 
half  of  the  time  nearly  useless  on  account  of  approaching 
darkness;  and  pupils  suffer  great  inconvenience  in 
attempting  to  study,  and  by  so  doing  expose  their  eyes  to 
serious  injury. 

The  chief  objections  offered  are : 

1.  That  the  confinement  is  too  long  continued,  both  for 
the  body  and  mind. 

The  testimony  of  large  numbers  is  that  they  can  peiform 
the  duties  of  a  week  with  less  weariness,  when  they  can 
complete  the  labors  of  the  day  by  continuing  their  duties 
with  little  interruption,  and  feel  relieved  from  it  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  than  when  they  prolong  their  la- 
bors through  a  greater  number  of  hours,  with  less  oppor- 
tunity for  relaxation.  It  moreover,  is  a  very  erroneous 
idea  that  in  this  school  pupils  are  confined  to  their  desks 
through  the  six  hours  of  the  day  with  littie  opportunily 
for  change  of  position.  Classes  change  every  forty-five 
minutes  through  the  day ;  and  pupils  having  three  recita- 
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tions,  as  nearly  all  have,  can  not  \7^11  occupy  one  poaition 
more  than  half  of  the  time,  while  the  frequent  movementB 
in  passing  to  and  from  recitations,  essentially  relieve  the 
weariness  resulting  from  sitting  during  a  study  or  recita- 
tion hour.  But  the  evils  of  school  confinement  can  never 
be  wholly  avoided ;  and  if  the  evils  attending  one  method 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  other,  nothing  can  more 
effectually  determine  which  of  the  two  plans  is  preferable, 
than  the  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  both. 

2.  Irregularity  of  meals,  and  objectionable  quality  of 
food. 

If  pupils  carry  their  dinners  to  school,  they  may  be  as 
regular,  as  to  time,  as  if  they  were  at  home.  The  qualUy 
of  the  food  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  parents 
who  furnish  it  Solid  and  nourishing  food  may  as  well 
be  provided  as  cake  and  confectionery,  which  would  not 
be  allowed  at  the  table  at  home.  ^^  But  a  warm  dinner  is 
desirable."  It  may  be;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  health. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  hot  food  is  quite  as  frequently 
the  predisposing  cause  of  dyspepsia  and  kindred  ailments 
as  any  other.  After  all,  is  not  this  a  maiter  of  iasie^  rather 
than  a  serious  objection  7 

Admitting  that  there  are  necessarily  inconveniences 
attending  either  plan,  and  having  presented  the  foregoing 
statement,  the  whole  matter  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  school  committee,  to  whom  all  parties  can  present 
their  views,  with  assurance  of  receiving  a  candid  consid- 
eration. 

OTJB  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  AND  APPARA- 

TUB. 

A  thousand  thanks  are  due  to  the  late  excellent  city 
government  for  the  appropriations  made  in  our  behalf, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  suitable  room  for  a  chem- 
ical laboratory ;  also  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and 
chemicals.  To  Franklin  Chambbrlin,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  his  associates,  would  we 
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tender  our  special  thanks  for  their  ^forts  and  deep  inter- 
est manifested  in  our  behalf.  Oar  only  regret  is,  that  the 
thousand  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  members 
of  the  school  daring  the  past  twelve  years,  can  not  express 
their  sense  of  gratitude  to  some  city  government  for  the 
privileges  now  afforded.  True,  it  is  but  an  humble  begili- 
ning ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  nucleus,  which  will  increase, 
by  degrees,  until  it  shall  become  a  most  important  appen- 
dage to  the  institution.  A  small  appropriation  each  year 
will  furnish  means  for  a  valuable  course  of  chemical  ex- 
periments and  illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PIANO. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  an  historical  note  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  our  old  piano  was 
exchanged  for  a  new,  elegant,  and  very  excellent  toned 
instrument.  The  avails  of  the  last  senior  class  exhibition, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  about  eighty  dol- 
lars borrowed,  for  which  we  are  indebted,  together  with 
the  old  instrument,  effected  the  exchange.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  procured  the  old  piano,  and 
to  them  we  give  credit  for  the  new  one. 

THE  TRIENNIAL  ALUMNI  MEETING. 

On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  1860,  occurred  the  second 
"Triennial  Meeting,"  and  the  third  general  gathering  of 
the  former  members  of  the  High  School,  in  which  old  ac- 
quaintances were  renewed,  and  the  reminiscences  of 
school  days  were  very  pleasantly  revived.  Individuals 
were  present  from  St  Louis,  Chicago,  North  Carolina, 
and  intervening  places.  Exercises  of  a  literary  character 
took  place  at  Music  Hall  during  the  day.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  Henry  H.  McFarland,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  now  engaged  in  preaching  at  Morris, 
Conn.  He  left  the  High  School  in  1850.  Addresses 
were  made  by  William  C.  Ide,  of  Springfield,  a  member 
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of  the  adiool  in  1856,  recently  admitted  to  the  praotiee  of 
law ;  by  Samael  L.  Harris,  a  practising  lawyer  in  the  dity 
of  Bitx^yn,  N.  Y.,  and  recently  clerk  .of  tiie  city  oowrtM 
in  the  same  place.  His  connection  with  the  school  ter^ 
minated  in  1850.  A  poem  was  recited  by  Miss  Mai)r 
Etta  Qriffin,*  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1858,  who  hai9, 
since  leaving  school,  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  this  city. 

In  the  evening  the  company  partook  of  a  bonntifal  re- 
past at  the  hall  of  the  Warriner  House,  where  more  than 
two  hundred  former  pupils  were  seated  at  the  tables. 
Then  followed  numerous  speeches,  in  which  the  rela^on 
of  incidents,  of  experience  in  the  school  of  life,  and  pleas^ 
ant  allusions  to  the  past,  were  presented,  accompanied  by 
BOBg  and  sentiment  It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  occasion. 
Among  the  results  of  our  public  school  system,  Spring- 
field can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  binding  together  of  the 
ajflfections  of  her  children,  and  the  strengthening  of  their 
attachments  to  the  place  of  their  birth  and  education,  as 
no  insignificant  return  for  the  outlay  of  mbney  and  care 
of  supervision  required.  Add  to  this  their  increased  use- 
falneas,  and  the  investment  can  scarcely  fidl  to  be  profita- 
ble to  all  parties. 

THE  FIFTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  class  of  1860,  consisting  of  eight  young  gentlemen 
and  seventeen  young  ladies — total,  25  members-^closed 
their  connection  with  the  institution  with  public  exercises 
at  Music  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  March  23. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  individuals  wlio  took 
part,  and  the  subjects  of  original  essays  which  they  pre- 
sented: 

Ann  Eliza  Collins,  Essay — **  Self-CSonqnest" 

Amanda  Ellis,  **        "Look  on  the  Bright  Side.^ 

ScsiE  J.  Harris,  «        **  Paces."    Poetry. 

Carrib  p.  Spoonsr,  «        **  Borrowing."  ^  ' 

Mary  E.  Streetsr,  «        "Pictupes.""    Poetry. 

Mart  L.  Charles,  "*       <<  Innar  and  Outer  Lffe.*"     ' 

SARAO.FsLTm,  ^       "TfaeldeaL" 

8 
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VlLLIAH  N.  RiCB, 

Edwin  A.  Psrbt, 
Jaxbxis  S.  Huslbut, 

HaBLAK  p.  STOHBy 

Ambbew  J.  Wbight, 

FjUMCIS  S.  BACOHy 
MOMROB  B.  WA8HBUBNy 


William  N.  Ricb, 
Hugh  Dohmbllt, 


dier 


Disser^n,     Latin  Salatatoiy. 
"        « Liberty." 
**        «  Motives  for  Action." 
«        "Poetry." 
«        "  History." 

**        "  Chivalry  and  Puritanism." 
"        "  Duties  ^nd  Capabilities  of 

Toung  Men." 
«        «*  Heroism." 
«        "  The  Triumphs  of  the  Sol- 
and  the  Scholar "  vrith  the  Valedictory. 


A  **  GoLLOQirr  "  written  for  the  occasion  by  Sara  G.  Feltov, 
entitled  "  America  at  School,"  was  presented,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dass  took  part 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduating  class : 


Francis  S.  Bacon. 
Hugh  Donnellt. 
Jairhs  S.  Hurlbut. 
Edwin  A.  Perrt. 
William  N.  Ricb. 
Harlan  P.  Stonb. 
Monrob  B.  Washburn. 
Andrew  J.  Wright. 
Jennib  M.  Bishop. 
Mart  A.  Bodurtha. 
Ann  Eliza  Collins. 
Mart  L.  Charles. 

Ellen  B. 


Lizzie  Chase. 
Mart  £.  Coffran. 
Amanda  Ellis. 
Sara  6.  Felton. 
Lizzie  Eyleth. 
Susie  6.  Harris* 
Mart  E.  Rennet. 
Melissa  H.  Rtan. 
Carrie  F.  Spoonbr. 
Mart  E.  Strebter. 
Mart  Eliza  Ttler. 
Abet  L.  Ttler. 
Washburn. 


The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  now  sbventy-nihb. 

PBIZE  SPEAKING,  READDfa  AND  COMPO- 
SITIONS. 

.  On  Wednesday  evening,  March  2l8t,  the  annual  exhi- 
bition occurred,  in  which  six  young  gentlemen,  choeen 
by  a  vote  of  the  School  presented  declamations ;  and  six 
young  ladies,  chosen  in  like  manner,  appeared  as  readers^ 
Thtee  compositions,  which  had  been  selected  from  tho 
whole  school  as  possessing  superior  merits,  were  also  lead. 
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The  speakera  diofleii  were,  Besden, 

Fbahcis  S.  Bacon,  (2d  prize)  Carrie  F.  Spoovbb, 
Andrew  J.  Wright,  Abbib  M.  Marsh, 

Jairus  S.  Hurlbut,  Mart  E.  Strbbtbr,  \ 

Francis  S.  Grates,  (3d prize)  Amanda  Ellis,        Von  eqnalily.  ■ 
Hugh  Donnbllt,  (1st  prize)    Mattie  D.  Bush,     ) 
Monroe  B.  Washburn,  Annie  L.  Wbeman,  (Ist  prize.) 

Critics — J.  W.  Dickinson  of  Westfidd,  Charies  A.  Wincherter 
and  Thomas  H.  Tacker  of  Springdeld. 

The  committee  on  compositions  made  the  following  awards : 
Ist  Prize,  Edward  H.  Phelps.    Subject— Congregational  Smj^ng. 
2d     ^      H.  Annette  Newell.        ^        The  Frost  King. 
Sd     "      Harlan  P.  Stone.  <"        The  Fine  Arts. 

ATTENDANCE. 
Oar  average  attendance  throogh  the  year  may  be  found 
in  the  following  table : 


1880. 

Wh.  No.  en't<l.'AT.  No.  thn>>  the  jmt. 

AttMV» 

pr.attliro*th»7av. 

lb.    Pa.    To. 

HIL 

P8.          To. 

Hik 

Fb. 

T*. 

1inii.te.16w. 

37  80  117 

34.5 

78.6    113 

98.S 

95 

96.6 

Sum.  te.  14  w. 

49  77  126 

45.7 

69.9  114.6 

95.7 

98.6 

97.1 

Fan  te.  12  w. 

35  73  108 

33.8 

71.8  1046 

98.8 

98.1 

98.S 

Tota],  42  w. 

37.8 

73.2   111 

97.4 

97.2 

97.8 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  schoo],  the  average 
number  in  attendance,  and  the  attendance  per  cent,  dar- 
ing the  eight  years  past,  have  been  as  follows : 


No.  belonginc. 

At.  attend. 

Fwoentirttond. 

In  1858 

170 

109 

95 

1854 

176 

105 

96.4 

1855 

186 

115 

«6 

1856 

166 

108.5 

94.8 

1857 

156 

109.S 

97.7 

1858 

172 

109 

98.141 

1859 

166 

111 

97.6 

1860 

178 

111 

97.8 
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The  number  of  those  neither  absent  nor  tardy  dnring  the 

Mitos.  P«m.  TotaliaUOOL  IniafiSi  Ib1«8l   IntUi.   InttilL 
^intertennwas    20    40          60           45         42        84       24 
gammer   <<    <"       22    84          56           66         56        45        15 
FaU         <<    <»       15    ^         57          62        62       48       88 


Aggregates,  17S         178       160      127        72 

The  following  scholars  have  been  through  the  whole 
year  without  absenee  or  tardiness.  Add  to  this  year  the 
time  they  had  not  been  absent  nor  tardy,  and  the  figures 
give  the  whole  time  they  have  attended  without  abeonoe 
or  tardiness : 


James  B.  Adams, 

year,  96  weeks. 

Albebt  L.  Eames, 

u 

Edward  F.  Gbat,  * 

u 

26 

« 

James  F.  Merriam,  * 

a 

26 

a 

Gbov  D.  Moselet,  * 

a 

26 

u 

Lauren  £•  Trask, 

u 

Mtron  B.  Williams, 

u 

8 

u 

Emma  F.  Arnold,  * 

u 

26 

u 

Hannah  P.  Blakb, 

u 

28 

u 

Mart  E.  Burr,  • 

u 

26 

u 

Marion  Ely, 

u 

Louise  Fitts,  • 

u 

12 

u 

Mart  E.  Harlet, 

u 

BL  Annette  Newell, 

u 

26 

« 

Stella  Warren, 

u 

Of  the  last  graduating  class : 

Francis  S.  Bacon, 

2 

u 

William  N.  Rice,  • 

8 

u 

Monroe  B.  Washburn,  • 

S 

u 

16 

a 

Andrew  J.  Wrioht,  • 

8 

u 

16 

a 

Mart  E.  Strebtbr,  *  t 

6 

u 

Carrie  F.  Spooner, 

8 

a 

80 

a 

[also  2  yean  17  weeks  in  the  Grammar  school  preyionaly.] 
Mart  E.  Eennet,  8      ^ 

Abbie  L.  Ttler,  2      "<      16      <" 

ITellis  B.  Washburn,  8      «     16     « 

[exoept  absence  from  school  the  FaU  term  of  1858.] 
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M.  EI.IZA  Ttleb,  1  year,    26  weeks. 

MSLI88A  RTA.K,  2        '^ 

Su8W  J.  Habbis,  •  8      «     16     « 

[except  a  single  tar^ess.] 

The  scholars  whose  names  are  marked  *  have  never  been  absent 
or  tardj  daring  attendance  at  the  High  school. 

The  scholar  whose  name  is  marked  t  never  lost  a  lesson — ^never 
ifiked  to  be  excused  from  one — came  over  a  mile. 

THE  ENTEMNG  CLASS  OF  1860. 

The  annaal  examination  of  candidates  for  admiasion, 
was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  23d  and  24th. 
Seventy-three  candidates  were  examined ;  fifty-five  were 
admitted  as  fully  qualified ;  of  these,  thirty  were  males 
and  twenty-five  females.  Five  were  admitted  condition- 
ally, and  thirteen  were  rejected.  Three  others  have 
been  admitted  during  the  year,  since  the  examination. 
The  number  from  the 


Bumined. 

Adnittod* 

KCJ|OOWQ« 

Ooart  street  Grammar 

school, 

34 

81 

8 

Union    « 

u 

u 

14 

12 

2 

Aubnm  '^ 

u 

u 

11 

9 

2 

Central" 

u 

u 

8 

6 

2 

YoA      « 

u 

u 

2 

S 

0 

Private  schools, 

•       4 

8 

1 

78 


68 


10 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  rank  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  in  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  fall  term.  Kone  are  included  who  were  absent 
during  parts  of  each  term. 

Dan.  B.  Gillette,  - 
Hazy  J.  Leary,  - 
Edward  H.  Noyes, 
Addie  M.  Arnold,  - 
Edward  M.  Wesson, 
Geo.  W.Hadlock,. 
Emma  L.  Colton,  - 
Heniy  F.  Trask,  • 
Abbie  IL  Bacon,  - 


18 

1 

Geo.  W.  Hnbbard,     - 

14 

10 

4 

2 

Edwajrd  M.  Dunbar,  • 

10 

10 

2 

8 

Addie  S.  Tyler,     •    . 

9 

12 

1 

4 

Mase  S.  Southworth,  - 

82 

18 

5 

5 

James  C.  Harris,  •    - 

21 

14 

18 

6 

DeUa  B.  Woodward,  • 

7 

15 

28 

7 

Addie  L.  Dow,      •    - 

24 

16 

16 

7 

Jaa.  B.  T.  Chase,  •    . 

8 

17 

6 

9 

Louis  &  Hnrlbut,  •    • 

84 

18 
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SjbU  D.  Cotton,    -    • 

15     19 

Edwin  R.  Oooley,  -    • 

8» 

80 

Emma  F.  Ripley,  •    • 

20    20 

Marietta  Symonds,     - 

15 

21 

Julia  £.  Newell,    -    - 

15     21 

Jas.  T.  Ripley,      -    - 

25 

83 

EUen  T.  Bartlett,  •    • 

sr    22 

Frank  Eames,       •    - 

23 

88 

Gea  W.  Ball       -    - 

87     22 

Abbie  J.  Dearborn,    - 

26 

34 

22    24 

Laura  A.  Ripley,  •    • 

36 

85 

Sarah  W.  Blake,  -    • 

89    25 

Mary  A.  Luther,  -    - 

28 

86 

Lizzie  D.  Bartoo,  -    - 

10    26 

John  M.  Whipple,      - 

8 

37 

Martius  H.  King,  -    • 

27    27 

EUen  A.  Townsley,    - 

84 

38 

Eliza  M.  Upson,    -    - 

12    28 

Henry  S.  Freeman,   • 

SO 

89 

Maiy  S.  Rowland,     - 

38    29 

The  first  column  above  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the 

scholars  on  examination  for  admission.  The  second  colamn 

sbowB  the  rank  m  scholarship  obtained  during  the  Svcmmier 
and  Fall  Terms.  If  the  larger  number  is  found  in  the 
first  column  against  any  name,  it  indicates  a  gam;  if  the 
smaller  number  is  found  in  the  first  column  it  shows  a  loss 
in  rank.  Thus  the  first  name  shows  a  gain  from  th^ 
thirteenth  to  the  first  rank;  the  fourth,  a  loss  fix>m  the  first 
to  the  fourth. 

THB  AOB  OF  PUPILS — ^THB  AVBRAOE  AOB  OF.THB  SCHOOL. 


Males.  Females. 

Dec  1,  1856y  was  15  yrs.  2  mos.     16  jrs.  2  mos. 


Average. 
15  yrs.  8  mos. 


1,  1857, 
1,  1858, 
1,  1859, 
1,  1860, 


16 
16 
16 
16 


«  0  " 
«  8i« 
«  8|  " 


«  lOJ  « 

«     7^  a 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 


16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
16 
16 
16 


1    « 

7  J  « 

9^  « 
7|« 


The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year 
past,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying number : 

Latin,  66 ;  Greek,  1 ;  French,  21 ;  Total  in  Languages,  88. 


Arithmetic, 

101. 

E.  Grammar, 

68. 

Natural  Philoa, 

63. 

Hist  U.  States, 

75. 

Algebra, 

46. 

Botany, 

15. 

Rhetoric, 

85. 

Ancient  Hist, 

30. 

Physiology, 

16. 

Physical  G^g^ 

20. 

Astronomy, 

84. 

Geometry, 

8& 

Qiemistry, 

21. 

Bode  Keeping, 

20. 

Geology, 

17. 

Mental  Fhilos^ 

25. 

Household  Sci., 

18. 

Moral  Sdenee^ 

14. 

English  Liter., 

29. 

Zoology, 

26. 

87. 

Hist  England, 

23. 

Geography, 

57. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of 
definitenesSy  a  view  of  the  field  in  which  ho  is  expected  to 
labor  and  the  objects  he  should  strive  to  attain,  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  studies  is  presented  as  that  which  we  find  most 
practicable  in  our  present  stage  of  advancement 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

FIBST    TBAB. 

Sammer  Tenn.   Arithmetic,    Eng.  Grammar,  Geography  14  weeks. 
Fan  "       Arithmetic,    Nat.  Philos.,       Hist.  U.  S.  12    «*    • 

Winter       ^       Algebra,        Nat  Philos.,       Hist  Eng.  16    « 

SECOND    TEAB. 

SommerTerm.   Algebra,        Botany,  Rhetoric,      H  weeks. 

Pall  "       Astronomy,    Physiology,       Phys.  Geog.  12    • 

Winter       *<        Geometry,     A&M.HiBt.,  Book  Keep.  16    << 

&  Mensuration. 

THIRD  T£AB. 

Smnmer  Term.   Geometry,   Chemistry,      Househ'd  Sci.  14  weeks. 
Fall  •*        Geology,      Ment  Philos.,  Moral  Philos.  12      « 

Winter       ^       Zoology,      Ment  Philos.,  Eng.  Liter.      16     ** 

Analy^s  of  the  English  Language,  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Agricultural  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Logic,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Paley's  Katural  Theology,  &c.,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  the  studies  named  above,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Composition  and  Declamation. 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

FIRST  TEAR. 
Sommer  Tenn.    Latin  Lessons. 
PaH  «        Latm  Lessons. 

Winter       **        Latin  Grammar—Reader-  and  Exerciaes. 

SECOITD   TEAR. 
Bmnmer  Term.    Latin  Reader,  ^bc,     Greek  Lessons. 
Fall  ^        OoBsar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Winter       "        Cesar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

THIRD   TEAR. 
Summer  Term.    Virgily  "     Anabasis. 

FaU  «"        SaUast»  Anabasis. 

Winter       *        Ooero,  Homer. 

The  French  Language  is  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  course  above.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical 
Dictionary,  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mythology, 
and  written  exercises  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  is 
required  through  the  course. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English 
Studies,  in  connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ; 
but  these  must  never  be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of 
classes  in  the  languages. 

The  course  of  studies^  as  laid  down,  requires  three  daily 
recitations  throughout  the  period  of  three  years,  and  at 
the  same  time,  some  collateral  exercises,  which  are  deemed 
essential.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  best  scholars ; 
and  no  individual  should  expect  to  complete  the  course, 
in  the  time  specified,  without  thorough  quabjicatums  an  all  the 
preparatory  studies.  Moreover,  the  pupil  should,  from  the 
beginning,  entertain  the  idea  of  completing  the  course 
creditably  as  a  thin^  worthy  of  vigorous,  earnest  effort 
Business,  amusements,  or  anything  which  may  divert  the 
mind  from  the  object  to  be  attained,  or  weaken  the  purpose 
of  the  student,  will  be  likely  to  produce  superficial  results, 
or  total  failure. 

Those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  unable  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  time  assigned,  may  accomplish  it  by  taking 
two  studiesi  and  adding  a  year  to  the  time. 
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TO  PARENTS. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  most  grateful  satisfaction  to  me 
that,  during  the  past  sixteen  years  and  more,  I  have  had, 
so  constantly,  expressions  of  confidenc.e  from  tlie  parents 
of  my  pupils  and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties.  Nothing  has  more  effectually  stimulated 
me  to  a  thorough  accomplishment  of  my  work,  unless  it 
has  been  the  satisfaction  of  observing  the  development  of 
intellect  and  the  progress  in  improvement  of  the  youth 
committed  to  my  charge. 

The  aim  of  the  parent  and  teacher  is  one.  Both  owe  a 
duty  to  the  cliUd,  and  through  the  child  to  the  community. 
Neglect  on  their  part  becomes  doubly  criminal.  Success- 
ful effort  confers  a  double  blessing  on  the  individual  and 
the  community.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  confer 
frequently  with  every  parent  in  relation  to  the  improve- 
jnent  of  pupils  under  my  instruction.  But  iuasmuch  as 
this  is  impracticable,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
it  will,  at  all  times,  afford  me  pleasure  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestions whereby  the  success  and  welfare  of  their  children 
may  be  promoted. 

Education  is  a  child's  best  inheritance ;  and  your  hearty 
co-operation,  or  want  of  it,  will  exercise  a  controlling 
influence.  Physical  health  is  of  the  first  importance  in 
vigorous  mental  effort.  Special  regard  should  be  given 
to  regularity  of  diet,  exercise  and  rest.  The  latter  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  other  two.  Late  hours,  for 
study  or  amusemeut,  are  specially  injurious.  Home  duties 
should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  pupils' 
punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance. 

We  have  frequent  calls  from  strangers,  but  seldom  does 
a  parent  visit  the  school.  One  of  the  most  direct  benefits 
you  can  confer  on  your  own  children,  is  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  school.  Let  it  be  long  or  short,  as  may  be  conven- 
ient, and  as  informal  as  you  pleas^.  Come  at  any  time,  and 
leave  when  you  please,  without  fear  of  interrupting  the 
0 
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exercises  of  the  school.  By  so  doing,  you  will  manifest 
an  interest  which  will  encourage  both  pupils  and  teachers 
in  their  work. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee,  I  desire  to 
tender  my  thanks  for  their  judicious  supervision  and  co- 
operation, which  have  contributed  much  to  aid  us.  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

Yours,  obediently, 

A.  PARISH. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SCHOOL   COMMITTEE 


Thb  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Springfield  for  the  year 
1861,  respectfuUy  submit  to  their  feUow  citizens  the  foUowing 
Report: — 

RESOUBCES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPABTMENT. 
let    Appropriation  by  the  City  Council  for  Teachers*  wages, 

fuel,  Ac., 
2d.      Appropriation  by  the  same  for  Repairs,  Furniture,  ftc^ 
3d.      Appropriation  by  the  same  for  services  of  the  School 

Committee, 
4th.     Income  of  the  City  School  Fund, 
5th.    Income  of  Surplus  Revenue, 
etfa.    Income  of  SUte  School  Fund, 

EXPENDirURES. 
Paid  for  wages  of  Teachers  of  the  day  schools, 

"  for  wages  of  Teachers  of  the  adult  evening  school, 
"   for  Fuel, 

"  for  Repairs,  Furniture,  Ac., 

**  Town  of  Chioopee,  tuition  of  13  children,  as  per  agreement, 
"  Salary  of  School  House  Agent  of  the  Central  Wards, 
*'  Salary  of  the  School  House  Agent  of  Ward  Eight, 
"  Compensation  for  services  of  the  School  Committee, 
Additional  hill  for  Repairs,  Ac.,  not  yet  paid,  (including  charges 
for  sweeping  school-houses,  rejected  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts ;  amount,  $37  39,) 


Amount  of  Appropriations  and  Receipts  as  above 
'*       of  Expenditures  as  above. 

Balance  in  Cavor  of  the  Department, 


$18,000  €0 

2,600  00 

660  00 

410  63 

117  00 

482  00 

$22,169  63 

$16,314  08 

126  00 

1,066  54 

1,646  86 

66  00 

260  oe 

60  00 

660  00 

83  IT 


$20,149  64 

22,169  63 
20,149  64 

$2,009  69 
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In  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  Thanksgiving  this  year  a 
week  earlier  than  usual,  the  school  year  was  shortened  one  week  bj 
the  Committee,  making  it  41  instead  of  42  weeks — and  this  will  add 
(the  vacations  heing  the  same)  a  week  to  the  next  school  year, 
making  it  43  instead  of  42  weeks.  The  additional  week,  if  the 
schools  had  been  continued  through  the  usual  term,  would  have  re- 
duced the  above  balance  (in  additional  teachers'  wages)  about  $400, 
making  it  a  little  more  than  $1600.  The  amount  of  Teachers'  wa- 
ges next  year  will,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  referred  to, 
exceed  the  amount  this  year  by  about  $800.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment presents  a  financial  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Department 
in  reference  to  the  current  expenses  for  the  year.  Besides  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  ordinary  expenditures,  as  above  specified, 
there  have  been  others  for  permanent  improvements,  as  follows : — 
The  sum  of  $1650  has  been  appropriated  by  the  City  Council  the 
present  year  on  account  of  the  new  school-house  erected  in  the  Five 
Mile  Pond  District,  in  the  year  1860 ;  that  sum  being  due  therefor, 
and  the  same  has  been  applied  in  extinguishing  the  debt.  There 
has  also  been  appropriated  for  a  new  school-house  in  the  Carlisle 
District,  built  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  $1200.  The  cost  of 
the  house  and  furniture,  it  is  supposed,  may  exceed  to  a  small  extent 
the  appropriation,,  probably  not  over  $100.  It  should  also  be  add- 
ed, that  of  the  amount  expended  in  repairs,  &c^  as  above  stated, 
some  portion  is  applied  in  adding  to  the  permanent  improvements  a€ 
the  Department,  as  in  providing  new  seats  and  desks,  &c^  and  prop- 
erly belongs  to  that  class,  rather  than  to  that  of  current  expenses. 
The  precise  sum  that  has  been  so  applied  we  have  not  ascertiuned. 

ECONOMY  IN  EXPENDITURES. 

The  School  Committee  have  the  same  interest  as  other  municipal 
agents  and  other  citizens,  in  lightening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  burden 
of  taxation.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  their  aim  in  every  expenditure 
over  which  they  have  any  control,  to  observe  a  just  and  true  economy 
— avoiding  everything  extravagant,  unreasonable  or  wasteful,  and 
seeking  to  make  the  expenses  of  the  Department  as  small  as  they 
well  can  be  consistently,  with  a  due  regard  to  its  proper  maintenance. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  by  law  exclusively  regulated  by 
the  Committee  as  to  their  amount  and  apportionment  The  salaries 
granted  here,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  places  of  like  size,  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  with  wages  given  in  other  similar  depart- 
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ments  of  labor,  are  certainly  not  extravagant,  and,  indeed,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  come  up  to  a  medium  standard.  And  the  Ck>mmittee  have 
endeavored  to  graduate  them,  according  to  the  responsibility  and 
amount  of  labor  connected  with  the  positions  respectively  occupied 
by  the  teachers. 

In  reference  to  the  building  of  school-bouses  and  other  like  pro- 
jects requiring  large  outlays  of  money,  the  Committee  have  no  direct 
agency  or  voice,  except  as  they  may  be  consulted  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  by  those  entrusted  by  the  City  Council  with  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  such  enterprises.  A  few  of  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  Department,  such  as  the  procuring  of  books  of  refer- 
ence— ^maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus  for  the  schools  to  a  limited 
amount,  also  the  purchasing  of  books  in  certain  specified  cases  are 
placed  by  law  at  the  exclusive  discretion  of  the  Committee.  But  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  current  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
schools,  aside  from  the  teachers'  wages  are  incurred  by  the  School- 
house  Agents  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  occupy  nearly 
the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  schools,  as  was  formerly  held 
by  Prudential  Committees  in  the  Districts  with  similar  powers 
and  duties.  And  by  the  City  Ordinance  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  the  Agents,  it  is  provided,  that  they  ^  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  School  Committee  in  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  but  all  bills  of  expenses  incurred  by  them,  shall, 
before  being  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  be  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Gty  Council.-' 

In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance  the  School  Committee  have,  from 
time  to  time,  given  directions  to  the  School-house  Agents,  as  they 
have  judged  it  expedient  in  regard  to  "  providing  things  necessary 
for  (Ke  comfort  of  the  scholars,"  and  in  respect  to  the  performance  of 
other  duties  connected  with  the  office.  The  bills  of  expense  incurred 
by  the  Agents  in  so  discharging  their  duty,  when  approved  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinance,  we  have  supposed,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  revision  as  to  their  expediency  eoid  justness,  no  more 
than  the  bills  of  teachers  for  their  wages  when  approved  as  required. 
Both,  on  such  approval,  become  valid  and  legal  claims  against  the 
City,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of 
the  City  Council  on/y  to  be  examined  as  to  their  accuracy  and  proper 
approval  by  the  appropriate  committees,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  or 
City  Ordinance. 
2 
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We  have  referred  to  this  subject,  becaase  there  lias  been  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  certain  small  items  of  expense  incoried  bj 
the  School-house  Agents.  The  School  Committee  passed  a  vote 
directing  the  SchooL-house  Agents  to  make  suitable  proyision,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Citj,  for  building  the  fires  for  the  schools — sweeping 
the  school-houses  and  keeping  them  in  proper  condition,  as,  in  their 
view,  ^  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars,"  and  that 
would  not  be  efPectualljr  done  in  any.  other  way.  Indeed  many  of 
the  school-houses  are  so  large,  that  the  pupils,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  properly  render  the  service  required.  And  so  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable is  the  task,  that  most  parents  are  unwilling  that  their 
children  should  undertake  it ;  and  some  absolutely  refuse  either  to 
have  their  children  do  any  share  of  the  work,  or  pay  an  equivalent 
tberefor. 

Bills  of  expense  have  been  presented  including  items  of  the  above 
description  ;  and,  though  approved  as  required  by  the  City  Ordinance, 
yet  those  for  sweeping  have  been  rejected  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Ac- 
counts,— and  the  same  yet  remain  unpaid. 

In  aUnding  to  this  matter,  we  intend  no  disrespect  to  those  who 
have  difiered  from  us ;  our  only  object  bdng  to  indicate  our  own  posi- 
tion and  responsibility  in  regard  to  it 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  districts,  and  as  the  result  principal- 
ly of  that  measure,  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  res- 
pect to  the  school-houses  in  the  City ;  and  probably  no  one  measure 
has  contributed  more  largely,  in  this  and  in  other  wap,  to  the  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  general  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

The  above  remark  applies  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  all  these  districts,  spacious,  pleasant  and  con- 
Tcnient  school-houses  are  now  provided ;  and  the  provision  has  been 
made,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  City,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  measure :  And  probably  if  the  consolidation  had 
mot  taken  place,  some  if  not  aU  of  the  old  school-houses  would  have 
renuuned  to  this  day. 

In  accomplishing  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  making  other  im- 
provements, the  burden  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  property  owners 
in  the  central  sections  of  the  City ;  and  this  may  properly  be  con- 
fiidered  as  an  equitable  equivalent  for  the  expenditures  made  for  the 
High  School,  for  reservoirs,  gas  lights,  street  improvements,  dec,  the 
ibenefits  of  which  are  most  largely  enjoyed  by  those  sections. 
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Hie  first  school-house  hnilt  under  the  new  sptem  was  the  heaati- 
fol  house  on  Central  Street — ^after  which,  in  successive  years,  were 
built  the  Wachogue,  the  Sixteen  Acres,  and  the  Five  Mile  Pond 
school-houses — and  the  Putts  Bridge  house  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  remodeled  in  the  interior,  and  furnished  with  new  desks 
and  seats,  so  as  to  be  almost  a  new  house.  Besides  the  above,  sev- 
eral school-houses  in  the  central  sections  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  another  story  and  otherwise. 

During  the  present  year  a  new  school-house  has  been  erected  and 
is  just  finished  in  the  Carlisle  District,  at  the  cost  of  about  $1200  ; 
and  this  completes  the  series  of  school-houses  recently  built  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  taken  much  inter- 
est in  this  enterprise,  and  have  contributed  largely  by  materials, 
work,  &C.,  towards  the*  erection  of  the  house.  And  one  of  the  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Justin  B.  Benton,  generously  gave  an  acre  of  land  as  a  site 
for  the  building,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  enterprise. 
The  house  is  constructed  of  two  stories — ^the  lower  story  to  be  the 
school-room.  The  upper  story,  left  unfinished  for  the  present,  is 
designed  speciaUy  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  inhabitants,  when- 
ever they  see  fit  to  finish  it  ofi^,  and  bears  the  name  of  ^  Benton's 
Hall  "  in  honor  of  the  donor  of  the  lahd,  and  the  same  is  indicated 
by  an  inscription  on  the  front  side  of  the  building. 

The  house  is  a  substantial  and  well-built  structure,  as  well  finished 
probably  in  every  respect  as  any  of  the  houses  recently  erected.  And 
the  inhabitants,  we  trust,  will  stiU  farther  manifest  their  public  spirit 
and  good  taste  in  respect  to  the  enterprise,  by  planting  around  the 
premises,  the  next  season,  shade  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.,  and  otherwise 
adorning  and  improving  the  grounds. 

The  school  will  very  soon  occupy  the  new  school-room  thus  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  we  hope,  as  in  other  like  cases,  the  change  will 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  pupils  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

During  the  coming  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  additional 
school-rooms  in  the  central  sections  of  the  City,  and  this  ma^  be  done, 
as  suggested  in  the  last  yearns  report,  by  enlarging  the  West  Union 
Street  School-house,  and  adding  another  story  to  it,  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  done  with  the  Bridge  Street  School-house.  And  the 
same  improvement  may  be  made,  if  found  necessary,  in  the  house  on 
School  Street.  The  expense  in  both  cases  would  be  much  less  thaa 
to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  anew. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 

FOB  THE  TEAR  1861-62. 
The  school  year  comprises  (the  present  year)  fort^4hree  weeks, 
divided  into  three  tenns,  with  three  intervening  vacations  of  ten 
weeks  in  all,  as  follows : — 

WINTBR  TERM. 
Begins.  Length.  Ends. 

Monday,  Dec  2, 1861.    Seventeen  weeks.    Friday,  March  28, 1862. 
Vacation — three  weeks. 


SUMMER  TERM. 

Length.  Ends. 

Monday,  April  21, 1862.    Fourteen  weeks,  f'riday,  July  25, 1862. 

Vacation — five  weeks. 


FALL  TERM. 

Length.  Ends. 

Monday,  Sept  1, 1862.      Twelve  weeks.      Friday,  Nov.  21, 1862. 
Vacation — two  weeks. 


The  first  term  (winter  term)  of  the  next  school  year  will  begin 
Monday,  December  8, 1862,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks,  as  usuaL 

DAILY  SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

(Except  as  varied  by  special  direction.) 
Morning — From  nine  o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock  through  the  year. 
Afternoon — From  half  past  one  o'clock  to  half  past  four  o'clock 
from  October  15  to  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  March  28,  (except  a 
pordon  of  the  winter  term  to  February  22,  1862,  during  which  the 
schools  dose  at  four  o'clock.)  From  two  o'clock  tiU  five  o'clock  from 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  April  21  till  October  15. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examinations  for  admission — Friday  and  Saturday,  March  28  and 
29, 1862. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas  (December  25) ;  Washington's  Birth  Day  (February 
22) ;  Independence  Day  (July  4)  ;  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days, 
National  and  State ;  others  are  occasionally  aUowed  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Committee. 
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ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  osnallj  hegins  about  the  firA  of  December,  and  con- 
tinues from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks^ 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  number  of  day  schools  is  thirty^xne  (the  same  as  last  year), 
which,  with  the  adult  evening  schooL  kept  during  the  winter  months, 
makes  the  whole  number  forty. 

The  daj  schools  are  classed  as  follows :  One  High  School — four 
Grammar  Schools — ^two  Intermediate  Grammar  Schools— eleven 
Litermediate  Schools — six  Mixed  Schools — ^fifteen  Primary  Schools. 

They  are  located  as  follows:  Ward  L  contains  nine  schools; 
Ward  n.  eight  schools  (besides  the  High  School)  ;  Ward  HE.  one 
Primary  School;  Ward  IV.  one  Primary  School;  Ward  V.  six 
schools ;  Ward  VI.  three  schools ;  Ward  VXL  four  schools ;  Ward 
VULL  six  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  fifty-eight,  viz :  seven  male  and 
fifty-one  female  teachers. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  scholars,  during  the  year,  has  been 
as  follows : 

High  School, Ill 

Graaunar  Schools,  .....  333 

Intermediate    '*.-....  623 

Primary  "  .  .  .  .  .  764 

Mixed  "       -  -  -  -J         •  •  123 

1969 
The  whole  number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  (princi- 
pally Irish)  who  have  attended  school  during  the  year 
or  parts  of  the  year  so  as  to  be  registered  as  members,  is  -  1224 

Number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age,  -  -    .       •  -  16 

"  "        over  16    "  "         -  -  -  -  367 

"     of  males,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      «34 

"     of  females,  -  -  -  -  -  -  2010 

Number  of  scholars  living  in  Springfield,  near  the  boundary 

line  of  Ghioopee,  and  attending  school  m  that  town,        -  -  13 

Whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  May 

1,  1861,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,    -  -  '     1    -  -      2688 

Whole  number  May  1,  1860,  ....  -  2472 

Showing  an  increase  of  ......        2I6 
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The  table  annexed  to  this  report  presents  a  comprehenaiye  and 
oomparadve  view  of  the  statistical  facts  relating  to  the  several  schools. 
The  Registers  and  the  Becords  kept  bj  the  teachers  are  the  princi- 
pal sources  fix>m  which  tfiej  are  derived.  • 

GRADATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of^the  grading  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools,  is  known  and  appreciated  by  all  who  are  conversant  with 
the  different  modes  of  education.  Its  u^ty  is  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  division  of  labor  so  successfully  implied 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  professional  business.  It  takes  soores 
of  men  to  make  a  single  gun ;  yet  it  is  completed  in  much  less  time^  . 
and  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  finish,  than  if  all  the  parts  were 
made  and  put  together  by  one  man — and  the  aggregate  of  guns  com- 
pleted in  a  given  time  will  also  be  far  greater  than  under  a  different 
system  of  operation. 

The  same  thing  may  be  predicated  of  graded  schools  as  compared 
with  those  that  are  not  graded,  and  for  similar  reasons.  A  higher 
degree  of  perfection  is  attained  in  the  different  branches  of  education, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  same  time* 
In  the  one  case,  the  scholars,  as  .they  advance  stage  by  stage  in  the 
progress  of  their  education,  pass  from  one  school  or  department  te 
another,  and  at  each  successive  step  are  placed  under  a  new  teacher 
whose  thoughts  and  eflEbrts  are  concentrated  upon  a  separate  grade  of 
pupils,  and  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  studies.  In  the  other, 
pupils  of  all  ages,  from  5  to  15  and  over,  and  of  all  grades  and  at- 
tainments, from  the  Alphabet  class  to  the  Grammar,  Histoiy,  dkc^ 
are  crowded  together  into  a  school-room,  and  usually  placed  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  a  single  teacher.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  teacher,  however  cs4Mible  and 
active  he  may  be,  with  his  mind  and  labors  thus  divided  between 
such  a  variety  of  classes,  grades  and  studies,  to  produce  by  his  in- 
structions any  thing  like  the  results  that  he  would  be  able  to  aooom- 
plish  with  the  same  amount  of  effort  under  the  graded  system,  as 
above  illustrated. 

There  are  a  few  of  our  schools,  called  mixed  schools,  which,  owin^ 
to  their  remote  and  isolated  position,  in  the  rural  districts  mostly,  are 
not  graded  at  aU.  Their  character  in  this  respect  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, not  of  choice ;  and  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  small 
schools,  the  defect  is  not  regarded  as  so  much  of  an  evil  as  it  other- 
wise would  be. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  schools  are  graded  more  or  less,  yet 
there  is  a  wide  difference  among  them  in  this  respect,  and  none  of 
them  are  graded  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable. 

This  imperfection  in  the  grading  of  the  schools,  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  their  prosperity  and  success. 
Bat  from  the  nature  of  the  case  improvement  in  this  respect  must  be 
a  gradual  work,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection at  present  in  any  part  of  the  city.  As  new  school-houses 
have  been,  built,  and  the  schools  hare  multiplied,  the  system  has  been 
advancing,  and  for  the  same  cause  may  continue  to  advance  from 
year  to  year,  especially  in  the  most  densely  settled  localities.  In 
several  sections  where  ten  years  ago  or  more  there  were  but  two 
grades,  the  Primary  and  Grammar,  (or  none  at  all,)  there  are  now 
from  two  or  three  to  six  grades.  For  instance,  in  the  Central  section 
or  District,  many  can  recollect  the  time  when  there  were  but  two 
grades  ;  now,  including  the  High  school,  there  are  six  grades.  Sim- 
ilar changes  to  a  less  extent  have  taken  place  in  other  sections. 

The  schools  are  associated  together,  in  respect  to  gradation,  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  High  School,  forming  a  grade  by  itself,  and  the  high- 
est, as  its  name  imports.  Pupils  advancing  through  the  subordinate 
grades  and  reaching  this  school,  here  pass  the  last  stage  of  their 
common  school  education.  But  many  go  no  further  than  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  or  stop  at  a  still  lower  point ;  while  others  enter  the 
High  school  on  examination,  who  have  not  passed  through  the  sub- 
ordinate grades,  but  have  received  their  previous  instructions  in  pri- 
vate schools.    The  number  of  this  class,  however,  is  not  large. 

n.  The  schools  in  Ward  One  (above  the  depot)  form  one 
group  of  graded  schools. 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  nine,  with /our  grades — the  group 
being  divided  into  two  branches,  according  to  their  location. 

The  Auburn  street  Grammar,  (Mr.  Stratton  principal,)  stands  at 
the  head  as  the  first  grade ;  then  there  are  in  one  branch  of  the 
group,  the  1st  Intermediate,  Auburn  street ;  the  2d  Intermediate  and 
the  two  Primaries,  in  Emery  street.  The  other  branch  comprises 
the  1st  and  2d  Intermediate,  and  the  two  Primaries  in  Charles 
street.  The  general  boundary  line  between  the  subordinate  division 
is  the  town  brook,  running  northerly. 

Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  Grammar  school  by  classes  on  exam- 
ination at  regular  times^  fix>m  the  1st  Intermediate,  Auburn  street,  and 
the  Ist  Intennediate,  Charles  street. 
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It  is  in  contemplation  hj  the  Coiomittee  to  make  the  1st  Intenne- 
diate,  Auburn  street,  (Miss  Miller,  principal)  an  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar school,  and  thus  add  another  grade  to  this  group  of  schools. 

m.  The  schools  of  the  Central  section  (formerly  the  Center  or 
1st  District)  are  associated  together  as  another  group  of  graded 
schools ;  and  here  for  obvious  reasons  the  system  of  grading  is  car- 
ried &rther  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  city. 

This  group  has  nine  schools,  with  Jwe  grades,  as  follows,  viz: 
First  grade,  the  Grammar,  Court  street,  Mr.  Tucker,  principal ;  Sec- 
ond grade,  the  State  street  Intermediate  Granmiar,  Miss  J.  A.  Miller, 
principal ;  mrd  grade,  1st  Intermediate,  State  street ;  Fourth  grade, 
the  2d  Intermediate,  State  street,  and  the  Bridge  street  Intermedi- 
ate, these  being  of  the  same  grade  ;  Fifih  grade,  the  Jive  Primaiy 
schools,  viz :  two  in  Bfidge  street,  one  in  State  street,  one  in  West 
Union  street,  (Ward  3,)  and  one  in  School  street  (Ward  4). 

There  are  subordinate  divisions  of  the  Section  or  District,  with 
suitable  boundaries  established  by  the  Committee,  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  pupils  into  the  Primaries  respectively,  and  the  Bridge 
street  Intermediate,  and  2d  Intermediate,  State  street,  according  to 
their  residence  within  the  prescribed  boundaries. 

The  pupils  pass  through  their  respective  Primaries,  and  thence 
are  transferred  to  the  Bridge  street  Intermediate  or  the  State  street 
2d  Intermediate,  according  to  their  several  residences.  From  both 
these  schools  the  next  step  is  into  the  1st  Intermediate,  State  street, 
and  thence  the  pupils  are  transferred,  successively,  as  they  become 
qualified,  to  the  Ist  Intermediate  Grammar,  and  the  Court  street 
Grammar.  In  aU  cases,  the  transfers  are  made  by  classes,  and  on 
examination. 

IV.  Another  group  of  graded  schools  is  composed  of  the  schools 
on  East  Union  and  Oak  streets,  (Armory  Hill,)  Ward  5. 

The  number  of  these  schools  is  six,  with  four  grades,  viz :  the 
Grammar,  Mr.  Barrows,  principal ;  the  First  and  Second  Interme- 
diate, Oak  street,  and  the  two  Primaries,  East  Union  street  The 
two  last  may,  however,  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  forming  dis- 
tinct grades,  as  one  of  them  (Miss  Ball's)  receives  the  youngest  of 
the  Primary  scholars,  (the  infant  class,)  from  which  they  pass,  at  a 
certain  stage,  into  the  other  Primary  (Miss  Swetland's).  Afterwards 
they  are  transferred,  successively,  as  they  become  qualified,  to  the 
2d  and  1st  Intermediate  and  to  the  Grammar  school,  at  each  step  by 
classes,  and  on  examination. 
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Y.  The  schools  in  the  Central  street  school-house,  together  with 
the  Primary  on  Pine  street,  form  another  group  oi  graded  schools. 

They  are  four  in  number,  with  three  grades,  viz  :  one  Grammar, 
Mr.  Foster,  principal ;  one  Intermediate  and  two  Primary  schools, 
one  kept  in  the  Central  street  and  the  other  in  the  Pine  street  school 
house,  which  receive  their  pupils  respectively  &om  within  certain 
defined  limits.  As  in  other  cases,  the  scholars  pass  from  the  Pri- 
maries into  the  Intermediate,  and  thence  into  the  Grammar.  In  the 
Fine  street  school-house,  there  is  one  unoccupied  room  in  the  second 
story.  The  increase  of  scholars  in  this  section  may  soon  render  it 
necessary  to  use  this  room  for  another  Intermediate  schooL 

VI.  The  York  street  schools  are  associated  together  as  graded 
schools,  having  also  a  limited  connection,  as  stated  below,  with  the 
Long  Hill  school,  and  the  Central  street  Grammar  schooL  There 
are  three  schools  in  this  Section  or  District,  viz :  The  Intermediate 
Grammar  school,  York  street,  Miss  Plimpton,  principal ;  the  Pri- 
mary, York  street,  and  the  Mixed  school  on  Long  Hill.  Pupils  pass 
from  the  Primary  at  a  certain  sta^  into  the  Intermediate ;  also, 
when  judged  expedient  by  the  Committee,  (regard  being  had  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools  respectively  at  the  time,)  pupils  are  allowed 
lo  go  from  the  Long  Hill  school  into  the  Intermediate.  The  more 
advanced  scholars  in  the  Intermediate  school  study  grammar  and 
other  similar  branches,  and  can  be  carried  forward  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  fitted  for  the  High  school.  But  pupils  of  this  class,  if  qual- 
ified, may,  on  examination,  be  admitted  by  the  Committee  into  the 
Central  street  Grammar  school,  provided  the  state  of  this  school  at 
the  time,  in  reference  to  numbers,  will  allow  of  it. 

YII.  The  Indian  Orchard  Schools  are  partially  graded,  there  be- 
ing one  Intermediate  School  and  one  Primary  School,  and  the  pupils 
in  the  latter,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  studies,  are 
transferred  by  classes  into  the  former.  There  are  usually  a  few 
scholars  in  the  Intermediate  School,  as  in  most  of  the  Mixed  Schools 
in  Ward  8,  especially  in  the  winter,  who  are  properly  Grammar 
School  scholars,  and  attend  to  the  studies  usually  taught  in  schools  of 
that  grade ;  and  the  time  may  come,  when  it  may  be  thought  expedi- 
ent and  necessary  to  establish  a  regular  Grammar  school  at  the  Fac- 
tory village,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  advanced  pupils  here  and 
in  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  Ward. 

The  Mxxed  Schools,  properly  so  termed,  and  having  no  direct  con- 
nection by  grading  with  other  schools  are,  the  Carlisle  District, — 
3 
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the  Five  Mile  Pond, — ^the  Sixteen  Acres, — the  Putts  Bridge, — and 
the  Wachogue  Schools.  Pupils  may  indeed  go  from  these  schools  to 
the  High  School,  if  so  prepared  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  test  of  an  ex- 
amination. This,  for  the  most  part,  however,  is  merely  a  nominal  re- 
lation, as  the  privilege  for  obvious  reasons  is  seldom  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  department  during  the  past  year, 
it  is  not  intended,  as  has  been  done  in  some  former  reports,  to  take 
special  notice  of  all  the  schools  individually :  To  some  we  shall  ad- 
vert particularly ;  of  others  we  shall  speak  only  in  general  terms. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Parish,  with  his  associate  assistants,  Misses  Bliss,  Hastings 
and  Swan,  continues  in  the  charge,  of  this  school ;  and  under  their 
faithful  and  assiduous  labors,  it  is  still  maintaining  a  high  character, 
and  pursuing  a  useful  and  successful  course  in  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

The  whole  number  who  have  attended  the  school  during  tbe 
year  is  as  follows,  viz  :  during  the  winter  111 ;  and  during  the  sajat- 
mer  (including  the  spring  and  fall  terms)  127.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  in  the  winter  106  ;  in  the  summer  116;  being  about 
98^  per  cent  for  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  not 
been  absent  or  tardy  are  as  follows,  viz :  36  girls  and  19  bo/s.  Spring 
term  66,  viz :  45  girls  and  21  boys.  Fall  term  71,  viz  :  46  girls  and 
25  boys. 

The  above  figures  show  considerable  improvement  in  respect  to 
attendance  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  As  usual  two  public 
examinations  of  the  school  were  held  during  the  year  in  the  presence 
of  the  Committee  and  others,  one  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  and 
the  other  at  the  dose  of  the  fall  term.  At  both  the  several  classes 
were  minutely  examined  in  the  branches  which  had  occupied  their 
attention  during  the  previous  terms ;  and  the  exercises  on  these  occa- 
sions were  generally  very  creditable  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
As  accurate  tests  of  scholarship,  however,  as  well  as  of  character  and 
deportment,  the  daily  records  of  the  school  afford  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information,  and  the  best  criterion  for  judging  relative  to  the 
standing  of  each  individual  pupil.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  term^*a 
class  of  thirteen^  viz.,  ten  girls  and  three  young  men,  having  com* 
pleted  the  regular  course  of  studies  in  the  school,  received  from  the 
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Committee,  and  the  Principal  the  usual  diplomas.  The  term  was 
closed  by  an  evening  exhibition  of  the  graduating  class  at  Music 
Hall,  at  which  there  were  various  literary  exercises  by  the  several 
members  of  the  class,  interesting  to  the  audience  and  reflecting  much 
<7edit  upon  them.  The  exhibition  was  closed  by  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress by  Myron  R.  Williams,  one  of  the  graduates,  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  the  diplomas  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Candidates  for  admission  were  examined  at  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter term — the  only  time  in  the  year  when  a  new  class  is  formed, 
and  consequently  the  only  proper  time  for  receiving  new  members. 
*The  number  of  candidates  at  this  time  was  fifly-two,  of  whom  forty- 
one  were  admitted.  During  the  year  a  few  others  have  been  re- 
ceived on  examination  y  there  being  good  reasons  for  deviating  in 
these  cases  from  the  rule  concerning  admissions  as  above  stated.  For 
other  details  in  respect  to  this  school,  we  refer  to  the  communication 
of  the  principal,  annexed  to  this  Report. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  schools  which  are  properly  designated  as  Gram- 
mar schools,  viz :  the  Auburn  street.  Court  street,  East  Union  street, 
uid  Central  street  Grammar  schools  ;  while  there  are  several  others 
among  the  Intermediate  and  Mixed  schools  which  partake  in  some 
degree  of-  the  character  of  this  class,  inasmuch  as  Grammar  and 
other  appropriate  studies,  as  before  stated,  are  more  or  less  pursued 
in  them  by  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils. 

Besides  the  monthly  visitations  by  the  Committee,  and  the  occa- 
sional cursory  examinations  in  connexion  with  rhetorical  and  other 
attractive  exercises,  which  are  designed  more  particularly  to  awaken 
an  interest  among  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  schools,  protracted 
examinations  and  reviews  of  these  schools  have  been  instituted  by 
the  Committee ;  and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  be  repeated  as 
often  at  least  as  twice  a  year  in  each  school.  The  classes  are  at 
these  times  thoroughly  examined  in  the  various  studies  which  they 
have  been  pursuing,  passing  through  as  particular  a  review  of  the 
same  as  the  time  will  admit;  the  object  being  two-fold,  viz:  the 
direct  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the  exercise  itself,  and  the  crite- 

Ift^  it  affords  in  some  degree  for  estimating  their  attainments.  The 
examinations  of  this  kind  which  have  taken  place  in  these  schools 

,  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  satisfactoiy,  evincing  much 
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fidelity  and  thoroughness  of  mstruction,  and  a  good  degree  of  profi- 
ciencj  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  scholars. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  the  four  Grammar  schools 
during  the  year,  is  as  follows,  viz  :  In  the  winter  term,  405 ;  sum- 
mer, (including  the  spring  and  fall  terms)  417.  Average  attend- 
ance, winter,  356;  summer,  317.  Number  of  pupils  who  have 
attended  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year,  over  15  years  of  age,  is  163. 
These  schools  are  usually  well  filled,  the  most  so,  for  obvious  reasons, 
in  the  winter. 

Auburn  Street  Grammar  School — ^Mr.  J.  D.  Stratfcon,  prin- 
cipal; Miss  H.  A.  Judd,  assistant.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
that  have  attended  during  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz :  winter  term, 
84;  summer,  81.  Average  attendance,  winter,  74;  summer,  61. 
Number  attending  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  over  15  years  of 
age,  35.  The  following  conmiunication  from  Mr.  Stratton,  the  prin- 
cipal, as  an  annual  Report  of  the  school,  presents  additional  details 
of  interest  concerning  it : 


^  The  per  cent  of  attendance  during  the  past  year,  was  ninety-fo^ 
Willie  W.  More,  Mary  F.  Smith  and  Mary  E.  Snow  were  not  absent 
or  tardy  during  the  year.  John  F.  Jones,  Eugene  L.  Merriam  and 
Clara  S.  Parsons  were  not  tardy,  and  were  absent  only  iji  case 
of  sickness.  Of  those  who  were  members  of  the  school  during  the 
whole  year,  only  ten  had  tardy  marks  against  their  names,  and  six 
of  these  had  only  one  mark  each.  During  the  winter  term,  sixty- 
eight  were  not  tardy ;  fourteen  were  not  absent.  Only  six  had  tardy 
marks  against  their  names  during  the  summer  term ;  nine  were  not 
absent  None  of  the  misses  were  absent  during  the  term.  In  the 
fall  term,  fourteen  were  not  absent ;  nine  had  tardy  marks  against 
their  names.  There  is  a  good  interest  in  the  school  by  both  parents 
and  scholars.  The  government  is  comparatively  easy,  and  the  schol- 
ars are  generally  prompt  and  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties." 

Court  Street  Grammar  School — ^Mr.  T.  H.  Tucker,  princi- 
pal; Misses  Melia  and  Celeste  Newhall,  assistants.  The  whole 
number  that  have  attended  during  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz :  winter 
term,  121 ;  sunmier,  137.  Average  attendance,  winter,  105  ;  sum- 
mer, 106.  Number  during  the  year  or  part  of  the  year,  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  74.  The  following  annual  report,  containing  many 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  school,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  principal : 
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Number  of  different  pupils  the  past  year,  ....  139 

"       received  from  State  street  school,           -           -           -  -        69 

"       received  from  other  sources,  -           -           -           -  17 

Total  number  entered  the  past  year,         •            -            •            -  -        56 

Number  promoted  to  the  High  school,  -  •  •  -  12 
"       left  school  for  other  reasons,       .....        25 

Total  number  left  school  the  past  year,  ....  37 

Two  pupils  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year,  viz  :  Henrietta  Pease 
and  Charles  Field.  The  following  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  for  two  terms, 
viz :  Edward  Brewer,  Maurice  Buckland,  George  Marsh,  Edward  Rice,  Estolla 
Colton,  Ellen  Dewey,  Mary  Jacobs,  Clara  Lucas,  Anna  Merrick  and  Ella  Buckley. 
For  one  term,  twenty-four  girls  and  twenty  boys  have  not  been  absent  The 
number  of  approbation  cards  given  out  the  past  year,  is  411.  The  following 
received  them  nine  months  out  of  the  ten,  making  the  school  year,  viz :  Nellie 
Hollister,  Henrietta  Pease  and  George  Marsh.  The  following  have  had  no  checks 
for  misconduct,  viz :  Belle  Howard,  Nellie  Hollister,  Jennie  Shaw,  Emily  Spooner 
and  Maurice  Buddand.    One  boy  received  the  past  year  114  checks. 

Average  age  of  the  Boys,    -  -  -  -  14  years  6    months. 

Average  age  of  the  Girls,  -  -  -  -      14      "     8        " 

Average  age  of  the  School,  -  -  -  -  14     "     6|      " 

The  perfect  standard  is  10  in  everything.  The  highest  total  average  for  one 
year  was  9.968,  gained  by  Henrietta  Pease. 

Besides  the  above  tabular  view  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  the  following 
items  may  also  be  of  interest:  One  pupil,  Charles  Field,  has  not  been  absent  or 
tardy  for  two  years.  As  some  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  in  study,  and 
of  the  improvement  in  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  principal 
takes  special  pleasure  in  the  fact  ^hat  gogd  order  has  been  kept  for  one  year,  and 
a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  has  taken  place  but  five,  times.  One  boy  was 
suspended  (without  again  returning  to  school)  for  willftil  and  lotg  continued  vio- 
lation of  school  rules.  Truancy  has  occurred  but  twice.  Promotions  take 
place  as  often  as  the  state  of  the  classes  and  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  will 
allow ;  and  we  would  add  that  it  requires  from  two  to  four  years  to  pass  properly 
through  the  six  classes  of  the  school  An  exercise  in  music  of  one  hours'  length 
is  given,  usually,  every  week. 

Two  evils  exist  peculiar  to  this  school,  to  which  the  principal  would  specially 
urge  the  attention  of  parents,  and  kindly  ask  their  aid  in  removing  them,  so  far 
as  possible.  One  is  the  dismissal  of  pupils  before  the  session  ends,  to  go  upon 
errands,  to  see  friends,  or  for  various  causes.  In  such  cases,  the  pupil  loses  the 
same  as  by  a  tardy  mark,  except  that  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  approbation 
card.  A  second  evil  is  the  calling  of  young  friends  at  the  door,  often  by  previ- 
ous permission  of  the  parents,  to  speak  with  the  pupils.  The  one  called  for  is 
often  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation,  and  no  small  delay  and  trouble  is  caused  be- 
fore he  is  again  ready  to  go  on.  While  we  desire  to  accommodate  both  parents 
and  pupils,  tSie  good  of  the  school  requires  us  to  check  these  evils  yet  more  the 
coming  year. 
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A  faithful  record  is  kept  of  each  scholar's  studies,  conduct  and  attendance 
throughout  the  year ;  and  everj  parent,  hj  calling  upon  the  principal  oat  of 
school  hours,  may  have  positive  proof  of  his  child's  standing.  An  important  end 
would  be  gained  if  parents  would  more  carefully  examine  the  monthly  reports, 
especially  any  remarks  on  them,  as  this  is  one  important  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  parent  and  teacher.  In  conclusion,  we  invite  all  interested  to 
call  frequently  and  witness  the  various  exercises  of  the  school 

THOMAS  a  TUCKER. 

Union  Street  Grammar  School — ^Mr.  Charles  Barrows,  prin- 
cipal ;  Misses  £.  F.  Cadj  and  S.  A.  Rawson,  assistants.  The  num- 
ber that  have  attended  during  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz :  winler 
term,  120;  summer,  117.  Average  attendance,  winter,  105  ;  sum- 
mer, 88.  Number  during  the  year  or  part  of  the  year,  over  15 
years  of  age,  14. 

The  enlargement  of  the  National  Armory  has  abeady  had  a  deci- 
ded effect  upon  this  and  the  other  schools  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  Central 
street  in  increasing  the  number  of  pupils ;  and  probably  another  year 
will  show  a  larger  increase  from  this  cause,  which  may  make  it  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  number  of  schools  in  this  section. 

The  following  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Barrows^  the  principal,  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  school,  and  contains  valuable  facts  and  suggestions.  The 
matter  of  warming  the  school-house,  to  which  he  adverts,  is  deserv- 
ing of  serious  consideration  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  pupib  : 

Mr.  Hooker, — ^Dear  Sir : — ^You  reqi^st  me  to  report  to  jrou,  "  such  facts  as  I 
may  think  important  and  interesting  that  have  taken  place  during  the  year."  I 
do  not  know  of  any  events  worthy  of  particular  notice  of  which  the  Gonunittee 
have  not  become  cognizant  at  their  monthly  visits. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  and  harmony  between  teachers,  pa- 
rents and  pupils,  though  of  anxious  toil,  and  it  is  hoped  of  corresponding  mental 
acquisition.  Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  like  efforts  in  teaching  do  not  al- 
ways produce  like  results.  No  doubt,  educational  interests  are  on  the  whole 
progressive,  yet  they  sometimes  wane  as  well  as  advance.  This  may  arise  not 
from  any  lack  of  well-directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  from  the 
reflex  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances,  which  in  their  nature  are  acci- 
dental and  temporary. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  not  varied  materially  the  past  year  from  previous 
years.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  capacity  of  my  school-room  is  taxed  to 
an  extent,  which  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable,  there  being  more  pupils  than 
desks,  and  several  have  been  rejected  for  ^ant  of  accommodations. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  general  interest  to  which  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention ;  and  one  is,  the  manner  in  which  some  of  opr  school- 
rooms are  warmed.    In  those  rooms  which  are  warmed  by  portable  furnaces, 
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the  air  is  heated  m  the  room  below,  and  conducted  to  the  room  above. 
Before  ascending  to  vitalize  the  circulating  fluids  of  those  in  the  upper  room,  it 
is  inhaled  and  exhaled  by  numerous  lungs  below ;  and  consequently  comes  up 
in  a  most  vitiated  state,  rendered  still  more  pernicious  by  the  quantity  of  dust 
Attending  its  ascent  This  method  of  heating  our  school-rooms  may  be  economic 
but  it  is  not  hygienic.  There  may  be  a  gain  financially,  but  there  is  loss  of  mus- 
cular vigor  and  mental  activity. 

One  other  thing  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  is  our 
pressing  want  of  a  suitable  play-ground.  On  to  a  space  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  square  rods  we  are  obliged  to  send  over  a  bundled  boys  at  a  time, 
to  run  and  gambol,  and  take  that  exercise  so  natural  and  so  necessary,  unless 
they  occupy  the  narrow  street  in  front,  where  they  are  in  frequent  danger  of 
being  run  over  by  passing  vehicles. 

During  the  winter  term  of  1860-61,  I  had  twenty  pupils  that  were  constant 
in  their  attendance ;  for  the  summer  term,  fitteen  ;  fall  term,  seventeen.  Of 
these,  siXi  ^^t  Hattie  Chaffee,  Jennie  R.  Cobb,  Mary  Badger,  Kfirf  E.  Ferry, 
EUa  Morgan,  and  Eliza  Hosmer,  have  not  been  absent  during  the  summer  and 
fall  terms ;  and  two,  viz.,  Jennie  R.  Cobb  and  Ella  Morgan  have  not  been  absent 
DOT  tardy  during  the  year.  Arthur  H.  Dunbar  has  been  constant  for  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  two  days,  when  he  was  detained  by  sickness. 

I  think  that  none  of  those  mentioned  above  have  been  tardy  excepting  Mary 
E.  Perry^and  that  was  an  exception  to  her  general  promptness.  A  large  num- 
ber of  others  have  been  absent  but  a  few  half  days  during  the  year. 

C.  BARROWS. 
Springfield,  Deo.  21,  1861. 

Central  Street  Grammar  School. — Mr.  E.  F.  Foster,  prin- 
cipal ;  Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton,  assistant  The  number  that  have  at- 
tended during  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz  :  winter  term,  80  ;  spring 
term,  70  ;  fall  term^  72.  Average  attendance,  winter  term,  72  ;  spring 
term,  60 ;  fall  term,  64.  Number  who  have  attended  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  year  over  fifteen  years  of  age  is  nine. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Foster  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  school,  presenting  details  of  much 

interest : — 

Sprinofibld,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1861. 

Ma.  Hooker,  Chairman  School  Committee,  Dear  Sir : — In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  make  the  following  statiaticiEd  report  for  the  past  year,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  hy  no  means  rerj  flattering: — 

Our  whole  number  for  the  winter  term  was  80;  average  attendance  72  ;  per 
cent.  90.  Eight  pupils  were  punctual.  Whole  number  for  the  summer  term  was 
70 :  average  attendance  60.  Per  cent  85-1-7.  Ten  pupils  were  punctual  during 
the  term.  Whole  number  for  the  fall^term  was  72 ;  average  attendance  64.  Per 
cent.  90.    Seventeen  pupils  were  punctual  during  the  term. 

Three  pupils  have  been  through  the  entire  year  without  tardiness  or  absence. 
Their  names  are  Edward  W.  Pinney,  Charles  A.  P.  Foster  and  Laura  A.  Bates. 
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Fire  only  have  been  punctual  during  two  tenns.  They  are  Samuel  Enox,  Jr., 
Emma  Pinney,  Harriet  £.  Crosby,  Louisa  Reynolds,  and  Abbie  T.  Maud.  Seven- 
teen others  have  been  punctual  for  one  term.  The  names  of  others  in  each  of 
the  above  enumerations  might  be  mentioned  who  are  equally  commendable  for 
their  efforts  to  be  punctual,  but  whp  have  failed  only  on  account  of  adoieBS. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  that  our  attendance  has  been  better  than  on  any  pre- 
vious year.  Pupils  readily  and  cheerfully  conform,  with  but  few  ezoeptiona,  to 
all  prescribed  regulations  of  the  school;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  had  no 
cases  of  severe  discipline  during  the  year.  Yours  respectfully, 

E.  F.  FOSTER. 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  thirteen  schools  that  are  classed  as  of  this  grade.  Two 
of  them,  as  before  mentioned^  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  char- 
acter  of  Grammar  Schools,  viz :  the  State  Street  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar School,  Miss  Jane  A.  Miller,  principal ; — and  the  York  Street 
Intermediate  Grammar,  Miss  C.  A.  Plimpton,  principaL  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  that  have  attended  these  schools  during  the  year  is 
as  follows,  yiz :  winter  term,  807  ;  summer,  (including  the  spring  and 
fall  terms)  891 ;  average  attendance,  winter,  636 ;  smnmer,  604 ;  num- 
ber attending  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  over  fifteen  ^years  of 
age,  24. 

These  schools  have  heen  visited  monthly  during  the  year  by  the 
Committee,  and  have  also  been  subjected  from  time  to  time  to 
special  examinations  under  their  direction ;  and  reports  concerning 
their  condition  ^d  progress,  respectively,  as  the  results  of  such  visita- 
tions iand  examinations,  have  been  presented  at  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  board  and  placed  on  their  files.  These  reports  have  gene- 
rally given  favorable  representations  in  respect  to  the  management 
and  instruction  of  the  schools.  Some  teachers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  others  in  attaining  the  ends  of  a  good  school,  owing  in 
some  cases  to  disparity  of  qualifications  in  the  teachers  themselves  ; 
in  others  to  wide  differences  in  the  composition  and  circumstances  of 
the  respective  schools,  as  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  sometimes  to 
both  causes  combined.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  individ- 
ual success,  we  believe,  it  may  be  truly  predicated  of  the  teachers 
generally,  that  they  have  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  proficiency  of  their  pupils. 

The  Charles  Street  Schools  (Primary  as  well  as  Intermediate), 
where  the  foreign  element  so  largely  predominates,  occasionally  give 
the  teachers  much  trouble  in  managing  them ;  and  a  firm  and  some- 
times severe  discipline  is  necessary  to  keep  the  children  in  good  order, 
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and  under  proper  control  and  restraint.  The  children  generally  are 
very  irregular  in  attendance,  and  many  are  addicted  to  truancy  and 
other  yicious  habits  formed  under  the  bad  influences  exerted  upon 
them,  in  some  cases  at  their  own  homes,  in  others  in  the  streets  and 
elsewhere.  There  have  been  occasionally  some  disturbances  in  these 
schools  during  the  last  year,  arising  from  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
refractory  pupils,  or  in  some  cases  from  the  impertinent  interference 
of  parents  or  others  with  the  government  of  the  teacher.  These 
have  been  promptly  suppressed ;  and  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
Comjnittee,  that  all  violations  of  law  of  this  kind  that  occur  hereafter, 
shall  meet  with  the  penalty  in  such  cases  provided.  Yet  under  all 
the  adverse  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  have  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  state  of  proper 
discipline  and  order,  and  they  are  now  making  as  good  progress  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  under  the  discouragements  which  attend  them. 
Among  the  children  in  these  schools  we  meet  with  many  as  well-be- 
haved and  bright  scholars  as  can  be  seen  in  any  of  our  other  schools. 
Miss  Gilbert,  who  now  has  chai^  of  the  First  Intermediate  School, 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  energy  and  firmness  she  has  mani- 
fested, in  restraining  the  disorderly  conduct  that  has  come  under  her 
cognizance,  since  she  has  been  a  teacher  at  these  schools. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  njimber  of  schools  belonging  to  this  class  is  fifteen.  The 
whole  num)>er  of  children  that  have  attended  during  the  year  is  as 
follows,  viz :  winter  term,  1028  ;  summer,  1370.  Average  attend- 
ance, winter,  717 ;  summer,  805.  Number  who  have  attended  over 
15  years  old,  2 ;  under  5  years,  7. 

These  schools,  in  many  respects,  vary  in  character.  Some  are 
double  schools,  having  two  teachers  ^  others  are  single,  having  but 
one  teacher.  Some  are  large  and  unwieldy,  and  wherever  the  grad- 
ing is  quite  limited,  the  pupils  are  of  much  diversity  in  age  and  at- 
tainments. Others  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  composed 
entirely  or  largely  of  children  of  foreign  parentage.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  Primary  schools  are  quite  too 
large,  and  are  so  imperfectly  graded  that  they  cannot  be  conducted 
and  taught  as  they  should  be.  Those  in  the  Central  section  are  the 
largest ;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  necessity  to  make  provision  for 
one  or  more  additional  schools  in  that  section  the  coming«year. 
4 
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An  important  change  in  the  mode  of  condacting  these  sdiools  has, 
within  a  few  jeara  past,  been  quite  extensively  introduced.  The 
exercises  are  made  more  interesting  and  attractive  in  character  and 
variety.  The  children  are  not  now  confined,  as  has  been  too  mncb 
the  case  heretofore,  to  the  comparatively  dry  study  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  or  other  like  processes  in  arithmetic,  or  the  learning 
of  hard  definitions  in  geography,  &c.,  without  at  all  knowing  their 
meaning,  thus  merely  treasuring  up  in  the  memory  a  series  of  words 
without  ideas.  But  while  all  due  attention  is  given  to  spelling,  read- 
ing and  the  other  regular  and  appropriate  occupations  of  thi  school, 
as  heretofore,  it  is  now  also  made  an  object  of  primary  importance 
by  many  teachers  to  form  and  cultivate  in  the  pupils,  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  thought  in  reference  to  the  world  around  them — the  com- 
mon objects  of  life  which  they  see  every  day,  and  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  By  a  series  of  such  exercises,  the  pupils  very  soon 
learn  to  compare  and  judge  of  different  objects  readily  and  with  ac- 
curacy in  respect  to  form,  size,  color,  weight,  distance  and  other 
qualities  belonging  to  them.  And  it  is  surprising  to  see  with  what 
interest  and  ani&ation  little  children  will  participate  in  these  exer- 
cises. Beside  the  value  of  the  knowledge  in  this  way  acquired,  the 
habit  of  close  observation  so  formed,  will  be  found  of  very  great  util- 
ily  to  the  pupil  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  education. 

This  is  what  is  called  object-teaching^  and  it  has  become  in  many 
schools  in  our  country,  not  only  the  Primary  but  in  some  of  a  higher 
grade,  a  regular  and  habitual  mode  of  instruction.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  the  system  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  in 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has  been  adopted  with  great  success.  In 
our  own,  it  has  as  yet  only  been  partially  adopted ;  but  we  believe  it 
may,  with  great  advantage,  be  more  fully  introduced,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  N.  A« 
Calkins,  of  New  York,  a  teacher  of  much  celebrity,  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Object  Lessons  for  Teach- 
ers," which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  Primary  school  teachers 
as  a  guide  in  this  mode  of  instruction.  Others,  also,  would  profit  by 
.  the  study  of  it. 

Mr  Calkins  was  present  at  the  recent  teachers'  meeting  at  S9Uth- 
wick,  and  in  lectures  there  delivered  by  him,  fully  explained  in  an 
interesting  manner,  with  the  aid  of  a  class  of  young  children,  this 
system  of  instruction,  and  made  a  very  favorable  impression  respect- 
ing its  benefits.    In  one  of  our  Primary  schools,  Miss  Griffin's,  on 
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State  Btreety  the  ohfeet  letsan  exercises  have  been  introduced  as  occa- 
aional  .exercises,  with  much  interest  and  encouraging  success ;  and 
we  hope  thej  will  be  continued  and  extended,  and  that  other  teach- 
ers, both  in  the  Primary  and  higher  departments,  will  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example. 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  class,  (including  the  Long  Hill 
school,)  is  six.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  during  the  year 
is  as  follows,  viz :  winter  term,  170 ;  sunmier,  178.  Average  at- 
tendance, winter,  186;  summer,  110.  Number  who  have  attended 
over  15  years  of  age,  22 ;  number  under  5  years,  9. 

These  schools  have  usually  been  quite  small  as  compared  with 
others,  being  located  in  the  least  populous  sections  of  the  city.  The 
average  attendance  the  last  year  seldom  exceeded  25  in  any  of  them 
— ^in  some  has  been  as  low  as  17,  and  in  one  case  as  low  as  15. 
Though  these  schools  are  thus  comparatively  small^  yet  they  labor 
under  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  irregular  attendance,  diver- 
sity in  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  irom  having  nu- 
merous classes  and  studies.  And  besides,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  same  degree  of  interest  and  vivacity  will  animate  them,  which, 
junder  the  influence  of  the  social  element,  usually  inspires  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  a  larger  size. 

During  the  past  year,  these  schools  have  been  visited  monthly  by 
some  of  the  Committee,  and  the  reports  have  represented  them  as  in 
a  prosperous  condition  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction,  and 
making  fair  progress,  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  teachers  have  been  fitithfiil  and  strenuous 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  improvement  of  their  pupils,  and  have 
been  rewarded  with  .encouraging  success.  The  mixed  schools  have 
of  late  usually  been  taught  by  female  teachers  through  the  entire 
year,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  where  a  well  qualified  female  teacher  has  had. 
charge  of  a  school  during  the  summer  and  given  general  satisfaction,. 
it  is  better  to  retain  her  in  the  service  for  the  winter  rather  than  to 
make  .a  change  for  the  short'  period  of  three  or  four  months  by  the 
introduction  in  her  place  of  a  gentleman  teacher.  Circumstances 
sometimes  justify  a  departure  from  this  rule.  The  only  exception 
that  occurred  during  the  last  winter,  was  in  the  case  of  the  Carlisle 
District  school,  which  was  taught  by  Mr.  Stockwell;  and  at  the 
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present  time,  there  are  but  two  cases  of  exoeptioos,  one  of  whidi  is 
the  same  school  in  the  Carlisle  District,  now  tanght  hj  Mr.  Majnsrd, 
and  the  other  is  the  Sixteen  Acres  school,  tanght  bj  Mr.  CU^  In 
the  Carlisle  District  school,  there  are  now  about  fifty  scholan,  a 
larger  number  than  has  ever  attended  before,  and  several  of  tfaem 
are  considerably  advanced  in  age  and  attainments. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  during  the  last  winter  was  under  the  charge  of  Heniy 
A.  Hubbard,  principal,  and  Robert  Parsons,  assistant — the  former 
having  the  supervision  of  the  whole  school  and  teaching  the  msk  ' 

department,  and  the  latter  teaching  the  female  department.    It  was 
held  in  one  of  the  basement  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  building,  as  in  i 

the  previous  year.  It  commenced  December  12, 1860,  and  closed 
March  22, 1861,  after  a  term  of  fifteen  weeks.    The  Report  of  the  , 

principal  contains  the  following  statement : 

I 
*'  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been  92.    The  ayenge  at- 
tendance has  been  about  62.    The  lai^r  proportion  of  pupils  have  been  males, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  school  has  been  composed  entirely  of  for-  I 

elgners.  A  large  majority  of  the  scholars  have  manifested  a  desire  to  leem,  and 
have  made  creditable  progress.    The  general  order,  appearance  and  advancement  < 

of  the  school  have  been  as  fair  as  could  be  expected  from  a  promiscuously  attend- 
ed evening  achooL  Not  a  few  scholars  might  be  mentioned  who  have  done 
themselves  much  credit    One  of  them,  Olindus  Kendall,  18  or  19  years  old,  is  ' 

deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  having  set  the  school  a  fine  example  of  poncto- 
aUty,  studiousness  and  good  behaviour.    Five  or  ox  of  the  male  department,  | 

and  about  as  many  of  the  female  department,  have  been  very  regular  and  punc- 
tual, having  attended  almost  constantly."  i 

I 
The  school  this  winter  is  under  the  charge  of  J.  H.  Bhdr  as  prin-  | 

cipal,  and  Robert  Parsons  as  assistant    It  is  held  in  the  same  place, 

and  commenced  Tuesday  evening,  Dec  3d,  1861.    It  has  opened 

with  very  favorable  prospects  of  success.    The  whole  number  thus 

far  registered  as  members,  is  80,  viz :  48  males  and  32  females.  The 

avera^  attendance  since  it  has  been  fsurly  started,  has  been  63,  viz : 

35  males  and  28  females. 

A  few  suggestions  on  miscellaneous  topics  of  practical  interest,  in 
reference  to  common  school  education,  will  dose  this  report 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

'Every  necessary  attention  should  be  given  hj  teachers  to  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  health,  and,  incidentaUj,  to  the  proper 
physical  training  of  their  pupils — by  keeping  the  school-room  neat 
and  tidy,  and  regulating  its  temperature  so  as  to  be  neither  too  cold 
or  too  hot — ^by  proper  ventilation,  so  that  the  pupils  shall  inhale  only 
pure  air — by  affording  seasonable  opportunities  for  bodily  exercise 
and  recreation — ^by  cultivating  right  habits  in  respect  to  the  various 
positions  and  movements  of  the  pupils  m  the  school-room,  on  the 
play-ground  and  elsewhere — ^by  caution  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
mental  labor  required  of  the  pupils,  and  in  adapting  the  lessons  to 
their  respective  capacity,  and  the  time  assigned  for  learning  them, 
and  by  other  means  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderate teacher. 

Something  too  like  military  discipline,  precision,  and  promptness 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  adopted  in  the  arrangements  and  exer- 
cises of  our  common  schools,  with  much  advantage  to  the  schools 
themselves,  and  to  the  pupils  individually — ^to  the  former  in  respect 
to  their  good  order  and  systematic  management— and  to  the  latter, 
in  the  more  efficient  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  the  promotion 
of  habits,  intellectual  and  physical,  of  enduring  value.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  our  common  schools,  (as 
recommended  by  some)  a  regular  course  of  instruction  and  training 
in  military  tactics  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as  a  branch  of  education, 
we  do  not  think  it  practicable,  without  operating  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  studies  which  are  prescribed  and  deemed  indispensable — ^nor, 
in  our  opinion,  does  it  come  within  the  range  of  objects  contem- 
plated by  our  school  law : — and  farther  than  this,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary — for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  various  sports  and  exer- 
cises in  which  the  children  and  youUi  of  our  schools  so  generally  and 
heartily  engage;  answer  almost  every  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
gymnasium,  in  the  promotion  of  health  and  vigor  of  constitution. 
K' particular  instruction  is  desired  in  either  of  these  departments,  it 
can  readily  be  obtained  at  more  suitable  places  than  at  the  common 
school. 

Primary  schools  in  some  respects  form  an  exception  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  The  pupils  of  these  schools,  on  account  of  their  tender 
years,  need  greater  indulgence,  freedom  and  variety,  in  their  school 
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occupatioiis,  than  those  of  more  matore  age.  And  in  this  view,  cal- 
isthenic  and  other  like  exerdses  may  be  inbx)dbced  to  a  suitable  ex- 
tent with  good  effect,  as  well  in  relieving  the  monotony  and  weari- 
someness  of  the  ordinary  roatine  of  the«chool-room,  as  for  promoting 
the  health  and  improvement  of  the  children  in  physical  training. 
And  for  the  same  reason  more  time  should  be  allowed  them  for  pore 
amusement  and  recreation. 

HOLIDAYS,  SUSPENSION  OF  SCHOOLS,  &€• 

There  are  regular  holidays  for  the  schools,  either  established  by 
law  or  sanctioned  by  usage,  as  specified  in  the  school  calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  has  also  become  a  matter  of  custmn  to 
suspend  the  schools  for  such  time  as  the  Committee  may  specify,  at 
the  annual  agricultural  fair,  the  fire  muster,  &c.,  to  afford  the  teach* 
*  ers  and  pupils  the  same  opportunities  that  others  have  of  participat- 
ing in  the  enjoyments  connected  with  such  occasions,  and  of  acquir- 
ing the  infprmation  and  knowledge  which  a  proper  observation  at 
such  times  may  impart 

Sometimes  also  the  schools  are  allowed  to  have  a  recess  of  a  part 
of  a  day,  by  express  permission  of  the  Conmiittee,  for  the  purfiose  of 
attending  a  lecture  or  an  interesting  exhibition  of  some  kind,  which 
promises  not  only  innocent  amusement  but  important  instruction  on 
subjects  connected  more  or  less  with  their  daily  pursuits  in  the 
school.  Other  brief  suspensions  are  also  occasionally  allowed,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Committee,  for  recreation,  &&,  to  the  pupils. 

There  is  some  danger  of  multiplying  these  seasons  of  recess  beyond 
a  reasonable  extent,  through  the  urgent  importunities  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools ;  but  the  Conmiittee  intend  always  to  keep  the  matter 
within  their  own  control  and  judgment,  and  in  all  cases,  to  act  in 
refereAce  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  so  &r  as 
they,  can  be  ascertained.  And  in  this  view,  it  is  one  of  their  estab- 
lished regulations,  that  no  persons  are  permitted  to  go  into  any  of  the 
schools,  in  the  capacity  of  agents  or  otherwise  to  make  arrangements 
concerning  books,  attendance  at  lectures  and  other  like  matters, 
without  express  authority  finom  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  are  disposed  to  grant  as  much  indulgence  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  to  their  appropriate  duties ;  and  to  this  extent,  the  in- 
dulgence, in  their  view,  is  exceedingly  salutaiy  in  its  influence.  But 
if  carried  beyond  this,  the  tendency  will  be  to  absorb  some  portion  of 
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the  time  properly  belonging  to  the  engagements  of  the  schools,  and 
divert  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  their  daily  work,  so  as  to  make 
a  return  to  it  irksome  and  disagreeable. 

Here  we  may  properly  notice  the  allegation — sometimes  made  by 
newspaper  writers  and  others  who  love  to  speculate  on  the  subject, 
but  who  seldom,  if  ever,  go  into  a  school,  and  therefore  have  but 
little,  if  any,  practical  knowledge  concerning  it — ^that  the  children 
are  overtasked  in  the  schools,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health. 
Whatever  the  case  may  be  elsewhere,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not 
so  here.  Actual  inspection  affords' conclusive  evidence  of  this  :  For 
a  more  healthy,  hardy  looking  set  of  children  can  rarely  be  found 
any  where  than  may  be  seen  in  our  schools.  Now  and  then  there 
may  be  the  case  of  a  scholar  of  delicate  health  or  feeble  constitution 
who  finds  the  regular  lessons  too  hard  for  him.  In  this  case  an  ar- 
rangement can  readUy  be  made  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
by  which  the  tasks  of  the  child  may  be  properly  lightened.  It 
may  indeed  also  sometimes  happen,  that  teachers  injudiciously  re- 
quire of  their  pupils  more  in  the  regular  lessons  than  they  ought ; 
but  such  are  but  exceptional  cases,  only  occasionAly  occurring. 

There  have  been  allowed  also  by  the  Committee  occasional  suspen- 
sions of  the  schools,  to  give  teachers  the  opportunity  of  attending  in- 
stitutes, and  other  educational  meetings — ^for  the  sake  of  the  benefit 
to  themselves,  and  through  them  to  the  schools ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  recess  of  half  a  day  is  sometimes  allowed  to  teachers  in- 
dividually, to  visit  schools  other  than  their  own. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  also  be  properly  mentioned,  that  the 
Committee  decided  to  give  a  short  recess  to  the  schools  (three  or 
four  days)  about  the  middle  of  the  winter  term  of  1860-61 ;  and  the 
same  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  winter  term  of  1861-62.  The  great 
length  of  the  term  (seventeen  weeks  this  winter)  is  the  reason  for 
this  step.  They  have  also  judged  it  expedient  to  shorten  the  daily 
sessions  during  the  winter  term  till  February  22,  making  them^t;^ 
and  a  half  instead  of  iix  hours  long— closing  the  afternoon  session  at 
four  o'clock. 

During  the  year  1861  there  has  been  a  larger  share  of  outside  at- 
tractions than  usual  to  draw  the  attention  of  scholars  from  the  daily 
occupations  of  the  school-room.  The  extraordinary  war  excitement 
which  has  pervaded  the  country — every  where  seen  in  the  mar- 
shaling of  troops — the  forming  of  military'  encampments — ^in  the 
parades,  drills  and  marching  of  regiments,  and  their  departures  for 
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the  battle  fields  of  the  South, — together  with  all  the  other  warlike 
preparations  going  on  in  the  midst  of  us — ^has  awakened  an  intense 
interest  in  all  classes  of  the  community — ^in  the  child  of  tender  jears, 
as  well  as  in  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

The  pupils  of  our  schools  have  of  course,  shared  in  this  universal 
enthusiasm — and  have  desired  to  do  something  in  their  own  waj 
towards  the  preparations  made  to  suppress  the  disloyalty  and  rebel- 
lion that  is  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  the  government  Yet  while  thus 
they  have  participated  in  the  common  sentiment,  and  under  its  inf  n- 
enoe,  have  made  their  humble  contributions  to  the  cause  of  their 
country,  there  has  been  no  serious  interruption  on  this  account,  in 
the  regular  exercises  of  the  schools.  And  we  add  with  great  pleas- 
ure, that,  while  the  stars  and  stripes  have  waved  over  many  of  the 
school-houses  in  the  city,  our  school-rooms  have  echoed  the  notes  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  with  more  than  usual  fervor  and  pathos,  in 
the  national  airs  which  the  children  and  youth  have  learned ; — and 
thus  have  subserved  the  high  purpose  of  inspiring  their  young  hearts 
with  a  deep  and  ever-enduring  aUachtMnt  to  Libektt  and  the 
Union. 

TRUANCY,   NON-ATTENDANCE,   IRREGULAR   AT- 
TENDANCE. 

These  are  still  serious  and  prevalent  evils  in  our  community,  as 
no  one  will  doubt  who  is  conversant  with  the  schools,  or  who  will 
occasionally  walk  through  some  sections  of  our  city.  There  are 
many  children  among  us,  of  the  proper  school  age,  who  derive  little 
benefit  or  none  at  all  from  the  public  provision  which  is  made  for  the 
free  education  of  the  young — nor  do  they  enjoy  the  means  of  private 
instruction.  They  are  either  detained  from  school  by  their  parents, 
or  others  having  the  charge  of  them  for  gain  or  other  purposes ;  or 
else,  not  being  under  the  control  of  any  one,  or  as  habitual  truants 
they  keep  themselves  away  from  school  And  thus,,  of  whichever 
class  they  may  be,  they  are  growing  up  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  by  the  training  received  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and 
other  places  of  temptation  and  immorality,  they  are  fast  ripening 
and  thoroughly  preparing  to  become  adepts  in  bam-buming,  house- 
breaking and  every  other  species  of  villainy  and  crime. 

The  failure  in  this  way  of  the  means  of  education  to  reach  the 
class  of  children  referred  to  above,  virtually  frustrates  one  of  the 
main  purposes  for  which  those  means  are  provided.    It  is  the  com- 
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prehensiveness  or  universality  of  the  plan  of  free  education  which 
forms  one  of  its  chief  recommendations  and  most  important  features ; 
and  the  tax  payers  may  well  claim  as  a  correlative  right  on  their 
part,  that  all  suitable  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  carry  the  plan  in 
this  respect,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  complete  effect. 

We  advert  to  this  subject  now,  principally  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  City  Council  (as  we  have  done  in  former  reports),  to  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  energetic  measures  for  suppressing  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion. Nothing  has  been  done  the  present  year  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  this  reason  there  has  been,  we  believe,  a  considerable  increase  of 
truancy  and  the  other  kindred  delinquencies.  The  law  marks  out 
with  distinctness  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  adopting  suitable  pro- 
visions by  a  city  ordinance  or  by-laws,  and  the  appointment  of  Truant 
OfScers  to  carry  them  into  execution.  K  the  right  sort  of  persons 
are  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  while  it  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  resort  to  coercion  or  penal  measures  to  accomplish 
the  purpose,  yet  much  may  often  be  done  by  them  without  such  re- 
course, by  kind  appeals  to  the  parents  and  to  the  children  themselves, 
and  by  other  similar  means  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  character. 
The  School-house  Agents,  we  think,  should  be  of  the  number  of  tru- 
ant officers ;  inasmuch  as  their  duties  bring  them  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  schools,  and  give  them  facilities  for  learning  what  chil- 
dren are  thus  delinquent. 

The  work  of  gathering  these  children  into  the  schools  is  a  matter 
of  real  benevolence,  as  well  as  of  public  interest,  and  indeed  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  a  missionary  work,  and  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  those  who  delight  to  engage  in  such  enterprises  of 
charity.  The  late  Col.  Warriner,  while  acting  as  School-house 
Agents  was  in  the  habit  of  making  continual  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
class  of  children,  in  the  way  we  have  indicated  above,  and  the  success 
which  generally  rewarded  his  efforts,  was  i6  him  a  source  of  true  en- 
joyment. 

HASTY  AND  SUPERFICIAL  LEARNING. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  often  find  it  difficult  to  keep  under  due 
restraint  the  propensity  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  make  haste  in  their 
studies.  "Owtrard"  seems  to  be  the  only  watchword  with  many 
parents  as  well  as  children,  and  sometimes  with  teachers  also ;'  so 
much  so,  that  if  the  pupils  advance  rapidly  from  study  to  study,  and 
class  to  class  it  is  enough,  no  matter  whether  the  thing  pretended  to 
be  learned  is  well  learned  or  not 
5 
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In  consequence  of  indulgence  in  this  inclination  and  habit,  emn- 
luned  with  other  causes,  we  meet  with  much  that  is  superficial  in  the 
learning  of  our  schools.  The  pupils  oflen  go  over  a  good  deal  of 
ground  in  their  studies,  without  learning  anything  of  really  much 
value.  The  memory  is  principally  exercised,  with  but  little  applica^ 
tion  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  indeed  without  scarcely  any  real 
thinking  at  all.  Much  is  thus  learned  mechanically  and  only  by  rate 
as  it  is  termed :  For  example, — in  arithmetic,  a  pupil  may  commit 
the  rules  to  memory,  and  be  able  to  perform  on  the  blackboard,  by 
following  implicitly  such  rules,  the  exercises  contained  in  the  text- 
hook ;  yet  have  a  very  imperfect  understanding,  if  any,  of  the  reasons 
of  the  several  steps  in  the  exercises.  So  also  in  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, History,  &c.,  definitions,  rules,  principles,  &c.,  may  be  well  com- 
mitted to  memory,  yet  be  of  little  value,  the  exercise  being  principally 
•a  mere  operation  of  the  memory,  unaccompanied  with  suitable  thought 
and  reflection, — a  learning  of  words,  for  the  most  part,  without  ideas. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  by  tea<*hers,  in  restraining  the  pro- 
pensity to  advance  hastily,  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  keeping 
pupils  back  too  much,  and  in  this  way  dampen  their  ambition  for  im- 
provement. 

There  is  another  defect  oAen  apparent  in  the  modes  of  instruction, 
some  what  analogous  to  the  above.  It  is  the  neglect  of  a  practical 
application  of  what  is  learned.  The  pupils  go  on  from  day  to  day 
acquiring  knowledge  in  different  branches,  oftentimes  without  any 
direct  reference  to  its  practical  use,  and  without  indicating  at  all  the 
modes  of  its  application.  A  simple  illustration  will  indicate  our  mean- 
ing :  In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  scholars  learn  how  many  inches 
make  a  foot, — how  many  feet  a  yard, — how  many  yards  or  feet  a  rod, 
— and  how  many  rods  a  mile ;  yet  oAentimes  so  vague  and  indefinite 
are  their  ideas  concerning  measures,  that  they  cannot  go  to  the  black- 
board and  mark  off,  with  hardly  any  approach  to  accuracy,  spaces  in 
inches,  feet,  yards  &c.,  or  give,  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  an  es- 
timate of  the  distance — from  one  point  in  the  school-room  to  another, 
or  from  one  locality  in  the  streets  to  another,  and  this  simply  because 
these  measures  are  with  them  merely  abstract  ideas,  and  have  never 
been  definitely  applied  by  them  to  their  appropriate,  visible  and  tangi- 
ble objects.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  some  teachers  bring  into  the 
Bchool-room  weights  and  measures  of  different  kinds,  as  well  as  other 
objects,  and  make  use  of  them  with  good  effect  in  illustrating  the  les- 
sons.    And  this  practical  application  of  knowledge  is  the  distinctive 
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feature  and  excellence  of  the  new  mode  of  instruction  bj  ^  Object 
Lessons,"  to  which  we  have  before  referred.  Other  similar  illustra- 
tions might  be  given,  but  the  above  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  We 
have  referred  briefly  to  the  above  points,  merely  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gestion and  caution  to  teachers. 

CULTIVATION  OF  POLITE  AND  COURTEOUS 
MANNERS. 

A  hint  or  two  on  this  subject  will  suffice.  We  do  not  think  that 
sufficient  attention  is  always  given  in  our  schools  to  what  may  be 
called  the  externals  of  education,  especially  in  respect  to  the  manners 
and  outward  habits  of  the  pupils.  This  is  indeed  an  incidental  mat- 
ter, and  not  one  of  the  main  objects  to  be  looked  after ;  yet  neverthc;- 
less  it  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  in  its  beariug  upon  the 
good  discipline  of  the  schools  as  for  its  intrinsic  and  durable  value  to 
the  scholars  individually.  And  one  of  the  most  eflTectual  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view,  is  the  attractive  example  of  the  teacher 
in  this  respect 

A  kind  and  winning  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  has  a  mag- 
ical influence  upon  the  pupils  in  producing  in  them  a  corresponding 
temper  and  manner.  Teachers  do  incteed  meet  with  many  things  to 
try  their  patience  and  forbearance ;  and  pointed  and  severe  rebukes 
are  sometimes  necessary  for  the  perverse  and  idle.  Yet  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  daily  intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  the  school,  there 
should  be  a  mutually  pleasant,  kind  and  courteous  carriage  and  de- 
meanor. And  especially  should  everything  harsh  and  repulsive  in 
manner,  or  petulant  and  scolding  in  voice  and  language,  be  most 
scrupulously  avoided  by  the  teacher ;  for  nothing  scarcely  can  be 
imagined  more  injurious  than  such  a  habit,  both  to  teacher  and  pupils 
in  its  influence  upon  character  and  temper. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  become  more  an  object 
of  scientific  analysis  and  practical  investigation  than  ever  before. 
For  many  years,  indeed,  agricultural  societies  have  existed  all  over 
the  land,  through  whose  agency  mainly  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  in  all  the  difierent  branches  of  the  art  And  now  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  are  springing  up  in  difl*erent  sections  of  the 
country;   and  recently  in  our  own  State  one  has  been  projected 
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which  maj,  and  the  prospect  is,  will  be,  located  in  our  own  dty  or 
its  immediate  yicinitj. 

The  consideration  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  branches  of  industry  to  the  community — ^that  so  manj 
men  of  character,  intelligence  and  enterprise  are  engaging  in  its 
pursuit — ^and  that  so  uoffversal  an  interest  is  felt  in  relation  to  it,  has 
led  many  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools  as  a  regular  department  of  instrue- 
tion,  at  least  so  far  as  its  elementary  principles  are  concerned.  With 
this  view,  a  **  Manual  of  Agriculture  "  has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture — ^a  valuable  book  of  300 
pages,  designed  particularly  and  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  a 
text  book  for  schools.  Its  retail  price  is  75  cts.,  but  it  can  be  pro- 
cured for  the  common  schools  at  the  low  priice  of  25  cts. 

We  presume  there  are  some  pupils  in  our  schools  who  contemplate 
engaging  in  agriculture  as  the  future  business  of  their  lives ;  and 
they,  as  well  as  others  in  the  schools,  may  have  a  desire  now  to 
study  the  principles  of  the  art  And  if  this  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
we  think  it  probable  that  classes  may  be  formed  the  coming  year,  in 
some  at  least  of  our  higher  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  study,  and  thus  it  may  become  to  some  extent  a  new  department 
in  our  conunon  school  system  of  education. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

In  order  that  the  mutual  relations  of  teachers  and  others  connected 
with  the  schools,  and  their  respective  duties  may  be  more  accurately 
defined  and  clearly  known,  the  Committee  propose  to  frame  a  new 
set  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  will  probably  be  printed  with 
the  School  Report,  or  if  not,  then  in  a  separate  form  at  some  future 
time.  The  rules  and  regulations  (as  adopted  some  ten  years  ago) 
which  have  been,  and  still  are  in  force  so  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  are  nearly  out  of  print  Besides  many 
of  them  have  become  obsolete  from  an  entire  change  of  circumstances, 
— and  the  whole  need  a  thorough  revision. 


In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  our  schools.  Though  we  meet  with 
some  drawbacks  in  our  progress,  yet  there  is,  we  think,  from  year  to 
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year  a  marked  advance  towards  a  perfect  standard.  And  we  have 
at  ihia  time  many  things  to  encourage  us  in  our  hopes  and  efforts  for 
the  ftiture — an  increased  popular  favor  and  interest  in  the  cause  of 
free  education — -and  a  more  cordial  and  active  co-operatioh  of  parents 
in  sustaining  teachers  in  discharging  their  arduous  and  responsible 
duties.  There  is  too,  as  we  believe,  a  hi^er  degree  of  devotion, 
earnestness  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  relation  to  the 
trust  oonmiitted  to  them — indicated  especially  by  their  recent  action 
in  associating  together,  and  meeting  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  consultation  and  interchange  of  opinions  concerning  their 
daily  work — and  by  eagerness  in  availing  themselves  of  other  means 
for  self-improvement  that  may  be  within  their  reach. 

Under  these  encouragements,  we  may  confidently  indulge  the  hop^, 
that,  at  0^  close  of  another  year,  our  schools  will  exhibit  evidence  of 
a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  advancement  than  ever  before. 

JG^  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairman. 

Sprihgfield,  December^  1861. 
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REPORT 

OF    THE  • 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

TO    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


Springfield  High  School,  December,  1861. 

To  JOSIAH   HOOKEB,  EsQ, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee : 

Sir  :  Herewith  I  present  the  following  statements  in  relation  to 
the  oondition  of  the  High  School  during  the  year  just  completed. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the 
year  has  been, 

In  the  male  department,      .....  63 

In  the  female  department,  -  -  -  •  100 

Total,  -  -  ...  .  .163 

We  hare  had,  this  year,  the  highest  percentage  of  daily  attendance 
ever  attained  by  the  school.  Through  the  entire  year  the  atteudance 
has  been, 

In  the  male  department,  -  -  .  98.506  per  cent 

In  the  female  department,    ....        98.790   **      " 

Average  attendance,  per  cent,  by  the  whole  school,  98.647   "     " 

If  we  deduct  the  loss  in  attendance  occasioned  by  protracted  sick- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  half  a  dozen  scholars,  the  loss  from  casual 
half  day  absences  would  amount  to  but  Uttle  more,  if  any,  than  (m«- 
halfper  cent. 
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From  8uch  regularitj  the  inference  will  readilj  be  made  that  onr 
pupils  have  enjoyed  excellent  health.  Perhaps,  nowhere,  can  a  simi- 
lar assembly  of  young  persons  be  found,  who  bear  in  their  coun- 
tenances and  their  whole  physique,  more  unmistakable  evidence  of 
health  and  bodily  vigor.  Bain  and  snow,  cold  and  heat,  have  seldom 
been  obstacles  to  detain  pupils  from  the  school.  Those  who  have 
come  the  greatest  distances  have  usually  been  among  our  most 
prompt  and  regular  attendants ;  and  the  exercise  which  these  have 
been  obliged  to  take,  in  their  daOy  travel,  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
not  a  little  to  their  physical  health  and  vigor. 

Ninety-eight  and  a  half  per  cent  attendance,  through  the  year, 
one  would  think,  ought  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  And  so  it  is ;  yet, 
on  looking  back,  there  are  some  notable  cases  of  absence  which 
ought  never  to  have  occurred,  and  I  trust  never  will  again.  In  one 
instance  a  pupil  was  permitted  to  leave  school,  to  make  a  protracted 
visit  offaur  weeks,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  term  after  admission. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  connection  of  his  studies  was  broken, 
his  mind  was  diverted  from  school  duties,  so  that  on  his  return,  the 
loss  to  him  was  manifestly  serious.  In  another  case  a  pupil  was  so 
employed  in  busiil^ss  that,  for  several  weeks,  he  was  absent  from 
school  about  as  many  days  as  he  was  in  attendance.  When  the  pa- 
rent became  acquainted  with  the  ruinous  consequences  which  must 
result  to  the  pupil's  scholarship  and  habits  of  study,  the  evil  was 
promptly  corrected;  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  studies  pursued  during  that  term. 

But  the  loss  of  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  which  might  have 
been  secured  in  such  cases,  is  not  all  that  should  be  regarded.  The 
habits  of  irregtdartty,  in  attendance  upon  an  important  duty  will  fol- 
low the  individual  in  all  afler  life.  Let  him  begin  life  by  undervalu- 
ing the  privileges  of  instruction  and  all  the  mental  habits  that  belong 
thereto,  and  one  important  element  in  his  capacity  for  business  will 
be  sadly  weakened,  if  not  completely  broken  down.  The  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  the  performance  of  everj 
duty  must  be  acquired  during  the  period  of  youth.  No  part  of  his 
education  will  be  more  essential  to  his  future  success  ;  consequently, 
this  should  be  encouraged,  cultivated,  and  the  habit  strengthened 
with  as  much  care  as  the  learning  of  principles  in  mathematics  or 
language. 

The  increased  burden  thrown  upon  the  teacher  who  is  obliged  to 
give  extra   instruction ;  the  retarding  of  a  large  class  and  their  loss 
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of  instraction  while  the  irregular  pupil  is  ahsorbing  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention,  important  as  thej  are,  these 
do  not  comprise,  bj  any  means,  all  the  evils  .which  flow  from  irregu- 
lar attendance. 

The  demoralizing  influence  of  one  irregular  pupil,  among  a  hun- 
dred or  more,  whether  it  be  in  attendance  or  conduct,  is  a  matter  of 
more  serious  moment  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  True,  the 
immediate  influence  may  not  be  manifest  But  if  we  can  suppose  a 
school  to  contain  but  one  such  individual,  every  teacher  knows  the 
certainty  that  one,  two  or  more  will  soon  follow  in  the  wake  of  his 
example  ;  then  others  will  be  influenced  by  them,  and  thus  the  con- 
tagion spreads,  unless  vigorous  measures  be  employed,  until  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  irregularity  seems  to  sanction  the  act  Doubtless 
many  a  school  h&s  thus  been  paralyzed  in  its  action  and  its  value 
seriously  impaired,  while  all  the  provisions  and  appointments  of  the 
school  may  have  been  of  the  highest  order. 

In  many  schools,  the  daily  attendance  of  the  whole  number-is  not 
more  than  seventy-five  per  6ent  In  all  such  cases,  especially  with 
the  older  classes  of  scholars,  in  addition  to  the  serious  pecuniary  loss, 
other  serious  evils,  such  as  derangement  of  system  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties ;  disorderly  conduct  and  inefficiency  of  government,  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  school  must  be  the 
necessary  consequence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  Springfield  is  making  commendable 
improvement  in  general  attendance  in  her  schools.  Her  rank  in 
this  respect,  among  the  towns  of  the  State,  was,  in  1860,  the  202d 
town;  in  1859,  the  2d2d;  in  1858,  the  246th;  and  as  far  back  as 
1855,  she  stood  the  d20th  among  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  yet  the  highest  per  cent  of  attendance  in  all  our  schools  in 
1860  was  only  a  firaction  over  73  per  cent.,  while  in  1855  it  was  less 
than  47  per  cent 

When  our  children,  habituated  to  punctuality,  shall  become  prompt 
men  and  women,  will  not  the  benefits  be  obvious  in  our  whole  com- 
munity ?  How  much  time  will  be  saved  by  promptly  meeting  ap- 
pointments ;  how  many  vexatious  disappointments  will  be  avoided ; 
how  many  pecuniary  losses  escaped ;  how  much  ill-feeling  saved ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  powerful  an  element  it  may  be  in  securing 
prosperity  to  our  city. 

If  the  ^  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment "  saved  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  its  ready  response  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  by  its 
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prompt  action  on  the  19th  of  April  last  in  Baltimore,  may  we  not  find 
abundant  reasons  and  encouragements  in  such  precedents  for  striv- 
ing to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  with  the  promptness 
and  spirit  which  actuated  their  fathers ! 

ATTENDANCE    OF    THE    YEAR. 


1861. 

Wh.  No.  enteU 

At.  No.  thro*  the  year. 

Att'd*ce 

pr.ctthro^  the  year. 

Win.  Term,  16  w. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Total. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Total. 

Ma. 

Fe.      Whole  At. 

Wm.Te»n,16w. 

40 

71 

Ill 

37.6 

67 

104.5 

98.450 

98.731      98.690 

Sum.  Tenn,  14w. 

48 

70 

118 

46.5 

66 

112.5 

98.340 

98.678     98.506 

FaU  Term,  llw. 

42 

73 

115 

39.5 

70 

109.5 

98.730 

98.961      98.845 

Total,  41  weeks. 

41.1 

67.6 

108.8 

• 
98.506 

98.790     98.647 

The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  school^  the  average  number 
in  attendance,  and  the  attendance  per  cent  during  the  eight  jears 
pasty  have  been  as  follows  : 


No.  belonging. 

At.  attend. 

Per  cent  atteod. 

In  1863 

170 

109 

95 

1854 

176 

105 

96.4 

1855 

186     . 

115 

96 

1856 

166 

108.5 

94.8 

1867 

156 

109.3 

97.7 

1858 

172 

109 

98.141 

1859 

166 

111 

97.6 

1860 

173 

111 

97.3 

1861 

163 

108.8 

98.647 

The  number  of  those  neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the 

Males.  Fern.  To.  in  1861.  In  1800.  In  1859.  In  1868.  In  1867.  In  1858. 

Winter  Term  was    19        36          55  60        45  42          34            34 

Summer    *'      "      24        41          65  56        66  56          45            15 

FaU            "      "      24        47          71  57         62  62          48            33 


191 


173       173 


160 


127 


72 


CLASSIFICATION. 

The  efficiency,  economy  and  success  of  a  large  school  depend  not 

less  upon  a  thorough  classification^  than  an  army  upon  a  systematic 

division  into  brigades,  and  minor  subdivisions  for  discipline    and 

drilL    If  the  arrangement  of  our  school  by  chisses  were  perfect,  in 
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respect  to  the  capability  of  pupils  belonging  to  them,  we  should  have, 
in  the  English  Department,  but  three  regular  classes :  the  Junior, 
Middle  and  Senior.  If  each  pupil  should  have  three  studies,  and  sel- 
dom ought  any  one  to  have  more,  we  should  then  have  but  nine  classes 
daily  in  this  department,  which,  with  three  teachers  would  require 
but  three  regular  recitations,  a  day,  to  each  teacher ;  thus  allowing 
the  time  now  occupied  by  three  or  four  additional  recitations,  to  be 
employed  to  much  greater  advantage  in  other  ways. 

The  number  of  classes  as  stated  above,  must  be  increased,  how^ 
ever,  by  a  division  of  the  junior  class,  and  occasionally  a  division  of 
the  middle  class,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  usually  admitted. 
This  would  seldom  add  more  than  three  classes,  requiring  each  teach- 
er to  hear  four  classes  in  a  day.  Instead  of  this,  now,  each  teacher 
is  obliged  to  hear  six  recitations  and  oAen  seven  in  a  day,  which  al- 
lows only  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  to  a  recitation,  after  deducting  a 
suitable  portion  of  time  which  must  be  devoted  to  miscellaneous  duties 
and  exercises.  Compare  this  with  one  hour  and  a  half  or  more,  for 
recitation  and  drill,  as  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  private  schools, 
which  have  a  high  reputation  for  thorough  instruction,  and  it  will  be 
seen  immediately,  wherein  their  efficiency  exists,  and  why  it  is  im^ 
possible  for  us  to  accomplish  as  much  as  is  desirable. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  allude  to  in^ 
struction  in  the  department  of  languages.  Latin,  Greek  and  French 
are  required  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  If  this  school  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  a  full  and  thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  col- 
lege, I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not 
demanding  of  the  principal  an  unreasonable  amount  of  labor,  to  re- 
quire of  him  the  performance  of  a  duty  which,  in  the  best  pre- 
paratory schools,  is  divided  among  two  or  three  instructors,  at  least, 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  one  object ;  while  in 
our  case  the  Principal  must  hear  all  the  classes  in  Greek  and  Latin 
together  with  several  classes  in  the  English  Department,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  general  supervision  and  government  of  the 
whole  school  on  his  hands. 

Fitting  for  college,  in  these  days,  is  widely  different,  both  in  method 
and  requirements,  from  what  it  was  in  days  past.  It  is  a  department 
by  itself;  and  special  provision  should  be  made  for  it,  if  the  people 
desire  it.  Ours  is  essentially  a  business  community ;  and  our  boys 
aim,  almost,  universally  to  acquire  a  business  education.  Our  school 
has,  since  its  organization,  conformed  to  the  apparent  wants  and  de- 
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mands  of  its  patrons.  Whether  any  change  in  regard  to  this  depart- 
ment is  desirable  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 
Under  our  present  arrangement,  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
we  have  done  during  the  many  years  past ;  but  we  are  consdous  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  shall  feel  grateful  for  any  sag* 
gestions  from  the  Committee  whereby  it  may  be  attained. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  two  days  are  occupied  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  class  of  candidates  from  the  various  Grammar  Schools 
for  admission  to  the  high  School  The  examination  is  done  in  writ- 
ing, and  is  made  as  fair  and  impartial,  probably,  as  any  such  trial  < 
be  made.  The  results  have  been  as  uniformly  satisfactory  as  < 
ever  be  expected,  by  any  similar  process.  Yet  there  are  objections 
to  it  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove,  if  a  better  method  can  be 
substituted. 

The  Principals  of  the  several  Grammar  Schools  from  which  nearly 
all  our  pupils  come,  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  attainments  re- 
quired for  admission.  They  are  all  teachers  of  much  experience  and 
good  judgment ;  and  afler  an  intimate' acquaintance  of  years  with  their 
own  pupils,  know  their  capabilities  and  attainments  better  than  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  else  to  do.  If  a  uniform  system  of  marking  the 
daily  recitations  of  the  pupils,  in  all  these  schools,  can  be  established, 
I  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  the  expe- 
diency of  receiving  the  record  of  scholarship  and  deportment  kept 
through  the  last  year  of  these  pupils  of  the  Jlrst  class,  which  shall  be 
received  as  evidence  of  their  qualification  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  without  further  examination.  If  it  should  be  deemed  best  to 
receive  only  a  part  of  a  class  in  this  manner,  let  a  standard  be  fixed, 
and  all  who  may  fall  below  that  point  shall  pass  through  the  customary 
examination.  But  none  should  be  examined  or  received,  except  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  as  in  his  judgment  fairly  qualified 
to  enter  the  High  School  with  a  prospect  of  a  successful  effort  afler 
admission.    By  this  method, 

1.  The  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility in  the  case ;  he  has  only  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
a  record  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil,  during  the  year. 

2.  Two  days  of  severe  labor  and  anxiety,  of  fears  and  terrible 
forebodings, — also  sad  and  sudden  disappointment,  in  case  of  rejec- 
tion, will  be  avoided  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
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3.  There  will  be  less  danger  of  the  admission  of  unqualified  pu- 
pils, than  bj  a  single  brief  trial  on  a  few  questions ;  nor  will  scholars 
of  fiur  ability  and  attainment  be  liable  to  be  rejected,  who,  under  the 
agitation  of  fear  lest  they  should  not  succeed,  will  sometimes  fail  of 
accomplishing  what  they  are  ordinarily  able  to  do. 

4.  It  would  prove  a  salutary  stimulus,  all  through  the  year,  to 
the  pupil  both  in  scholarship  and  deportment  which  would  exert  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  whole  school. 

Candidates  thus  admitted  may  be  received  on  probation ;  and  their 
fall  membership  be  determined  when  they  shall  have  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  pursuing  the  course  of  studies  with  the  class. 

FACTS  TO  BE  NOTED. 

1.  A  brief  coHTiectian  yfiih  the  school  is  of  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  pupil,  and  is  disadvantageous  to  the  general  progress  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  school.  No  one  should  become  a  member  who 
expects  to  remain  only  one  or  two  terms. 

2.  When  admitted,  no  one  can  be  absent  a  term,  and  then  come 
into  the  school  without  serious  loss  to  himself  and  detriment  to  the  class . 

3.  Vtnting  during  term  time  is  entirely  inadmissible.  Ten 
weeks  vacation  with  additional  holidays  will  afford  ample  time  for  that. 

4.  .  No  business  engagements  should  be  entered  into  which  shall 
interfere  with  regular  attendance  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  school. 

5.  Late  hours  for  entertainments,  business  or  study  should  be 
avoided.  Diversion  and  pre-occupation  of  the  mind  by  the  multitude 
of  objects  which  may  readily  be  found  in  a  large  place  must  ever  be 
hindrances  to  mental  culture,  in  school  operations ;  to  what  extent 
individuals  and  our  schools  shall  be  allowed  to  suffer,  will  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  judicious  action  of  parents. 

THE  SIXTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  class  of  1861,  comprising  three  young  gentlemen  and  ten 
young  ladies,  total  thirteen  members,  completed  their  course  of  study 
and  closed  their  connection  with  the  school  with  public  exercises,  at 
Music  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  March  22d,  last. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  took  part,  and 
the  subjects  of  original  essajs  which  thej  presented : 
LouiSB  J.  NoETH,  Essay— "The  Wonderful  and  BeantifuL" 

Nellie  8.  Collins,  "        "  The  Mission  of  the  Dew  Drop." 

Sarah  A.  Howaed,  "        "  Our  Stand-Point  in  Life." 

Hannah  P.  Blake,  "        "  Love  is  Power." 

Chablottb  B.  Pabish,  "        "  Every  One  an  Artist" 

Abbib  M.  Marsh,  "        "  The  Marvels  of  Language.'' 

H.  Annette  Keweli^  "        "  The  Newspaper." 

Chauncet  a.  Jacobs,  Disser'n,   "  Every  One  an  Architect  of  His  Own 

Fortune." 
Albert  L.  Eames,  "        "The  True  Patriot" 

Mtron  B.  Willluis,  "        "The  Elements  of  National  Prosperity 

with  Valedictory." 

A  Colloquy,  written  for  the  occasion  hy  H.  Annette  Newell,  was 
presented,  entitled  "The  Coronation  of  Reason,"  in  which  all 
the  class  took  part 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Graduating  Class : 

Albert  L.  Eames,  Fannie  A.  Dickinson,              * 

Chauncet  A.  Jacobs,  Sarah  A.  Howard, 

Mtron  B.  Williams,  Emma  L.  Hawkins, 

Hannah  P.  Blake,  Abbie  M.  Marsh, 

Mart  E.  Bxtrr,  '        H.  Annette  Newell, 

Nellie  S.  Collins,  Louise  J.  North, 

Charlotte  E.  Parish.  13.. 

Whole  number  of  graduates,  ninetyAwo. 

PRIZE    SPEAKING,   READING  AND    COMPOSITIONS, 
Occurred  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  20th,  1861,  at  Music 
HalL     The  individuals  chosen  bj  the  school  for  the  occasion,  were 
the  following: 

Speakers.  Readers. 

Lauren  E.  Trask,  )   .,  ^  „ ,      ^  o j  «  •        Emma  F.  Arnold,  (let  Prize.) 

EBWAED  F.  6BAT.  I   (^''*'  ^  '^^  ^"^     ABBIE  M.  MaBSH.  (2d  P^) 

Albert  L.  Eames,  }  ^     )  Nblub  S.  Collins, 

Mtron  R.  Wiluams,  Lizzie  S.  Gorman,  (3d  Prise,) 

Chauncet  A.  Jacobs,  Bell  STbickland, 

Louis  S.  Hurlbut,  Louisa  M.  Bishop. 

CBITIC&— Rev.  Wm.  W.  Woodworth  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  of  Springfield;  B. 
P.  Kettleton,  Cbioopee  Falls. 

The  Committee  on  Prize  Compositions  made  the  following  awards : 
Ist  Prize,  Charles  P.  Deane.  Subject—Tlie  Philosophy  of  a  Candle  and  Flame. 
2d     "      Fannie  H.  Parish.  "         The  Mission  of  the  Sun-beam. 

3d     "      Louise  T.  Frrrs.  "        Life. 
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THE  ENTERING  CLASS  OF  1861. 

The  class  was  examined  March  22d  and  23d.  Fifty-two  candi- 
dates were  examined ;  forty-one  were  admitted  unconditionally ;  of 
these  twenty-one  were  males  and  twenty  females.  Three  others 
were  admitted  conditionally.  Eight  were  rejected,  and  one  left  dur- 
ing the  examination,  on  account  of  sickness.*    The  number  from  the 


Examinod* 

Admitted. 

17 

12 

5 

Union    "            "            " 

18 

18 

0 

Auburn «            "            " 

9 

6 

2     1* 

Central  " 

8 

1 

1 

62 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  rank  of  membership  of 
the  Junior  Class,  in  scholarship^  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms 
after  admission.  The  Jirst  column  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the 
scholar  on  examination  for  admission.  The  second  colunm  shows 
the  rank  in  scholarship  attained  during  the  summer  and  &I1  teims. 


Robert  A.  Hume, 

6 

i.tm>tmnu. 

1 

Sarah  L.  Rowland, 

.       13 

two  tan 

17 

Hannah  C.  Hume,  • 

-     4 

2 

Emma  T.  Alien, 

-   20 

18 

Fred.  A.  Belknap, 

1 

3 

Richard  W.  Pinney, 

■       11 

.  19 

EUen  K  Sanderson, 

-   12 

4 

Julia  E.  ChUds, 

-   17 

20 

WnL  H.  Bradbury,      - 

18 

5 

Wm.  D.  Montague, 

28 

21 

Franoelia  G.  Warner, 

.   15 

6 

Ella  F.  Dow,  - 

.   19 

22 

Thos.  D.  Sargent, 

10 

7 

Joseph  F.  Griggs, 

.       29 

23 

Amanda  L.  Golton, 

-   14 

8 

Henrietto  C.  Ferre, 

-   27 

24 

George  B.  Dayis, 

1 

9 

Addie  0.  SaflTord, 

•       22 

25 

A.  Eugene  Milln,     - 

-     3 

10 

Lyman  B.  Joy, 

-   31 

26 

George  W.  Bates, 

9 

11 

Martha  0.  Moore, 

•       24 

27 

EUen  A.  Putnam,    • 

-     6 

12 

S.  Nettie  AUen,       - 

.     8 

28 

Carrie  B.  Hastings, 

.       16 

13 

Edmund  Bailey,  • 

30 

29 

Abbie  E.  Whitney, 

.   25 

14 

Alonzo  W.  Merritt, 

-   31 

30 

Geo.  P.  Qreenleaf; 

2 

15 

Henry  R.  Vaille, 

•       26 

31 

Ida  Batty,       - 

.   21 

16 

J£  the  larger  number  is  found  in  ihejirsi  column  the  scholar  has 
gained  in  rank  ;  ifsmaUery  has  losi. 

The  ayerage  age  of  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  on  admission 
was,  males,  fourteen  years,  eleyen  months,  fourteen  dajs ;  females, 
fifteen  years,  three  months,  twenty-eight  days.  Average  age  of  the 
dass,  fifteen  years,  one  month,  twenty-one  days.  The  average  age 
of  the  whole  school  during  the  past  five  years  has  been,  males,  six- 
teen years,  two  and  four-fifths  months ;  females,  sixteen  years,  five 
and  one-fifth  months.    Of  the  whole  school,  sixteen  years,  four 
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months.  The  average  age  of  the  school,  December  1, 1861,  was, 
males,  sixteen  years,  four  and  two-thirds  months  ;  females,  sixteen 
years,  nine  months.  Of  the  whole,  sixteen  years,  six  and  three- 
fourths  months. 

The  following  scholars  have  been  through  the  past  year  or  longer, 
without  absence  or  tardiness : 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


Emma  F.  Arnold,     3  yean,  25  weeks. 

Louisa  T.  Fitta,         3 

Lauren  E.  Trask,      2 

James  B.  Adams,      2 

Edward  F.  Gray,      2 

George  D.  Moseley,  2 


12 
30 
25 
25 
25 


Stella  Warren, 
Lizzie  B.  Walker, 
Fannie  H.  Parish, 
Sarah  J.  Hume, 
Ellen  P.  Wells, 
Ella  £.  Clark, 


2  years, 
1 

1 
1 
1 

I 


36  weeks. 
23     " 
12     " 
8     " 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 
Mary  E.  Harley,  2  years ;  Carrie  M.  Gates,  1  year,  37  weeks;  Ellen  T.  Bart- 
lett,  Mary  J.  Leary,  Laura  A.  Ripley,  Addie  S.  Tyler  and  Sybil  D.  Colton,  1  year 
and  26  weeks  each;  James  T.  Ripley,  1  year,  15  weeks;  Samuel  B.  Bliss,  H. 
Emma  Haselton,  Edna  H.  Kibbee,  Delia  Lord  and  Mary  S.  Bowland,  1  year,  12 
weeks  each ;  Emma  L.  Wellman,  1  year,  8  weeks. 

The  following  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  since  they  entered : 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 
Emma  T.  P.  Allen,  Fannie  A.  Anable,  Josie  M.  Bannon,  Amanda  L  Colton. 
Ella  F.  Dow,  Carrie  B.  Hastings,  Hannah  C.  Hume,  Ellen  A.  Putnam,  Addie  C. 
Safford,  Abbie  E.  Whitney,  Geo.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  B.  Dayia,  Robert  A.  Hume, 
A.  Eugene  Mills,  Alonzo  W.  Merritt,  two  terms,  25  weeks,  each ;  Edward  Mer- 
rianif  Sanford  L.  Treadwell,  one  term,  11  weeks,  each. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year  past,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  is  indicated  by  the  accompanying 
number : 

Latin,  47;  Greek,  6;  French,  6;  Total  in  Languages,  59. 
Arithmetic,  80.        English  Grammar,      28.        Zoology,  15. 

Algebra,  90. 

Ancient  History,        36. 

Astronomy,  35. 

Book  Keeping,  34. 

Household  Science,     22. 

History  England,        59. 


History  U.  States,     79. 
Rhetoric,  36. 

Physical  Geog.,        28. 
Chemistry,  26. 

Mental  Philosophy,  13. 
English  literature,  17. 


Greography,  42. 

Natural  Philosophy,  77. 
Physiology,  37. 

Geometry,  24. 

Geology,  22. 

Mor.  Science,  17. 


COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of  definiteness, 
a  view  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  expected  to  lahor  and  the  objects  he 
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should  strive  to  attam,  the  following  plan  of  studies  is  presented  as 
that  which  we  find  most  practicable  in  our  present  stage  of  advance- 
ment 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Summer  TemL        Arithmetic,        English  Grammar,  Geography  li  weeka 

Fall  "  Arithmetic,         Natural  Philosophy,  Hist  U.  S.  12     " 

Winter      "  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy;  PhyB.Geog.  16    " 

SECOND  TEAR. 
Algebra,  Botany 

Astronomy,      Physiology, 


Summer  Term. 
Fall  " 

Winter      " 


peometry.        Hist  England, 


Rhetoric,        14  weeks. 
Ancient  Hist  12     " 
Bk.  Keep.        16    " 
ft  Mensuration. 


Summer  Term. 
PaU 
Winter      " 


Geometry, 

Geology, 

Zoology, 


THIRD  TEAR. 
Chemistry, 
Mental  Philos., 
Mental  Philos., 


Househ*d  ScL 
Moral  PhUoe., 
Eng.  literature, 


14  weeks. 
12     " 
16     " 


Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Surveying,  Logic,  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  '&c.,  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  thQ  studies  named  above, 
or  may  constitute  a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

Summer  Term. 
Fall 
Winter       " 

Latin  Lessons.                       * 

Latin  Lessona 

Latin  Granunar — Reader  and  Exercises. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Summer  Term. 
Pan 
Winter       " 

Latin  Reader,  Ac,           Greek  Lessons. 

Caesar,                             Greek  Grammar  ^d  Reader. 

Gsesar,                             Greek  Gnunmar  and  Reader. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Summer  Term. 
PaU 
Winter      " 

Yirgil,                              Anabasis. 
SaUust,                            Anabasis. 
Cioero,                             Homer. 
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The  French  Langaage  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  ooone 
above.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical  Dictionary,  Antiqnitiea 
jof  Greece  and  JEtome,  Mythology,  and  written  exercises  in  Greek, 
Latin  and  French,  is  required  through  the  course. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English  Studies,  in 
connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ;  but  these  must  never 
be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of  classes  in  the  languages. 

The  course  of  ttudieM^  as  laid  down,  requires  three  daily  recitations 
throughout  the  period  of  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time,  some  ool- 
lateral  exercises,  which  are  deemed  essential.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  best  sckoUxn  ;  and  no  individual  should  expect  to  com- 
plete the  course,  in'  the  time  specified,  without  thorotigh  quoHficaUont 
on  all  the  preparatory  studiee.  Moreover,  the  pupil  should,  from  the 
beginnings  entertain  the  idea  of  completing  the  course  creditaUy  as 
a  thing  worthy  of  vigorous,  earnest  effort  Business,  amusements,  or 
anything  which  may  divert  the  mind  from  the  object  to  be  attained,  or 
weaken  the  purpose  of  the  student,  will  be  likely  to  produce  super> 
ficial  results,  or  total  fiulure. 

Those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  unable  to  complete  the  course  m 
the  time  assigned,  may  accomplish  it.  by  taking  two  studies,  and  add* 
ing  a  year  to  the  time^ 

Li  closings  I  desire  to  commend  to  your  favorable  notice  the  faith- 
Ad  and  capable  assistant  teachers  who  have  so  long  and  successfully 
performed  their  duties  here,  and  by  whose  services  the  school  has,  in 
no  small  degree,  been  enabled  to  enjoy  a  good  measure  of  prosperity. 

To  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee, 
who  have  had  the  special  supervision  of  the  High  School,  I  hare 
again  to  express  my  acCnowledgments  for  their  fidelity  and  ready 
4XH>peration. 

BespectfiiUy  submitted, 

A.  PARISH. 
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TBBM    IZPIBBa 

At  lai^e,  JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Dec  31, 1864. 

Wardl,    B.  B.  HILDRETH,  Dec  81, 1864. 

«     2,    JAMES  E.  McINTIRE,  «         « 

<*     3,    S.  6.  BUCKINGHAM,  Dec  31, 1865. 

«     4,    FRANCIS  TIFFANY,  «          « 

"     5,    HORACE  KIBBE,  «          «* 

»     6^    OBADIAH  FRARY,  Dec  31,  1863. 
«     7,    MARCELLUS  PINNEY, 

«     8,    MARCUS  W.  FAY,  <*          •• 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,    C%atniiait. 
JAMES   £.  McINTIRE,   Secretary. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  of  the  (My  of  Springfield  for  the  yew 
1862,  in  compliance  with  law  and  usage,  respectftillj  sabmit  to  their 
fdlow-citicenB  the  following  report: 

From  the  books  of  the  Citj  Treasurer  are  derived  the  following 
6i>ftfifm^  statistiGS  relating  to  the  sdiool  department : 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Ist  Appropriation  by  the  City  Cou&dl  for  Teachers'  Wages,  $17,400  00 

3d.  Bo.  for  Repairs,  Fuel,  Furniture,  &a,       -           -           -  3,000  00 

3d.  Bo.  for  School  Committee,      -           -           •           -  ^         660  00 

4ih.  iDOome  of  City  School  Fund,       ....  410  53 

5fh.  Income  Of  Surplus  Revenue  (so  fitf  as  received),       •  •           76  00 

6th.  Income  of  State  School  Fund  of  1861  (not  received  till  this  yearX  482  04 

7Ul  Income  of  State  School  Fund  of  1862,     ...  646  66 

8th.  Received  of  Wilbraham,  for  the  tuition  of  one  scholar,  •             6  00 


EXPEKBITUREa 
Paid  Wages  of  Teachers  of  the  day  schools,    - 
"  Wages  of  Teachers  of  the  adult  evening  school, 
^  for  Fuel,  Furniture,  Stationery,  fta, 
"  for  Repairs,    ...... 

**  Salary  of  School  House  Agent  of  the  Central  Wards^ 
**  Salary  of  School  House  Agent  of  Ward  YHI., 
'^  Compensation  for  services  of  the  School  Committeei 
"  Superintendent  of  Roads,  for  Repairing  Walks,  Ao, 

Amount  of  Expenditures, 

Amount  of  Appropriations  and  Receipts  as  above^ 

Bzoeas  of  Expenditures,    • 


$21,668  23 

$17,616  91 

140  00 

1,699  43 

1,262  33 

260  00 

60  00 

660  00 

106  32 

$21,673  99 
21,668  23 

$106  76 
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The  canent  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  present  jear  hare 
been  somewhat  hirger  than  in  preceding  jears,  owing  in  part  to  tem- 
poraiy  causes,  and  partly  to  the  permanent  growth  of  the  citj.  The 
expenditures  for  teachers'  wages,  for  instance,  has  been  considerablj 
increased,  not  on  account  of  anj  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  for 
this  remains  substantiallj  the  same  ^  heretofore ;  but  the  increase 
arises  prindpallj  from  two  causes,  viz :  the  addition  of  a  week  (a 
temporary  cause)  to  the  present  school  jear,  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  Thanksgiving  in  1861  at  an  earlier  daj  than  usual ; 
and  to  the  increased  number  of  children  attending  school,  making  it 
necessary  in  one  case  to  establbh  another  school  (at  the  dtj  farm), 
and  in  some  others  to  provide  additional  assistants  in  the  schools. 

The  dtj  has  incurred  no  new  expenses  the  present  jear  forper- 
•  manent  improvements  in  the  school  department.  The  onlj  expendi- 
ture of  this  sort  (properly  belonging  to  the  last  jear)  is  that  made 
for  the  new  school  house  in  the  Carlisle  district,  built  in  1861,  and 
paid  for  this  jear,  the  expense  of  the  same  being  $1,213  19. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  in  1857, 
this  work  of  gradual  improvement  in  school  house  architecture  has 
this  jear  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  ooun- 
trj,  and  the  heavj  burdens  imposed  upon  tax-pajers  bj  the  war ; 
and,  though  the  wants  of  the  schools  in  this  respect  have  been  urgent, 
jet  no  new  school  houses  have  been  erected,  or  old  ones  repaired 
and  remodeled  at  an  extra  expense,  during  the  jear.  But  the  large 
influx  of  population  into  the  citj  within  the  two  last  jears,  with  what 
maj  be  anticipated  in  time  to  come,  will  render  it  absolutelj  neces- 
sarj  to  make  additional  provision  for  school  rooms  the  coming  and 
probablj  everj  succeeding  jear.  This  matter  we  propose  to  present 
in  another  place  more  prominentlj  for  the  consideration  of  the  Citj 
CoundL 

STATISTICAL  FACTS  RESPECTING  THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  kept  during  the  sdiool  jear  of  1861-62 
was  fortj.  Another  has  been  added  (in  the  central  section)  since 
the  winter  term  of  1862-63  commenced,  making  the  whole  number 
now  fartif-ane  ;  which,  with  the  adult  evening  school,  kept  during  the 
winter  months,  makes  the  whole  number  of  public  schools  supported 
bj  the  dtj  fortj-two. 

The  daj  schools  are  classed  as  follows :  the  High  Sdiool— four 
Grammar  Schools — two  Intermediate  Grammar  Schools — twelve 
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Intermediate  Schools  —  seven  Mixed  Schools  —  fifteen  Primary 
Schools. 

They  are  located  as  follows:  in  Ward  I^  ten  schools;  Ward  IL, 
nine  schools  (besides  the  High  School) ;  Ward  III.,  one  Primary 
School;  Ward  IV.,  one  Primary  School;  Ward  Y.,  six  schools; 
Ward  VI.,  three  schools;  Ward  VIL,  four  schools;  Ward  VIIL, 
six  schoob. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  (including  the  teacher  of 
the  new  school  just  organized  in  the  Central  section)  is  na:/y,  yiz : 
eight  male  9Jx^  fifty-two  female  teachers.  This  is  predicated  of  the 
present  winter  arrangement  The  summer  differs  a  little.  In  three 
of  the  schools,  viz :  the  Carlisle  district,  the  Sixteen  Acres,  and  the 
Wachogue,  where  there  are  now,  M  the  winter,  male  teachers,  in 
the  summer  female  teachers  are  employed.  So  that  the  proportion 
in  summer  \Afiive  male  saidfij^-five  female  teachers.  There  are  but 
five  permcmerU  male  teachers  employed,  viz :  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  and  the  Principals  of  the  four  Grammar  Schools,  Court 
street,  Auburn  street,  Union  street,  and  Central  street  In  addition 
to  the  above,  two  male  teachers  have  charge  of  the  Evening  School 
for  the  winter. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  scholars,  during  the  year,  has  been 
as  foUows : 

High  School, 101 

Grammar  Schools,  .......  355 

Intennediate  Schools,  ......  $^9 

Primary  Schools,  --.....  S65 

Mixedfichools, 143 

2,133 
Nmnber  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  who  have  attended  school  dur- 
ing the  jear  or  parts  of  (he  year,  so  as  to  be  registered  as  memhers,  1,411 
Bstimated  average  attendance  of  the  same,     ....  628 

Kumber  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  who  have  attended,     -           •  9 

Number  of  children  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  attende<^            -  396 

Number  of  malea,             .......  2,456 

Females,         ........  2^399 

Whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  May  1, 1862, 

as  returned  by  the  Assessors,  .....  3,090 
Whole  number,  Hay  1, 1861,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,        -  2,688 

Increase  from  May  1,  1861,  to  May  1,  1862,  -  -         ""402 

Increase  from  May  1,  1860,  to  May  1,  1861,       •  -  216 

Showing  an  increase  in  two  years  of  -  -  -  618 
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Annexed  to  this  report  is  a  Tabular  View  of  tbe  Bchoob;  also 
a  School  Calendab  for  the  school  jear  1862-63. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  schools  advance  from  jear  to  year  in  nnmher  and  mag* 
nitude,  the  superintending  charge  of  them  becomes  a  more  onerous 
and  responsible  work ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  men  whose  time  and  attention  are  necessarfljr 
devoted  mainlj  to  other  business  and  concerns,  professional  or  other- 
wise, can  perform  the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  affords  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
trust  should  1^  committed  to  one  man,  who,  as  superintendent,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  |he  Committee,  would  give  hu  whole 
mind  and  efforts  to  this  single  ohfect. 

In  towns  of  comparatively  small  size,  where  there  are  but  few 
schools,  the  duty  may  be  discharged  well  and  satisfisu^torily  by  a 
Superintending  Committee ;  but  in  a  place  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
city,  where  there  are  fortg  schools  to  be  cared  for,  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  School  Committee,  constituted  as  it  usually  is,  can 
give,  for  what  is  at  most  a  mere  nominal  compensation,  the  time  and 
effort  that  is  necessary  in  attending  fully  to  all  the  details  of  duty 
implied  in  superintendence,  as  specially  prescribed  in  the  school  law  ; 
such  as  visiting  and  examining  the  several  schools  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  each  term,  and  also  once  every  month — ^providing  and 
examining  teachers,  regulating  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  the 
transfer  of  classes  or  single  scholars  from  one  school  to  another, 
settling  difficulties,  together  with  the  numerous  other  details  of  duty, 
known  only  to  those  who  have  had  the  actual  experience  of  a  Com- 
mittee-man. 

In  almost  every  place  of  the  importance  of  this  city,  the  system  of 
superintendence  by  one  man,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, has  been  adopted ;  and,  whenever  a  suitable  person  has  been 
employed,  we  believe  it  has  uniformly  proved  successful :  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  would  be  so,  for  it  is  just  the  measure  that 
prudent  men  adopt  in  regard  to  other  analagous  cases  where  impor- 
tant interests  are  involved. 

Under  this  system  of  management,  a  more  uniform,  efficient  and 
thorough  action  will  be  secured,  without  the  danger  of  collisions  or 
improper  interference ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Superintend- 
ing Committee  there  will  be  a  controlling  and  reguladng  power  to 
prevent  any  abuses,  or  correct  any  errors  that  may  possibly  occur. 
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In  regard  to  the  economj  of  the  {woposed  plan,  a  small  addition 
to  what  is  now  pud  to  the  Conunittee,  we  believe,  would  be  sufficient 
to  secare  the  services  of  a  competent  and  faithful  man  for  the  place, 
and  the  law  provides,  that,  in  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent, the  Committee  shall  receive  no  compensation,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  city  government  The  general  school  law 
(chap.  S8,  sect  35)  points  out  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  case  the 
city  council  should  be  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

In  former  Reports,  the  Committee  have  commended  this  plan  to 
the  consideration  of  the  city  council,  and  now  again  call  their  atten- 
tion to  it 

In  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools  during  the  year  now 
coming  to  a  close,  the  Committee  haf  e  endeavored  to  discharge  the 
duty  to^  reasonable  extent,  and  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  will  not  pretend  that  they  have  as  fully  carried 
out  a  system  of  supervision  as  could  have  been  done  by  a  single  in- 
dividual, acting  officially  as  superintendent,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  work,  or  that  they  have  done  better  in  this  respect  than  other 
committees  under  like  circumstances. 

HABITUAL  TRUANCY,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  some  imperfection  in  the  former  city  ordinance 
concerning  truancy  and  other  kindred  vices,  the  provisions  of  law 
respecting  this  subject  have  not  been  carried  into  effisct  this  year  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  as  the  well-being  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  community  demand.  A  suitable  ordinance  for  suppressing 
the  evils  referred  to,  has  now  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Superior  Court,  as  required  by  law. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  we  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
now  again  advert  to  it  on  account  of  its  increasing  importance.  The 
evil  is  growing  upon  us  from  year  to  year  as  our  population  advances 
in  number,  and  unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  are  taken  for 
checking  and  suppressing  it,  we  may  soon  find  hundreds  of  ignorant 
and  vicious  youth  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  corrupting  and 
leading  astray  others  by  their  example  and  influence,  and  ready 
themselves  to  commit  all  manner  of  petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  preparing  ultimately  to  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths  of  in&my 
and  wickedness. 

The  failure  too  generally  to  reach  the  class  of  children  and  youth 
referred  to,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  the  working  of  that 
S 
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system  of  free-schools  which  is  regarded  as  the  gbry  of  the  state. 
The  primary  object  of  the  system  is  the  saitabk  education  of  ofl  omr 
popolationy  and  it  is  this  which  induces  our  citizens  so  cheerfnUy  to 
submit  to  the  taxation  it  imposes.  But  if  it  does  not,  in  its  opera- 
iMtt  and  inflneneey-Dsaoh  .fiiUy  or  to  a  Uirge  extent  the  class  of  per- 
sons ^  question^  it' faflsi  esseitiadiy  in  its  purpose^  i  OtkerSf  for  the 
most  part,  would  be  educated  though  there  were  no  public  plx>yisioii 
for  this  object;  but  theuy  through  poverty  or  aversion,  will,  as  a 
class,  grow  up  without  any  school  education,  unless  they  receive  it 
gratuitously  through  sndbi  public  provision,  and  by  some  means  are 
brought  within  the  walls  of  the  district  school-house. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  partly  by  a  moral  influence  exerted 
upon  parents  and  children,  itnd  partly,  where  the  circumstances 
require  it,  by  legal  and  coercive  measures  as  indicated  by  the  law  <^ 
the  state  and  the  ordinance  of  the  dty  founded  upon  it ;  and  we 
trust  our  new  dty  government  will  eariy  give  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  cause  effident  truant  officers  to  be  appointed  in  different 
sections  of  the  d^,  with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Sdiool 
Committee  and  others  in  all  suitable  measures  for  gathering  into  our 
schools  the  vagrant  and  truant  children  that  may  be  found  in  the 
city,  and,  when  necessary  to  effect  the  object,  adopt  such  coerdve 
and  penal  measures  as  are  authorized  and  prescribed  by  law. 

THE  NECESSITIES  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  RESPECT 
TO  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Through  the  Hberal  and  well-*timed  appropriations  of  the  dty  gov* 
emment  for  a  series  of  years^  beginning  soon  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  districts,  aU  the  rural  sections  of  the  cky  have  been  supplied 
with  handsome  and  convenient  school-houses,  adapted  in  all  reqpects 
to  their  wants,  ia  place  of  decaying,  inconvenient,  and  otherwise 
repulsive  structures. 

In  the  central  sections,  though  some  of  the  school-houses  have 
been  enlarged  and  partially  remodeled,  yet  no  new  school-house  has 
been  built  for  quite  a  number  of  years, — ^none  dnce  the  building  of 
the  High  School-house  in  1848,  unless  we  regard  the  new  Central 
Street  school-house  as  within  this  range.  But  we  are  obliged  now 
to  report  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  at  the  present  time,  for 
making  immediate  provision  for  additional  school-rooms,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  in  this  part  of  the  dty. 
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In  our  last  repoity  we  presented  this  snbjeet  for  consicieTaticai ;  jet 
daring  the  present  year,  when  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  put  in  requisition  to  their  utmost  extent,  in  behalf 
of  the  national  government  against  the  rebellion,  we  have  forborne 
to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  dtj  authorities,  though  suffering  extreme 
inoonyenience  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  schools,  and  the  great 
defidencj  in  school-rooms.  But  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
respect  to  this  matter  makes  it  the  imperative  dntj  of  the  Coaanitbee 
in  fidelity  to  the  department  committed  to  our  charge,  to  present  the 
case  to  our  feUow-citisens,  and  especially  to  the  city  government,  for 
their  consideration  and  disposal. 

It  is  a  &et  of  general  notoriety  that,  within  the  last  two  years  the 
population  of  the  city  has  increased  ^y  some  thousands,  (probably 
about  5,000),  principally  in  the  immediate  center  and  adjacent 
sections,  and  during  the  same  period  it  appears  from  the  returns  of 
the  assessors,  that  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  (the  legal  school-going  age)  has  increased  frt>m  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  three  thousand  and  ninety, 
being  an  addition  within  that  time  of  9%x  hundred  and  eighteen^  or 
exactly  twenty-fwe  per  ctnL 

There  9m  four  heed  points  or  eeetione  in  the  city  where  the  effects 
of  this  large  increase  of  population  are  most  strongly  felt  so  far  as 
the  schools  are  concerned,  viz: — the  Center,  the  North  Ward, 
Armory  Hill,  and  the  Central  Street  or  Water-Shop  sections. 

The  first  and  most  important  in  respect  to  the  number  of  schoola 
and  scholars,  viz.,  the  center  section,  is  what  used  to  be  (before  the 
school  districts  were  dissolved)  the  First  or  Center  Dtiirtety  and  has 
within  its  bounds  five  school-houses,  viz.,  the  High  School-house, 
State  street.  Bridge  street.  West  Union  street,  and  School  street, 
with  a  group  of  eleven  schools  (including  the  High  School)  all  con- 
nected together  as  graded  schools. 

Here,  in  the  schools  of  this  section,  especially  in  those  of  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  departments,  is  the  greatest  pressure  of 
numbers,  arising  from  the  cause  referred  to.  Many  of  them  have 
been  so  much  crowded  as  not  only  greatly  to  diminish  their  value  in 
respect  to  progress  in  learning,  but  also  to  expose  the  health  <^  the 
ehildrea  to  serious  injury.  In  some  cases,  for  want  of  seats,  (there 
being  no  room  where  the  seats  could  be  placed),  children  have  been 
obliged  either  to  leave  the  school,  or  take  their  tume  mth  ethers  in 
standingj  and  many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  lor  relief  frt>m 
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tlie  pressure.  Iq  several  of  the  schools,  bj  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  has  been  the  practice,  for  this  purpose,  to  dismiss  &om 
school  at  the  recess,  the  Alphabet  or  Primary  class  of  pupils  baTing 
previously  finished  their  exercises.  Many  parents  have  felt  obliged 
in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  in  the  schools,  to  take  their 
children  away  and  send  them  to  private  schools.  The  State  street 
school-house  suffers  the  greatest  pressure.  Here  there  are  four 
dovhU  schools,  there  being  two  teachers  in  each,  with  about  four 
hundred  children  or  more  belonging  to  them,  of  the  different  grades, 
and  from  the  age  of  five  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

In  one  of  the  Primary  schools  (Miss  Griffin's  on  State  street,)  wiUi 
but  two  teachers  there  have  been  entered  at  one  time  on  the  register 
as  members  of  the  school,  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventf' 
five  children,  and  for  most  of  the  season,  there  have  been  as  many 
as  (me  hundred  andjifly^  with  an  average  attendance  some  weeks  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  schools  (Intermediate  and  Primary)  in  Bridge  street,  and 
West  Union  street,  have  been  in  a  similar  manner  over-crowded, 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  The  Primary  on  School  street 
has  been  well  filled,  but  not  generally  inconveniently  so. 

Efforts  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  to  procore  a 
room  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  schools,  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  new  school  for  the  reception  of  a  portion  of  their  sur- 
plus scholars,  but  no  room  suitable  as  to  locality  and  convenience 
could  be  found.  Afler  the  present  winter  term  had  commenced,  the 
school-house  agent  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  room  in  a  third  story  on 
Main  street,  over  the  bookstore  of  Bridgman  d;  Co.,  and  though  in 
many  respects  an  entirely  unsuitable  place  for  the  purpose,  yet  the 
Committee  condoded  to  accept  it  as  the  only  alternative  in  the 
matter,  and  have  organized  a  new  school  there  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Ellis,  consisting  of  between  forty  and  fifty  scholars,  and  were 
thereby  enabled  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  schoob  in  the  center 
section  from  the  pressure  under  which  they  were  suffering.  Yet 
there  are  stiU,  as  we  believe,  children  enough  left  in  these  schools, 
beyond  what  the  present  school-room  will  properly  accommodate  or 
the  teachers  can  well  manage  and  instruct,  to  form  at  least  two  more 
new  schools  of  suitable  size,  each  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  single 
teacher.  This  is  taking  the  children  as  they  are  now^  without  refer- 
ence to  their  future  increase  in  numbers  frt>m  year  to  year. 

In  Ward  I.,  (north  of  the  depot,)  there  has  been  such  an  increase 
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of  scholars  as  to  fill  np  the  schools  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
departments  mach  beyond  their  proper  capacity.  On  this  accoant, 
and  to  acoonmiodate  the  children  living  in  the  north  part  of  the 
Ward  at  an  inconyenient  distance  from  the  school-houses,  the  Com- 
mittee decided,  on  application  from  the  parents,  to  establish  a  new 
school  in  that  section,  and  for  the  want  of  a  better  place,  a  room  was 
fitted  up,  hj  permission  of  the  city  authorities,  in  the  Alms  House, 
and  a  school  has  been  kept  there  by  Miss  Kenney  during  the  season 
with  good  success,  consisting  of  shout  forty  scholars,  and  is  still  con- 
tinned.  This  afforded  some  relief  to  the  other  schools,  yet  several 
of  them  are  yet  quite  too  full.  The  local  situation  of  the  school- 
room at  the  Alms  House  is  convenient  for  the  children  attending  the 
school,  but  in  many  other  respects  it  is  manifestly  a  very  unsuitable 
place. 

In  Ward  Y.,  (Armory  Hill,)  the  group  of  schools  located  there, 
viz :  the  East  Union  and  Oak  street  schools,  (five  in  number,)  are 
also  much  crowded,  especiaUy  those  of  the  Primary  department,  and 
this  doubtless  will  be  the  case,  more  and  more  as  the  enlargement  of 
the  Armory  brings  new  fieunilies  into  the  vicinity. 

In  Ward  YII.,  where  are  located  the  Central  and  Pine  street 
schools,  the  same  cause,  that  increases  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  near  the  Armory,  affects  these  schools  in  a  similar  way, 
though  not  as  yet  to  the  same  extent. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  in  Ward  YL,  where  are  the  York 
street  and  Long  Hill  schools,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  scholars 
from  year  to  year,  though  it  is  not  so  strikingly  marked  in  the  last 
few  years  as  in  other  sections ;  yet  these  schools  (except  the  Long 
Hill  school,)  are  generally  well-filled,  and  sometimes  crowded. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  becomes  an  important  question^ 
what  shall  be  done  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case  thus  presented. 

It  is  very  evident,  that,  with  the  present  school  eiecommodations  onfyf 
and  with  a  new  population  constantly  pouring  in  upon  us,  as  in  months 
past,  having  a  due  proportion  of  children,  it  will  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  receive  all  the  children,  seeking  an  education,  into  our  school- 
houses,  even  so  much  as  to  give  them  mere  standing  places  therein,, 
much  less  properly  to  instruct  them.  The  consequence  will  be  that 
many  will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  the  school,  and  the  Com* 
mittee  may,  for  the  want  of  room,  be  obliged  to  exclude  some,  even 
at  the  risk  of  subjecting  the  city  to  a  suit  for  damages  for  such  ex- 
clusion ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  effect  will  be  seen  for  years  to  come 
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in  the  marked  depreciation  of  ohairacter  and  intelligence  in  the 
manitjy  that  will  inevitablj  fiailow. 

PLANS  OF  BELIEF  SUGGESTED. 

In  respect  to  the  schoob  in  the  Center  district  or  sectioa,  where 
the  pressure  is  the  greatest,  two  plans  maj  he  proposed  for  snpplj- 
ing  the  deficiencj  of  school-rooms : 

One  is,  to  do  as  we  have  done  in  fcnmer  years,  viz:  enlarge  and 
remodel  such  of  the  present  school-hooses  as  can  be  so  altered  to  ad- 
Tantage.  There  are  onl  j  two  of  this  kind,  the  Union  street  Primaiy 
school-house,  and  the  School  street  Primary.  Both  of  these  may  be 
altered  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  second  story  and  other- 
wise, so  as  to  give  two  good  additional  school-rooms  in  each  building 
in  the  same  way  as  was  done  a  few  years  ago  with  the  Bridge  street 
school-house.  The  whole  expense  would  probably  be  not  ikr  feym 
$3,000. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are,  first,  that  the  school-houses  are 
inconveniently  situated,  being  in  each  case  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
district  or  section.  Second,  that  in  altering  and  enlarging  these 
school-houses,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  the  rooms  what  are 
wanted  in  point  of  convenience  and  size,  so  well  as  building  entirelj 
anew.  Third,  but  a  more  serious  objecti<m  is,  that  the  adoption  <^ 
this  plan  would  afford  but  a  temporary  relief.  It  might  answer  the 
purpose  a  few  years,  three  or  four  perhaps,  in  a  manner  tolerably 
satisfactory,  just  as  the  enlargement  of  the  Bridge  street  honse  did  a 
few  years  ago.  But  very  soon  the  call  would  be  renewed  ibr  more 
school-rooms,  and  a  like  expedient  would  have  again  to  be  adopted 
to  fnpply  the  want ;  and  so  it  would  ever  be,  at  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  deficiency  in  subsequent  years. 

The  other  plan  is  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  implies  a 
radical  change  of  iystem  in  respect  to  our  schoc^houses  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  schools,  and*  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  for  consideration  as,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  the  best,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  most  economical,  though  at  die  outset  it  may  be  the 
most  expensive.    It  is  substantially  as  follows . — 

The  school-house  on  State  street  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
old,  and  though  it  has  been  enlarged  and  its  interior  arrangements 
from  time  to  time  have  been  altered  to  suit  new  exigencies,  yet  it  is 
still  mudi  too  small  for  the  number.of  pupils  in  attendance^  and  is 
inconvenient  and  imattracttve  in  many  respects,  bdng  in  a  great 
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measure  deadtate  of  the  improvements  which  in  recent  jeftrs  have 
been  adopted  in  school-boose  architectare*  The  location,  too,  is  in 
some  respects  objectionable. 

This  building,  with  the  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands,  (and,  if 
judged  expedient,  one  or  more  of  the  smaller  sehool-honses),  it  is 
proposed  bjT  this  plan  to  sell,  and  procure  a  new  lot  in  a  oompara- 
tiydy  quiet  and  retired  place  on  some  one  of  the  streets  running 
Drorn  Mais  or  State  streets^  and  erect  thereon  a  spacious  and  sub- 
stantial building  of  three  or  -more-  stmes  in  height,  with  M  the 
convenient  arrangements  of  modem  school  edifices,  and  j^roperlj 
distributed  into  commodious  apartments,  adapted  to  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar. 

In  this  new  school-house  would  be  placed  the  Grammar  school, 
together  with  most  if  not  all  of  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  grades 
of  the  center  section. 

Then,  in  respect  to  the  arrangement  and  regulation  of  the  schools, 
we  would  have  the  Grammar  school  in  the  highest  story,  and  the 
other  grades  arranged  in  their  order  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  build* 
ing,  pladn^  the  Primary  department  in  the  first  story.  At  the  head 
of  the  Grammar  acbook  should  be  a  gentleman  Principal,  who  in 
addition  to  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  management 
of  the  school  under  his  immediate  chai^  should  be  held  officially 
as  the  responsible  Principal  of  all  the  schools  in  the  building,  so  far 
as  to  have  a  general  supervision  and  direction  of  them  and  of  the 
sdiool^iouse  premises ;  also  to  regulate  the  order  of  studies  and  the 
transfer  of  schdars  or  classes  from  one  grade  to  another  according 
to  their  attainments  and  progress,  and  to  aid,  when  necessary,  in  the 
discipline  and  management  of  the  several  schools,  subject  in  all 
cases  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Committee. 

The  plan  would  include  also  a  change  in  reference  to  the  High 
School^  to  be  adopted  ultimately  if  not  at  first,  namely,  to  appropriate 
the  High  School  bnildmg  exclusively  to  the  use  of  that  school,  by 
making  the  school  in  the  lower  room  of  the  building  a  secondary  or 
initiatOTy  department  of  the  High  School,  in  which  attention  should 
be  principally  given  to  the  earlier  studies  of  the  English  course  in 
the  school)  thus  imparting  to  the  school  the  elements  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive system,  and  also  providing  a  way  for  relieving  the  several 
Grammar  schools  of  the  city  from  the  pressure  of  numbers  which 
from  time  to  time,  does  now,  and  will  still  more  hereafter,  bear 
heavily  upon  them. 
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This  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  we  propose  for  consideratiao. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  as  has  been  succesdully  adopted  in  pther 
cities  resembling  our  own  in  manj  respects  in  the  populous  districts 
of  the  same,  as  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Worcester,  &Ci,  and  it  is 
found  that,  under  its  operation,  the  schools  are  conducted  more 
systematicallj  and  with  better  discipline  and  order  than  under  the 
common  plan  of  detached  school-houses  for  the  several  grades  of 
schools  with  no  immediate  connection,  and  without  a  Principal  to 
preside  over  them  collectivelj  and  regulate  their  dailj  movements ; 
and  the  result,  also,  in  respect  to  the  profidencj  of  the  pupils  has 
been  altogether  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  North  Ward  the  new  school  in  the  Alms  House  affords 
relief  for  the  present,  but  the  place  is  not  a  suitable  one,  and  a  new 
school-house  of  proper  size  ought  to  be  built  in  that  locality  the  next 
or  following  year.  And  in  case  the  dty  farm  is  sold  or  disposed  of 
as  contemplated,  we  recommend  that  a  lot  be  reserved  fix>m  the  same 
on  North  street  for  the  new  house,  this  being  a  convenient  situation 
for  the  children  in  that  vicinity. 

In  regard  to  the  Armory  Bill  group  of  schools,  the  present  supply 
and  arrangement  of  school-rooms  in  that  section  may  poesiblj 
answer  for  the  next  year,  but  not  beyond  that  time.  A  plan  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  for  the  center  section,  may  be  advantageouslj 
adopted  here.  The  present  school-houses  may  be  disposed  <^  and 
in  their  stead  a  building  of  large  dimensions  be  erected  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  all  the  schools  under  similar  general 
regulations.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  year  or 
two  at  &rthest  to  build  a  new  school-house  of  the  ordinaiy  size  to 
meet  the  wants  of  these  schools. 

Though  the  Central  and  Pine  ttreet  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
at  times  considerably  crowded,  yet  no  additional  provision  as  to 
school-room  will  be  required  for  them  at  present,  as  there  is  now  aa 
unoccupied  room  in  the  Pine  street  school-house  in  which  a  new 
school  may  be  organized  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  and  prob- 
ably it  will  be  appropriated  to  this  use  as  early  as  next-spring. 

The  plan  proposed  above  in  reference  to  the  central  schods  of  the 
city,  may  be  thought  extravagant  by  some,  while  to  others  it  may 
appear  too  expensive  for  the  city  to  adopt  under  present  circumstan- 
ces. But  it  should  be  considered,  that  though  the  expenses  of  living 
iiave  greatly  increased,  and  the  resources  of  our  citizens  are,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  heavily  taxed  by  the  calls  of  the  government,  and 
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the  drafts  upon  their  patriotism  and  beneYolence;  yet  our  eitj  wae 
never  more  prosperous  in  business  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  with 
the  prospect,  too,  of  advancing  rapidly  in  this  respect  from  year  to 
year.  Probably  no  other  place  has  profited  more  by  the  war,  in  its 
material  interests,  than  Springfield,  and  with  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, or  rather  hundreds  of  thousands,  yearly  expended  among  us  by 
the  government,  and  with  the  numerous  private  enterprises  of  busi- 
ness in  successful  operation  in  our  community,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  the  resources  of  our  citizens  will  soon  be  multiplied 
far  beyond  any  experience  of  former  years* 

If  then,  on  mature  deliberation,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed 
should  be  judged  essential  to  the  future  success  and  prosperity  of 
our  schools,  surely  it  will  not  be  wise  in  us,  from  any  narrow  views 
of  economy,  while  every  thing  else  about  us  is  thriving,  to  suffer 
these  seminaries  of  the  people,  (in  no  small  measure  the  very  glory 
and  safeguard  of  the  land),  to  languish  and  decline.  For  let  it  ever 
be  remembered,  that  if  we  would  have  an  enlightened,  intelligent, 
and  virtuous  population,  the  means  of  education  must  be  free  to  all, 
and  our  public  schools  be  liberally  sustained. 

K  the  plan  suggested  is  not  fuUy  consummated  the  next  year,  yet 
some  initiatory  measures  may  be  taken  towards  its  future  accom- 
plishment, such  as  the  selection  and  purchase  of  suitable  grounds, 
with  the  view  of  building  thereon  within  one  or  two  years.  In  the 
mean  time,  some  temporary  expedients  may  perhaps  be  devised  for 
relieving  to  some  extent,  the  present  necessities  of  the  schools. 
The  appropriation  of  the  rooms  in  the  old  town  hall  for  this  purpose 
has  been  suggested.  These  may  be  available  as  a  temporary  relief, 
but  would  be  entirely  unsuitable  in  location  and  other  important 
respects  for  a  permanent  arrangement ;  and  every  provision  of  this 
kind  should  be  considered  as  made  only  to  meet  the  present  exigen- 
cies, until  a  more  enlarged  and  permanent  plan  can  be  matured  and 
carried  into  effect 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  the  Inquest  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Parish,  the  Principal  of  the* 
High  school,  has  favored  us  with  a  communication  concemmg  the 
school,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  in  which  he  has  given  some  of  the 
<* leading  characteristics'*  which  have  marked  its  progress  during  the 
last  ten  years,  together  with  a  representation  of  its  condition  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  in  this  review,  th^  it  has  been  mal^-^ 
3 
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ing,  during  this  period,  a  gradual  improvement  in  eveiy  thin^  that 
pertains  to  the  character  of  a  good  school 

In  the  matter  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  especiallj,  (a 
sine  qua  nan  of  a  prosperous  school,)  it  appears  that  the  persisteiit 
efforts  of  the  Principal  and  his  associates,  seconded  bj  a  correspond- 
ing disposition  and  endeavor  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  pupils,  have 
been  rewarded  with  signal  success.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
important  points,  it  has  exhibited  a  noble  example  for  imitation, 
exerting  thereby  a  most  salutary  infiuence  upon  all  the  subordinate 
grades  of  schools.  Its  influence  upon  them  in  another  way  has  also 
been  exceedingly  propitious.  To  gain  admission  into  the  High 
school  has  been  an  object  of  high  ambition  with  many  of  Uie  pupils 
in  the  Grammar  and  other  schools,  and  has  operated  as  a  strong 
stimulus  for  industrious  and  persevering  application  in  the  prepaisr- 
tory  studies. 

During  the  school  year  of  1861-62  ending  with  the  fall  term  in 
November  last,  the  whole  number  who  have  attended  is  as  follows, 
viz.,  during  the  winter  term,  111 ;  during  the  summer  (including  the 
spring  and  fall  terms),  126.  The  average  attendance  has  been  in 
the  winter,  103 ;  summer,  99.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  noi 
been  absent  or  tardy  is  as  follows,  viz.,  winter  term,  55,  41  girls  and 
14  boys ;  spring  term  70,  46  girls  and  24  boys ;  &J1  term,  61, 
88  girls  and  23  boys.  Number  of  boys  attending  during  the  year, 
71 ;  number  of  girls,  106 ;  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  160. 

At  the  present  time  (the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  of  1862- 
63)  the  school  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past,  the 
number  being  about  100 ;  owing,  no  doubt,  mainly,  (through  the 
effect  of  the  war,)  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  older  pupils 
from  school  to  occupy  places  of  business  heretofore  filled  by  persons 
now  transferred  to  positions  in  the  army  or  elsewhere.  The  same 
cause  has  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the 
Grammar  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  the  school  has  had  the  same  Principal  and 
associate  teachers  as  for  several  years  previous,  and  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  upon  them  with  their  accustomed 
fidelity  and  talent  Under  their  guidance  and  instructions  it  has 
continued  to  pursue  a  successful  and  prosperous  course.  The  reg- 
ular examinations  of  the  school,  in  connection  with  the  exact  indi- 
vidual records  of  deportment  and  scholarship,  which  are  kept  eadi 
day  by  the  teachers,  show  conclusively  that  the  pupils  generally 
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have  made  a  satisfactory  improyement  of  the  advantages  they  enjoy, 
and  indeed  all  who  do  not  thus  improve  them  are  virtually  excluded, 
for  it  is  intended  that  none  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school, 
after  suitable  admonition,  who  so  inadequately  appreciate  its  privi- 
Teges,  as  to  fail  in  making  the  proficiency  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them. 

A  spirit  of  improvement  and  of  generous  emulation  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  school,  and  many  of  the  pupils  reach  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  various  departments  of  study.  And  we 
would  here  speak  of  one  feature  of  the  school  as  deserving  of  special 
notice  for  its  charming  character  and  infiuence.  It  is  the  common 
sympathy  which  binds  the  several  pupils  to  each  other  and  to  their 
teachers,  and  is  indicated  in  the  harmony  of  purpose  and  of  action 
which  seems  to  characterize  all  the  movements  of  the  school.  In 
this  respect,  it  resembles  some  complicated  but  well  adjusted  piece 
of  mechanism,  all  the  parts  of  which  perform  their  respective  offices 
with  accuracy,  yet  without  collision. 

At  the  regular  time  for  admission  into  the  school  last  spring,  the 
number  offering  themselves  as  candidates  was  sixty-nine ;  on  exami- 
nation, sixty-two  were  admitted,  viz.,  thirty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
seven  girls. 

At  the  dose  of  the  fall  term.  Miss  Swan  (now  Mrs.  J.  L.  Kilbon) 
who  had  been  for  several  years  a  highly  acceptable  teacher  in  the 
school,  resigned  her  office.  The  school  being  considerably  reduced 
in  number,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  at  present  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Miss  Swan,  but  for  the  winter  term,  if  not 
longer,  to  supply  the  place  only  partially,  by  engaging  the  services 
of  another  teacher  for  a  part  of  each  day. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Parish  (which  we  subjom)  contains  many 
details  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  school  of  much  interest 
and  importance,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  parents 
and  others  of  our  citizens.    The  report  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Spbinofibld  High  School,  December,  1862. 

To  JOSIAH  HOOKBBy  EsQ^ 

Chairman  of  the  School  OommiUee: 

Sib  :  The  year  just  closed  is  the  Untk^  since,  at  your  request,  I 
presented  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  under 
my  charge.    Presuming  that  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  preserve 
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a  record  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  schocd  during  thai 
period,  the  following  notes  are  made. 

I.  The  permanence  of  the  teachers  and  oniformitj  of  attendance 
of  pupils  are  noteworthy.  Hiss  A.  J.  Swan,  (now  Mrs*  J.  L.  Kil* 
bon,)  who  has  recently  resigned  her  position,  entered  upon  her  duties 
as  a  teacher  in  the  aatmnn  of  1856.  As  teacher  and  papil  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  school  ten  years.  In  parting  with  her,  and 
losing  her  excellent  services,  it  is  not  a  mere  compliment  to  say,  that 
we  do  so  with  regret  What  she  promised  as  a  scholar  she  fully 
verified  as  a  teacher.  Always  ready  for  every  duty,  she  performed 
whatever  devolved  upon  her  with  accuracy  and  fidelity.  Her  ser* 
vices  and  her  influence  in  the  school  have  been  of  great  value,  and 
our  chief  regret  is  that  we  could  no  longer  enjoy  them.  Miss  Hast- 
ings was  appointed  in  May  of  the  same  year.  The  other  teadiers 
were  employed  several  years  previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
school  in  the  present  building,  in  1848.  The  advantages,  derived 
from  such  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  labor,  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
the  results  in  schools  where  firequent  changes  have  been  made. 

n.  Attendakcb. — ^The  average  number  of  scholars  who  have 
entered  the  school  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  170. 
The  largest  number  in  any  one  year  was  186,  in  1856;  and  the 
smallest  was  156,  in  1857.    The  number  the  past  year  has  been  177. 

The  average  daify  attendance  (daily  absences  being  dedncted) 
has  been  109.  The  largest  daily  attendance  was  115,  in  1855 ;  the 
smaUest  101,  during  the  past  year. 

The  average  attendance  |7sr  cent  during  the  ten  years,  has  been 
ninety-six  and  four-fifths.  The  highest  was  last  year,  ninety-eight 
and  three-fifths  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  ninety-four  and  four-fifths 
per  cent  in  1856.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  ninety-seven 
and  three-fifths  per  cent 

In  1856  we  commenced  a  record  of  those  scholars  who  had  not 
been  absent  nor  tardy  during  a  term.  The  aggregate  number  of  all 
the  terms,  in  1856,  was  72;  in  1857, 127;  in  1858, 160;  in  1859, 
173;  in  1860, 178;  in  1861, 191 ;  in  1862, 186,  viz: 
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The  regular  increase,  year  hj  year,  is  worthy  of  attention*  The 
slight  £Edling  off,  the  last  year,  in  this  record,  as  shown  in  the  attend- 
ance per  cent.,  was  dae  chiefly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  measles,  daring 
the  last  winter  term.  On  many  da^s  and  daring  several  entire  nfeehy 
every  scholar  has  heen  present,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  girls 
came  between  one  and  two  miles. 

That  ponctnality  of  attendance  has  heen  made  a  special  object  of 
attention  is  well  known.  We  have  brought  every  jNToper  inflaence 
we  could  command  to  bear  npon  it,  because  without  regolar  attend- 
ance all  efforts  to  accomplish  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  school 
would  be  nearly  fruitless.  That  the  habit  of  punctuality  is  estab* 
lished  with  us,  and  may  be  preserved,  in  future,  at  the  high  per 
centage  it  has  attained  during  the  last  ten  ffean^  is  morally  certain. 
To  do  it  with  greater  facility,  it  is  only  needful  that  the  lower  schools 
shall  oootinue  to  improve  in  this  particular,  as  they  are  doing,  until 
the  habit  shall  become  permanently  established.  Our  pupils  now 
appreciate  its  importance  to  theur  own  personal  advantage  in  their 
studies,  and  cherish  a  laudable  ambition  to  avoid  irregularity. 

m.  CouBSE  OF  Stttddes. — ^It  wasuot  Until  1856  that  we  were 
able  to  reduce  the  school  to  8U<di  a  system  as  to  carry  the  pupils 
through  a  prescribed  course  of  English  studies.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year,  the  first  graduating  dass  completed  the  course,  and 
diplomas  were  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  as  testimonials  of  good  scholarship  and  excellence  of 
deportment. 

Seven  classes  have  now  been  honorably  graduated  from  the 
schooL 

In  1856  the  dass  numbered,    • 
In  185^  the  dass  numrbeved, 
In  1868  the  dass  nunfbevod    • 
In  1869  <he  dass  numbered, 
In  1860  Ibe -dass  nnmbeied,    - 
In  1861  the  dass  nnmbered, 
In  186S  the  dass  numbered,    • 

Total, 
Kumber  now  belong^g  to  the  Senior  dass,     S 

The  adoption  of  a  systematic  course  of  studies  has  exerteda  most 
desirable  influence  in  stimulating  pupils  to  accomplish  larger  results. 
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Thej  bave  obtained  a  more  definite  idea  of  wbat  may  be  done  dar- 
ing tbeir  school  days.  Their  powers  of  investigation  and  compre- 
hension are  strengthened,  and  their  minds  are  matured  more  rapidlj 
hj  the  discipline  required  than  formerly.  Much  has  been  done  bj 
the  adoption  of  a  three  years'  course  of  English  studies ;  but  if  it 
could  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  another  year,  its  efficiency 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Beviews  might  be  advantageously 
pursued,  and  other  studies  of  importance,  now  necessarily  omitted, 
might  be  added.  No  year  in  the  pupil's  school  life  is  so  valuable  for 
improvement  and  successful  study  as  that  immediately  succeeding 
the  one  in  which  the  studies  are  usually  closed. 

THE  SEVENTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 
The  class  of  1862,  comprising  five  young  gentlemen  and  twelve 
young  ladies,  total  seventeen  members,  closed  their  connection  with 
the  school,  after  a  public  examination,  with  public  exercises  at  Music 
Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  March  28th  last.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  those  who  took  part,  and  the  subjects  of  the  original  essays 
which  they  presented : — 

ESSAYS. 

Ellsk  J.  NOBBiSi  "  Ever  Learning." 

Sasah  a.  Pratt,  "Growth." 

Ella  £.  Clabk,  "  The  Teachmgs  of  Nature." 

Stella  Wabben,  *'  Nothing  Lost." 

Sarah  J.  Hume,  "The  Road  to  By-and-Bj." 

Ellen  P.  Wblui^  "Reverie." 

Frances  H.  Parish,  "The  Wealth  of  Thought" 

J.  Elizabeth  Pdercb,  "  Marj  Lyon." 

M.  Louisa  Bulklet,  "  Our  Teachers." 

Emma  F.  Arnold,  "  The  World  we  Live  in." 

DIALOGUE. 

Elizabeth  S.  Gorman.  „^^^  ^^  Fashion." 
Emma  R.  Wilder, 

dissertations. 

Jambs  B.  Adams,  "  The  Sovereignty  of  a  Republia" 

Georoe  D.  Moseley,  "  The  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Phce." 

Henby  L.  Buss,  "  The  Future  of  the  United  States." 

Edwabd  F.  Gbay,  "John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan." 

Lauben  R  Tbask,  "What  of  the  Night?"  with  Valedictory. 

A  Colloquyy  entitled  '<  Thb  Ibrepressiblb  Cokflict,"  written 
by  Frances  H.  Parish,  was  presented,  in  which  all  the  members  of 
the  class  took  part. 
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The  wbole  number  of  the  class  was  seyenteen,  as  above ;  and  the 
whole  nnmber  of  graduates  is  now  one  hundred  and  nine. 

Two  members  of  the  last  class  are  now  serving  their  country  in 
the  *^  Armj  of  the  Potomac,"  viz.,  Henry  L.  Bliss  and  Edward  F. 
Gray,  the  latter  holding  the  oJQ&ce  of  ensign  in  the  S7th  Regiment, 
in  the  company  of  which  Hugh  Donnelly  is  captain,  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1860 ;  and  the  Colonel  of  this  regiment,  Oliver  Edwards, 
closed  his  connection  with  the  school  in  1851.  Of  the  class  of  1860, 
also^  Edwin  A.  Ferry  and  Andrew  J.  Wright  are  enlisted,  the  former 
on  the  Fotomac,  the  latter  at  Newbem,  N.  C.  Frobably  not  &r 
from  eeventy-five  of  the  Alumni  of  the  school  are  in  the  service  of 
the  country. 

Three  have  fallen,  viz.,  Charles  W.  Everett  in  Missouri,  George 
G.-  Strickland  at  Malvern  Hill,  near  Richmond,  and  Henry  O.  How- 
ard at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia. 

THE   ENTERING  CLASS  OF  1862. 

The  examination  occurred  March  28th  and  29th.  Sixty-nine 
candidates  were  examined ;  sixty-two  were  admitted ;  seven  were 
rejected.  Four  of  the  above  were  admitted  conditionally.  Of  those 
admitted,  thirty-five  were  boys ;  twenty-seven,  girls.  The  number 
from  the 

Ezamined.    Admitted.     Bcsjeeted. 
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There  were  added,  during  the  year,  three  to  the  junior  or  entering 
class,  and  three  to  the  higher  classes.  Total  received,  68.  The 
average  age  of  this  class  on  admission  was 
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Of  the  class,    16     3      24 
Of  the  class,    16     1     21 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  rank  of  membership  of 
the  JuN lOB  Class,  in  eeholarMpf  during  the  summer  and  fall  tenns 
after  admission.  The  ^rst  column  shows  the  relative  rank  of  the 
scholar  on  examination  for  admission.     The  second  oolunm  shows 
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Ae  rank  in  scholarship  attuned  daring  the  snmmer  and  ML  terms. 
If  the  larger  number  is  found  in  ihejhrst  colomn,  the  scholar  has 
gained  in  rank ;  HmnaUer,  has  hst: 


Nancy  B.  Bishop, 
Edward  S.  Mills, 
Barah  E.  Bassell, 
Grardner  B.  Lojnea^ 
Edward  W.  Pinney, 
H.  Mttiraj  Washburn, 
William  W.  More, 
Loyal  L.  Rogers, 
Edwm  0.  Ghilds, 
Henry  EL  Simons, 
Goorge  W.  Waters^ 
Mary  L.  Jacobs, 
Belle  Howard, . 
John  L.  King,  Jr., 
Walter  D.  Ripley, 
Frank  H.  Robinson, 
John  F.  Jones, 
Mary  Etta  Mulligan 
Herbert  H.  Valentine, 
Jennie  Saunders, 

Non.— Members  of  the  cImb  oat  of  the  school  daring  the  ftOI  term 


Joseph  W.  Brown, 

15 

1 

Anna  W.  Parish, 

12 

2 

George  P.  Marsh, 

3 

2 

Elyah  W.  Bliss, 

2 

4 

Henrietta  M.  Pease, 

21 

6 

Ellen  F.  Gay, 

18 

6 

Maty  E.  Harwood, 

22 

7 

Jennie  B.  Mellows, 

4 

8 

Edward  EL  Norton, 

n 

9 

Harriet  E.  Crosby, 

1 

10 

BmUy  Spooner, 
Charles  A.  B.  Foster, 

29 

10 

5 

12 

Laura  A.  Bates, 

6 

13 

Mary  B.  Tannatt, 

17 

13 

Harriet  A.  Sikes, 

8 

16 

Edward  H.  Bice, 

31 

16 

Belle  Townsley, 

14 

17 

Ellen  Dewey, 

26 

18 

Elsie  C.  Kemp, 

16 

19 

Lewis  F.  Attleton, 

11 

19 

38 

21 

9 

22 

36 

23 

34 

24 

10 

25 

13 

26 

32 

27 

27 

28 

30 

29 

28 

29 

19 

31 

23 

32 

33 

33 

24 

34 

25 

35 

40 

35 

35 

37 

37 

38 

20 

39 

39 

40 

ATTENDANCE  OP  THE  YEAR. 


IIML 

^obNabtarad. 

All.i.d.»p.«^th.o^«h.^ 

TEBMS. 

Maltu 

FcmidM.       Tolid. 

ICdM. 

FaulML 

WMtAT. 

Winter,  17  weeks. 

38 

73 

111 

35.4 

68        103.4 

97.37 

97.61 

97.4 

Summer,  14  wlcs, 

48 

73 

121 

44.7 

66.6      111.2 

97.92 

98.65 

98.2 

Fall,  12  weeks. 

38 

69 

97 

34 

53.75     87.7 

97.66 

98.1 

97.8 

Total,  43  weeks, 

38 

621      lOOf 

97.6 

98 

97.8 

The  following  scholars  hare  been  throng  the  year,  or  longer, 
without  absence  or  tardiness : 


THE  GRADUATINa  CLASS  OF  LAST  SPEING. 


Emma  F.  Arnold,  4  years. 
Lauren  E.  Trask,  3  years. 
*Jame8  B.  Adams,  3  years. 
*Edward  F.  Gray,  3  years. 
Stella  Warren,  2  years,  39  weeks. 


Frances  H.  Parish,  2  years. 
Sarah  J.  Hume,  1  year,  27  weeks. 
Ellen  P.  Wells,  1  year,  27  weeks. 
Ellen  S.  dark,  1  year,  17  weeks. 


•  Not  abtent  or  tardy  ainee  entering  the  school. 
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PRESENT  SENIOR  ChASSk 


Louisa  T.  Sitts,  4  years,  12  weeks. 
^{Laura  A.  Ripley,  2  years,  36  weeks. 
^Maiy  J.  Leary,  2  years,  26  weeks. 


Elizabeth  B.  Walker,. 2  years,.  16  weeks. 
Emma  L.  Celton,  1  year,  16  weeks. 
Elizabeth  A.. Howard,  I  year. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 


^Emma  T.  P.  AUea,  1  jear,  26  weeks. 
*Fanny  A.  Anable,  1  year  26  weeka 
*Ellen  T.  Bartlett,  I  year  26  weeks. 
Hannah  C.  Hume,  1  year  26  weeks. 


William  D.  MoBtagve,  1  year,  26  weeks.  <. 
Ellen  A.  Putnam,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦fSanferdL. Treadwell,  1  j%  26  wTcs. . 


^Laura  A.  Bates, 
^Nancy  B.  Bishc^ 
^Harriet  R  Crosbys 
*Ellen  Bewey, 
*Ellea  F.  Gay, 
"•"Mary  K  Harwood, 


JUNIOR   CLASS.. 

TWO  rSSMS  BACH,  OB  2ft  II 

*Belle  Howard, 
^Anna  W.  Parish,. 
"^Sarah  E.  Russell^ 
^Harriet  A.  Sikes,. 
♦Belle  Townaley, 
♦Elijah  W.  Bliss, 


*Gbarl6o  A.  B.  Foster, 
♦John  F.  Jones, 
♦Gardner  B.  Loynes, 
♦Geoi^  P.  Marsh, 
♦Edward  H.  Kice, 
♦George  W.  Waters. 


The  average  age  ^  the  school,  taken  Bdeember  Ist,  of  each  year, . 
hasbeea: 


During  the  last  six  years,  Males,       16      6^ 
Females,  16      6f 

Ai^rage  age  of  <he  school,        16      6 


lAsk  year,  Males,     16      0      14 
Femalesy  l*!;      0        3 ; 


Wholasehool,:.  16      6        8< 


BRANCHES  TAITGHT. 


The  fbUowing  are  the  studies  pursued  duriog  the  past' jear,  and  J 
the  namber  of  papfls  in  each : 


Arithmetic,                  €T 

Botany,                     27 

Chemistry, 

26. 

Geogeaphy,                  57 

Rhetoric,                    35 

Household  Sdeooe, 

20 

English  GramuM:,        17 

Astronomy,               22 

Geology, 

22' 

History  UAlted  States,  46 

Physiology,               20 

Mental' Philosophy, 

18 

Physical  Geography,    3» 

Ancient  History, .      31 

Moral  Science, 

20- 

Natural  Phik>8ophy,    49 

Geometry,                 33 

Zoology, 

23 

Algebia,                      €1 

Book-Keeping,           27 

EngUsh  literatUTO, 

23: 

History  of  Enghbid,  11 

Latin,  79^  Gn 

seic,  3;  French,  lOt;  Langi 

lages,  teta^  92. 

COURSE  OF  SfTJDIESi 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  wRh  some  de^e  of  definiteness^ 
a  yiew  -of  die  field  in  which  he  is  ezpfected  to  labor  and  the  objects  he*- 


•Notufeeeni  or  tardy  sinoe«atoring  the  sckaoL. 

t  Game  three  mfles. 

X  Tarc^onoe,  one  mianta.. 

4 
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should  striTe  to  attain,  the  following  plan  of  studies  is  presented  mb 
that  which  we  find  most  practicable  in  onr  present^tage  of  advance- 
ment. 


Summer  Term. 

Winter       " 


Summer  Term. 
Winter       " 


Summer  Tenn. 
Fall  " 

Winter       " 


ENGLISH  DEPABTMENT. 

FXBST  TKAB. 

Arithmetic^        English  Grammar,        Geography  14  we^a. 
Arithmetic^        Katural  Philoaophj,     Hist.  U.  S.  12      " 
Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,    Phys-Geog.  16      " 


SBOOND  TXAB. 

Algebra,  Botany, 

Astronomy,      Physiology, 
Geometry,        Hist  England, 

1SIBO  TSAB. 

Geometry,        Chemistry,  Househ'dSci.        14  weeks. 

Geology,  Mental  Philos.,    Moral  Phaoa,       12      ** 

Zoology,  Mental  Philos.,    Eng.  Literature,    16      ^ 


Bhetoric^  14  weekf . 

Ancient  Hist  12  " 
Bk.  Keep.  16  " 
&  Mensuration. 


Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  Agricultuxal 
Chemistry,  Surveying,  Logic,  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,  &c^  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  studies  named 
above,  or  may  constitute  a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Readings  Com- 
position and  Declamation. 


CLASSIOAL  STUDIEa 


rmST  TKAB. 

Summer  Term. 

Latin  Lessons. 

PaU           " 

Latin  Lessons. 

Winter      " 

Latin  Grammar— Beader  and  Exerdaes. 

SBOOND  TKAB. 

Summer  Term. 

LaUn  Beader,  fta,           Greek  Lessons. 

PaU 

Caesar,                            Greek  Grammar  and  Baader. 

Winter       " 

Caesar,                            Greek  Grammar  and  Beader. 

THIBD  TBAB. 

Summer  T^rm. 

YirgO,                            Anabasis. 

FaU 

SaUu8t»                           Anabasis. 

Winter      " 

Cioero^                            Homer. 
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The  French  Language  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  course 
ahove.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical  Dictionary,  Antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mythology,  and  written  exercises  in  Greek, 
Latin  and  French,  is  required  through  the  coarse. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English  Studies,  in 
connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ;  hut  these  must  never 
be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of  classes  in  the  languages. 

The  course  of  studies,  as  laid  down,  requires  three  daily  recitations 
throughout  the  period  of  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time,  some  col- 
lateral exercises,  which  are  deemed  essential.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  best  scholars  ;  and  no  individual  should  expect  to  com- 
plete the  course,  in  the  time  specified,  ioithout  thorough  qualifications 
on  aUthe  preparatory  studies*  Moreover,  the  pupil  should,  from  the 
beginning,  entertain  the  idea  of  completing  the  course  creditably  as 
a  thing  worthy  of  vigorous,  earnest  effort.  Business,  amusements, 
or  anything  which  may  divert  the  mind  from  the  object  to  be  attained, 
or  weaken  the  purpose  of  the  student,  will  be  likely  to  produce 
superficial  results,  or  total  failure. 

Those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  unable  to  complete  the  course  in 
the  time  assigned,  may  accomplish  it  by  taking  two  studies,  and  add- 
ing a  year  to  the  time. 

A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

Your  interest  and  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  education  of  your 
children,  is  the  same.  Not  only  is  positive  disagreement  in  opinion 
and  action  ruinous  to  the  object  for  which  both  are  laboring,  but 
indifference  on  the  part  of  either,  is  but  litUe  better.  On  the  con- 
trary, scarcely  anything  infuses  such  an  efficiency  into  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher,  as  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  parent.  If  the 
parent  has  suggestions,  let  them  be  made ;  let  a  free,  cordial,  ami- 
cable conference  be  held  between  parents  and  teachers,  occasion- 
ally, and  nothing  but  good  results  can  well  come  from  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  the  present  working  of  our  public 
school  instruction,  that  parents  seem  to  manifest  so  little  personal 
interest  in  what  the  children  are  doing  at  school.  The  children  are 
led  to  place  a  low  value  on  school  privileges,  under  such  an  influence ; 
and  teachers,  with  ordinary  human  nature,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  work  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  unless  they  have  some  evidence 
that  their  efforts  are  appreciated.  There  are  two  objects  desirable, 
to  which  the  attention  of  parents  is  specially  requested. 
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1.  That  thej'idsit  the  school  and  see  it  in  its  ordinaiy  daOj 
routine  of  woik.  See  where  the  children  spend  their  school  days, 
how  thej  are  treated,  what  thej  are  required  to  do,  and  how  thej 
are  doing  the  -work  required.  Come  in  informaUj,  stay  half  an 
hour,  or  half -a^Aaj ;  hear  the  whole  or  part  of  a  recitation  withoat 
fear  of  interrupting  the  schooL  Every  xisit  so  made  will  impart 
fresh  energy  to%oth  teacher  and  pupils. 

2.  The  plans  of  scholars  attending  the  High  school  are  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  and  definite.  Hence,  many  study,  rather  spend 
their  time  without  much  study  or  profit,  with  indifference,  because 
they  do  not  expect  to  go  through  the  "  course  of  studies."  "With 
such,  everything  is  uncertain  and  doubtful,  consequently  inefficiency 
.and  want  of  success  is  the  result  They  are  apt  to  lack  interest  in 
what  they  attempt  to  study,  to  become  impatient  of  rules,  and  soon 
to  assume  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  in 
cmamier  and  deportment.  Every  pupil  should  enter  upon  the  course 
of  studies  witb  a  determination  to  complete  it,  if  possible.    Nothing 

will  be  lost  should  an  interruption  occur,  but  much  gained  if  the 
studies  are  thoroughly  mastered  from  the  beginning.  No  time  is  to 
be  lost,  or  ^ort  spared,  even  by  those  whose  period  of  study  is 
longest 

The  impvevement  of  many  boys  is  seriously  hindered  by  making 
the  schools  secondary  object,  while  their  minds  are  more  interested 
in  securing  some  kind  of  business,  for  which  they  are,  at  any  time, 
ready  to  drop  their  studies.  They  seldom  appreciate  their  privileges, 
sxid  their  vacillating  state  of  mind  prevents  improvement.  Parents 
may  do  much  to  rectify  the  evil  influence  from  this  source. 

My  limits  allow  me  only  to  add,  that  the  suggestions  made  in  my 
last  report,  in  relation  to  instruction  in  the  department  of  languages, 
remain  in  force,  only  ^eater,  and  will  become  more  urgent  with  the 
advance  of  the  schooL 

Bespectfully  submitted,  by 

Yours,  obediently, 

A.  PARISH,  Principal  Bigh  SchooL 


We  propose  now  to  review,  cursorily,  the  other  schools  of  the 
citj,  1^  the  order  of  the  wards  in  which  they  are  located. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  L 

There  are  in  this  Ward  ten  schools,  yiz^  one  Grammar,  foar 
Intermediate,  four  Primary,  and  one  mixed  school,  all  connected 
together  ad  graded  schools. 

The  new  school,  organized  last  spring  at  the  Alms  House,  is  of 
necessity  to  some  extent  of  a  mixed  character,  it  being  designed 
particularly  to  accommodate  the  classes  of  children  in  that  vicinity, 
who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  Intermediate  or  Pri- 
mary schools  in  the  Emery  street  school-house. 

The  schools  in  this  Ward  do  not  vary  materially  in  their  conditioa 
since  the  last  year,  except  in  an  increase  of  pupils  in  the  aggregate ; 
and  the  scholars  generally  have  made  a  good  degree  of  proficiency. 

The  Intermediate  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the  Misses  Miller, 
one  in  Auburn  street  and  the  other  in  Emery  street,  are  worthy  of 
special  notice  for  the  excellent  order  and  discipline  that  prevail  in 
them,  accompanied  with  faithful  instruction.  The  same  may  be 
predicated  of  Miss  Gilbert's  Intermediate  school  on  Charles  street 
Miss  Clark's  Primary  school  on  Emery  street,  of  nearly  sixty  little 
children,  is  a  remarkably  quiet  and  well-regulated  school.  She  is 
truly  at  home  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  little  ones,  adapting  her 
teachings  to  their  tender  minds,  and,  at  suitable  intervals,  relieving 
them  from  the  languor  and  weariness  which  occasionally  comes  over 
them,  by  enlivening  exercises  of  various  kinds,  adapted  to  awaken 
their  attention  and  interest  their  feelings.  With  this  view,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  culture  also,  she  has  introduced  successftilly 
some  of  the  free  and  simple  forms  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  other  subordinate  schools  in  the  Ward  (except  Miss  Kenney'sy 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  another  place)  are  composed  mostly  of 
children  of  foreign  parentage,  and  besides  being  often  troubled  with 
truant  and  disorderly  children,  they  continually  labor  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  an  extremely  irregular  and  varying  attendance,  so 
much  so,  in  some  cases,  as  to  give  to  the  same  school  an  entirely 
different  aspect  one  day  from  what  it  has  on  another.  Yet  the 
teachers  go  on  from  day  to  day,  faithfully  and  perseveringly,  with 
their  unpromising  toils,  and  oftentimes  are  encouraged  in  their  effosta. 
by  a  success  which  they  did  not  anticipate.  Miss  Ashley,  oi  the* 
Primary  school  No.  1,  on  Charles  street,  has  been  employed  here  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  in  respect  to  quietness,  order,  and 
progress,  her  school  will  compare  favorably  with  most  others  of  tltia 
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grade  in  the  citj.  There  is,  however,  in  this  school  more  of  an 
intermixture  of  American  children  than  in  the  other  schools  oF  the 
kind  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  this  gives  a  substantial  advant- 
age in  the  management  of  it  Miss  Calhoun,  of  the  Emerj  street 
Primary  No.  2,  is  another  faithful  laborer  in  this  field,  having  now 
been  engaged  in  the  service  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  she  deserves 
great  commendation  for  the  unwearied  efforts  she  makes  in  behalf  of 
the  children  committed  to  her  care. 

6ramic4B  School — ^Auburn  Street^ — ^This  school,  in  respect 
to  grade,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  group  of  schools  in  Ward  1,  and, 
from  the  position  it  holds,  is  looked  up  to  as  in  some  sense  a  guide 
and  model  for  the  others  to  follow  and  imitate.  And  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  respect  to  all  the  important  elements  which 
form  the  character  of  a  good  school,  this  affords  an  example  and  an 
influence  which  are  unifonnly  in  the  right  direction. 

The  teachers  are  Mr.  J.  -D.  Stratton,  Principal,  and  Miss  H.  A 
Judd,  Assistant ;  and  they  have  been  associated  together  in  this 
capacity  and  position  for  quite  a  series  of  years,  (a  little  over  six), 
and  their  services  during  this  time  have  been  highly  appreciated 
both  by  the  Committee,  and  the  parents  and  others  in  the  commanitj 
in  which  tiiey  have  been  rendered. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  school  that  is  better  regulated  than  this,  and 
it  is  all  done  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  The  govern- 
ment is  that  of  silent,  personal  influence,  rather  than  of  express  and 
formal  rules ;  and  there  is  apparenUy  a  hearty  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  generally  in  what  is  deemed  right  and  proper  bj 
their  teachers. 

The  attendance,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  school  and  the 
report  of  the  Principal,  has  been  remarkably  good  during  the  year, 
and  many  of  the  pupils  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  uniform 
punctuality  and  promptness  in  this  respect 

The  result  has  been  such  as  would  naturally  be  expected;  the 
pupils  have  generally  made  a  corresponding  proflciency  in  the  studies 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  it  has  been  heretofore  at  this  season  of  the 
year  (the  number  being  a  litUe  less  than  seventy),  owing,  no  doubt, 
in  part  to  the  same  cause  (through  the  influence  of  the  war)  that  has 
occasioned  a  similar  change  in  Uie  High  SchooL 
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The  report  of  the  Principal  concerning  the  school  is  as  follows : 

Spbinqpibld,  December  17, 1862. 

Mr.  Hookbb, — Dear  Sir: — ^At  your  request,  we  present  the  fol« 
lowing  report  of  the  Anbum  street  Grammar  school : 

Tlie  per  cent  of  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  nin^jwe. 

Daring  the  winter  term  the  following  scholars  were  not  absent : — 
George  A.  Alden,  Emerson  Chapin,  Joseph  W.  Durfee,  Charlie  T. 
EUurris,  John  F.  Jones,  Willie  W.  Moore,  John  D.  Sherts,  Martha 
Briggs,  Bosa  H.  Rice,  Mary  E.  Bockwood,  Libbie  E.  Sherts,  Mary 
A.  Smith,  Mary  F.  Smith,  Mary  A.  Snow,  Mercy  £•  Snow,  Oarrie 
£.  Spencer,  and  Angle  Thomas. 

Daring  the  summer  term, — George  A.  Alden,  Melvin  S.  Brad- 
ford, John  Donovan,  Willie  F.  Emerson,  Jerome  Fuller,  Eddie  P. 
Harris,  Charlie  T.  Harris,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  Joseph  C.  Miller, 
Henry  O.  Miner,  Greorge  W.  Moore,  John  D.  Sherts,  Celia  S.  Cate, 
Ida  L.  Dudley,  Jennie  Gillman,  Minnie  J.  Gray,  Mary  A.  McDon- 
ald, Jennie  E.  Needham,  Sarah  £•  Owen,  Bosa  H.  Bice,  Mary  £. 
Bockwood,  Laura  P.  Scott,  Mary  A.  Snow,  Mercy  £.  Snow,  and 
Mattie  Wood. 

During  the  fall  term,^Melyin  S.  Bradford,  Willie  S.  Camp, 
Frank  E.  Cooley,  Alfred  Dearden,  Willie  F.  Emerson,  Willie  M. 
Gray,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  George  W.  Moore,  Celia  S.  Cate,  Ida  L. 
Dudley,  Margie  EL  Gove,  Minnie  J.  Gray,  Lucy  J.  Hastings,  Emma 
A.  Hitchcock,  Mary  A.  McDonald,  Sarah  E.  Owen,  Alice  A.  Potter, 
Sarah  L.  Pynchon,  Mary  E.  Bockwood,  and  Mary  A.  Snow. 

In  addition  to  the  names  given  above,  there  were  sixteen  who 
were  not  absent  during  the  winter  term,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  thirteen  during  the  summer  term. 

Mary  A.  Snow  has  been  a  member  of  this  and  the  Intermediate 
school  fovr  and  {me-half  yearSj  and  has  not  been  absent  or  tardy 
during  ike  time. 

Of  eighty-five  scholars  who  were  members  of  the  school  during 
the  winter  term,  only  twelve  had  tardy  marks  against  their  names ; 
during  the  summer  term,  twenty-four— seventeen,  however,  were 
tardy  at  one  time ;  during  the  fall  term,  ten. 

A  better  interest  in  the  school  than  is  manifested  by  both  parents 
and  scholars,  could  not  perhaps  be  reasonably  expected.  There  is 
very  little  absence  except  that  caused  by  sickness  or  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  severe  measures  in  order 
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to  secure  good  discipline.  Without  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
this  result  coald  not  be  attained,  and  the  teachers  would  here  express 
their  thanks  for  the  kind  sympathy  so  uniformlj  extended  to  them 
in  their  labors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

J.  DwiOHT  Stratton,  PrincipaL 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARDS  H.,  HI.,  AND  IV. 

We  class  the  schools  in  these  Wards  together,  because  under  the 
old  district  system,  they  constituted  the  schools  of  the  Center  ditbrid^ 
and,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  still  retain  their  relation  to  each 
other  as  a  group  of  graded  schools,  through  which  the  children  pass 
grade  by  grade,  till  they  reach  the  Grammar  or  High  schooL 

The  number  in  the  group  is  elevefij  viz.,  four  in  State  street ;  three 
in  Bridge  street;  the  Primary  in  West  Union  street  (Ward  3); 
the  Primary  in  School  street  (Ward  4) ;  the  new  school  on  Main 
street  oyer  Bridgman  &  Co.'s  bookstore,  and  the  Court  street 
Grammar. 

Xlie  four  schools  in  the  State  street  building  are  of  different  grades, 
the  highest  being  the  Intermediate  Grammar  school,  and  next  in 
grade  to  the  Court  street  Grammar.  This  school  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Jane  A.  Miller,  as  Principal,  fpr  seyeral  years; 
and  during  the  time  has  borne  a  high  character  as  a  well-managed 
and  well-taught  school,  and  has  been  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  good  order  that  has  prevailed,  and  the  correct  deportment  gen- 
erally of  the  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  she  resigned  her 
place,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Alden,  was  appointed  to  succeed  her. 
Miss  Miller  has  been  a  teacher  in  our  schools,  in  different  sections 
of  the  city,  for  many  years,  and. we  know  of  no  one  who  has  labored 
more  faithfully  or  sucoessfelly  than  she  has  done,  and  we  regret  yeiy 
much  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  favored  with  her  services. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  new  Principal,  with  Mrs*  Hubbard  as 
Assistant,  the  school  is  keepmg  on  the  same  track  b&  when  onder 
Miss  Miller's  charge,  with  promising  indications  that  it  wiU  letam 
the  good  qualities  which  have  for  so  long  a  time  characterized  it 
The  present  number  of  scholars  is  about  the  same  it  usually  is  in  the 
winter  term, — ^not  far  from  seyenty. 

The  other  schools  in  the  State  street  building  are,  the  First  Inter- 
mediate under  Miss  Crane,  as  Principal,  (who  succeeded  Miss  Pease 
^on  her  resignaticm  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  term)  ;  the  Second 
Intermediate,  Miss  Northam,  Principal,  (absent,  however,  this  term 
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on  acooant  of  ill  health,  her  place  being  temporarilj  supplied  hj 
Mrs.  Wright)  ;  and  the  Primaryy  nnder  Miss  Grifi^  as  PrincipaL 
These  schools  are  all  very  well  conducted,  considering  the  great  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  suffer.  They  are  full  to  overflowing, 
and  besides,  are  subject  to  the  common  evil  of  irregular  and  varying 
attendance,  degenerating  in  many  cases  into  actual  truancy.  Here 
in  this  building  are  gathered,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  aggregate  in 
all  the  schools,  not  far  from  four  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  different  ages,  from  five  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  (including  many 
of  foreign  parentage),  with  a  space,  too,  around  the  building,  for 
their  sportive  exercises  at  recess,  not  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
give  them  all  standing  places  thereon.  Under  such  cipcumstances, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  a  difficult  matter  effectually  to  restrain 
the  vicious  and  disorderly,  and  maintain  suitable  order  and  discipline 
among  so  many,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  school-rooms.  For 
this  and  other  purposes,  there  should  be  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
these  schools,  to  exercise  a  regulating  and  superintending  authority 
over  the  whole,  and  be  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their  right  man- 
agement and  control. 

The  newly  organized  school  in  the  vicinity,  (mentioned  above), 
nnder  Miss  Ellis  as  teacher,  is  an  outgrowth  or  tomch  of  the  State 
street  schools,  (of  about  the  same  grade  as  the  Second  Intermediate,) 
and  would  properly  come  under  the  same  general  supervision.  The 
number  of  its  scholars  is  about  forty.  It  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  progress  to  form  a  distinctive  character,  but  we  trust  it  will  prove 
a  useful  and  successful  school 

The  three  Bridge  street  schools  consist  of  an  Intermediate  and 
of  two  Primaries.  The  Intermediate  had  been  for  some  time,  till 
last  summer,  taught  by  Miss  Whitman,  another  faithful  and  capable 
teacher,  whose  valuable  services  have  been  rendered  for  many  years 
in  different  positions  in  our  schools.  On  her  resignation  last  summer 
on  account  of  ill-health.  Miss  Locxnis,  the  assistant,  was  appointed 
Principal,  who,  together  with  Miss  Dunbar  as  assistant,  has  charge 
of  the  school ;  and  under  their  care  and  instructions,  the  pupils  are 
making  very  good  proficiency.  The  school  has  from  necessity  during 
the  last  year,  been  changed  from  a  single  to  a  double  school,  for  the 
reception  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils  from  the  lower  schools,  so  as 
to  relieve  them.  The  school  is  very  full,  the  number  being  about 
eighty. 

The  two  Primary  schools  were  originally  one  double  school  occu- 
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pjing  the  same  roomsy  with  a  Principal  and  an  assbtant,  but  after- 
wards were  divided  into  two  separate  branches  or  schoc^  Na  1 
taking  the  older  pupils,  and  No.  2  the  alphabet  and  primer  classes. 
Both  have  suffered  from  the  inconvenience  and  inadequate  sixe  of 
the  rooms,  in  connection  with  great  pressure  of  numbers,  as  well  as 
from  irregular  attendance  and  truancy.  From  these  and  other 
causes,  their  condition  in  respect  to  order  and  proficiency  has  not 
been  so  favorable  as  it  probably  otherwise  would  have  been ;  jet 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  these  particulars.  Thoagh 
partially  relieved  as  to  numbers  by  the  new  school,  yet  they  are  still 
very  full,  there  being  in  each  nearly  or  quite  sixty  scholars.  Na  1 
is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Pearl,  and  No.  2  of  Miss  Goodman, 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  this  term. 

The  Primary  in  West  Union  street,  Miss  Aitcheson,  Principal, 
and  the  Primary  in  Scho<^  street,  Miss  Hawley,  Principal,  have  not 
lately  been  so  much  crowded,  especially  the  latter,  as  most  of  the 
other  Primaries  in  the  center  section.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
term  Miss  Hawley  had  less  than  eighty  scholars,  but  the  number  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  Miss  Aitcheson  had  one  hundred  and 
eight,  with  an  average  of  eighty-six.  Both  schools  are  in  a  fair  con- 
dition as  to  order  and  good  discipline,  and  the  pupils  generally  are 
making  a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  their  studies. 

The  highest  in  grade  of  the  center  group  of  schools  is 
THE  OOUET  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  Granmiar  schools,  the  number  of  schol* 
ars,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  being  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  And  probably,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  local  positioD, 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  managing  it  so  discreetly  as  to  secure 
that  degree  of  good  order  and  proper  subordination  among  the  pupils 
that  is  essential  to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  every  school 
There  are  so  many  temptations  to  wrong-doing,  so  many  outade 
attractions  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  from  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room, that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  teacher  finds  it  almost  impossible 
wholly  to  counteract  these  adverse  influences.  And  yet,  we  aie 
pleased  to  find,  in  the  report  of  the  Principal,  a  favorable  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  the  school  in  its  various  aspects,  especiaDy  in 
reference  to  the  good  order  and  correct  deportment  of  the  members 
of  the  school.  And  we  haye  been  satisfied  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  these  respects 
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daring  the  last  year.  The  improvementy  too,  that  has  been  made  ui 
respect  to  regular  attendance  is  a  yery  encouraging  token  for  good, 
for  this  is  one  of  the  best  tests  in  relation  to  the  character  and  suc- 
cess of  a  school. 

The  practice  referred  to  in  the  report,  of  leaving  the  school  during 
the  progress  of  a  session  (under  the  sanction  of  an  excuse  from  a 
parent)  for  some  insufficient  or  even  trivial  reason,  is  a  very  injuri- 
ous practice,  and  should  be  entirely  suppressed.  It  is  better  in  all 
cases,  even  where  the  cause  is  substantial  and  necessary,  to  stay 
away  entirely  for  the  half-day  session,  rather  than  thus  disturb  the 
arrangements  and  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are,  we  belieye,  faithful  and  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  if  any, 
under  the  thorough  and  practical  instruction  that  is  given,  fail  in 
making  the  proficiency  they  ought,  the  fault  is  wholly  their  own. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  HooKEB, — Dear  Sir:  In  looking  over  the  events  of  the  past 
year  connected  with  the  school  under  my  charge,  many  things  of  in- 
terest have  occurred,  which  are  calculated  to  encourage  those  upon 
whom  the  care  of  the  school  falls,  and  to  please  all  concerned  in  its 
welfare.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  our  pupils  a  commendable  zeal 
in  study,  and  a  desire  to  obey  all  the  rules  of  school,  have  been  very 
manifest ;  in  most  cases,  where  any  neglect  has  taken  place,  a  gentle 
reproof,  administered  by  the  principal  or  his  assistants,  accompanied 
by  the  pointing  out  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of  every  good  pupil, 
has  been  enough  to  bring  back  the  erring  one  to  the  path  of  duty. 
But,  mildness  failing  at  times  to  produce  order,  a  resort  to  suspension 
or  to  bodily  punishment  has  followed  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  evils 
of  absence  and  tardiness  have  very  much  abated  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  last ;  but  the  latter  being  yet  of  too  frequent  occur-, 
rence,  we  now  require  rigidly  a  written  excuse  frx>m  the  parent  on 
the  pupil's  entering  the  school-room,  unless  it  be  an  impossibility  to 
get  one.  Parents  will  do  well  to  notice  the  above  requirement ;  also, 
that  dismissal  before  the  session  ends  cannot  take  place  except  by  a 
written  request,  and  then  only  for  sickness  or  some  very  urgent 
cause ;  the  reasons  sometimes  sent  are  very  trivial,  and,  if  complied 
with  regularly,  would  soon  leave  us  little  else  save  the  desks  to  in- 
struct. As  befbre,  so  now  we  urge  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  the 
duty  of  examining  the  monthly  reports  sent  home,  and  of  calling  on 
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the  school,  as  a  means  of  ascertaming  the  real  position  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  classes. 

One  branch,  that  of  music,  has  not  been  attended  to  as  much  as 
formerly,  for  want  of  the  usual  means  appropriated  to  secure  instruc- 
tion in  it ;  regarding  it  as  a  very  essential  exercise,  we  trust  some  waj 
will  be  devised  to  secure  a  regular  weekly  lesson  in  it 

This  school,  the  past  year,  has  been  twice  visited  by  the  sad  mes- 
senger, death,  who  bore  from  our  sight  two  of  our  most  exemplary 
and  beloved  pupils.  The  first,  Greorge  O.  Tubbs,  died  December 
19th,  1861 ;  the  second,  Isaac  Fox,  died  October  22d,  1862.  Both 
were  members  of  the  fourth  class.  Their  excellent  character  had 
called  forth  the  esteem  and  love  of  their  teachers  and  companions, 
and  we  shall  delight  to  cherish  their  memory. 

Below  we  give  those  &cts  which  are  mere  especially  statistical  in 
their  character : 

Number  of  different  pupila  the  past  year,         ....         193 
Number  received  from  State  Street  School,  ...  ss 

Number  received  from  other  sources,  ....  27 

Number  received  from  all  sources,  ....  55 

Number  promoted  to  the  High  School,  -  -  -  -  27 

Number  left  for  other  reasons,        .....  32 

Number  in  full  left  school  the  year  past,  ....  59 

Number  not  absent  or  tardj  for  one  term,  ...  32 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy  for  two  terms,      ....  25 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year,  ...  2 

The  names  of  the  two  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year  are  Anna 
Merrick  and  Mary  Houghton. 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  first  term,  -  -  -  .95 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  second  term,      -  •  -  .96^ 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  third  term,  -  -  -  .95| 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  one  year,  ...  .91^ 

Number  of  approbation  cards  given  out,  for  excellence  in  oondact,  sdiolar- 

ship  and  attendance,     ..-.-.  479 

The  following  have  had  no  checks  for  misconduct  for  a  whole  year : 
Mary  Ames,  Thomas  Yaille,  Loretta  Barber,  Charies  Brewer,  Leon- 
ard Parish,  Nellie  Hollister,  Jennie  Shaw. 

Approbation  cards  are  given  out  once  a  month,  and  the  following 

have  received  the  highest  number : 

Loretta  Barber, 
Azma  Merrick, 
Willie  Bliss,     - 
Jennie  Shaw, 
Lennie  Parish, 


9 

Idzzie  Houghton, 

. 

8 

9 

Julia  Ward, 

- 

S 

9 

Maiy  Houghton, 

. 

7 

7 
7 

• 

7 
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▲YEBA6E  AGES  FOR  THE  TEAR. 


BOT& 

entiA 

Terms. 

Tears. 

Months. 

Tears. 

Months. 

Winter, 

16 

6 

14 

6 

Summer, 

14 

0 

14 

2 

Pall, 

14 

6 

14 

4 

Average  age  af  the  school,  14  yean,  6  months. 

Trusting  the  above  wiU  meet  with  joar  approval,  and  will  not  be 
too  burdensome  for  publication,  I  remain, 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  H.  Tucker. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  V. 

In  this  Ward  there  are  six  schools,  viz :  one  Grammar,  (Mr.  Bar- 
rows') ;  two  Intermediate^two  Primary ;  and  one  Mixed  (Carlisle 
district). 

The^ve  first  are  connected  together  as  graded  schools,  and  are 
near  each  other — ^the  Grammar  and  two  Primary  being  in  the  East 
Union  street  school-house;  and  the  two  Intermediate  in  the  Oak 
street  school-house,  a  few  rods  only  from  the  other. 

The  two  Primaries  were  formerly  one  dauhle  school ;  but  a  year 
or  two  since  the  school  became  so  lai^,  that  the  younger  children 
were  formed  into  a  separate  infant  class  or  school;  and  the  two 
schools  being  in  adjoining  rooms,  with  a  recitation  room  in  common 
between  them,  an  assistant  was  employed  to  render  alternate  service 
in  hearing  classes  in  each.  The  teachers  are  now  Miss  More,  of  the 
younger  department;  Miss  Swetland,  of  the  other;  and  Miss  Haw- 
kins, the  mutual  assistant  teacher.  These  schools  are  greatly  crowd- 
ed,  there  being  an  aggregate  number  at  different  times  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  more  pupils.  This 
disadvantage,  in  connection  with  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren, whOe  it  affects  un&vorably  the  good  order  of  the  schools,  also 
operates  very  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  for  the 
want  of  that  strict  supervision  and  individual  attention  which  in 
smaller  schools  can  be  given. 

The  First  Intermediate  is  taught  by  Miss  Dickinson,  and  the  Second 
by  Miss  Colton.  The  number  in  each  this  term  is  about  fifly-seven, 
with  a  weekly  average  of  a  little  over  fifly.  Favorable  reports  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittees concerning  these  schools,  showing  that,  under  the  judicious 
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management  and  faithful  exertions  of  the  teachers,  the  pupils  gen- 
erallj  were  making  a  good  degree  of  proficiencj. 

The  Carlisle  District  School  is  a  mixed  school,  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  children,  of  different  ages  and  grades,  ia  that  isolated  section, 
and  is  not  connected  directly  with  anj  groap  of  schools,  thongfa, 
under  some  circumstances,  pupils  are  sometimes  allowed  bj  the  Com- 
mittee, if  qualified,  to  pass  from  this  school  into  the  Union  Street 
Grammar  SchooL  The  school  was  kept  last  winter,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  new  school-house,  and  was  larger  than  ever  before  (in- 
cluding some  quite  advanced  scholiurs),  there  being  about  fiify  in  all, 
with  an  average  of  about  forty.  It  was  taught  bj  Mr.  Majnard, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  successful  school,  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
Committee  and  all  others  concerned.  During  the  summer  it  was 
somewhat  smaller,  as  usual  at  this  season,  the  average  attendance 
being  about  thirtj^three,  and  was  taught  aooeptablj  bj  Miss  Davis. 
At  the  present  time  (winter  term,  1862-63),  it  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Gardner,  and  has  opened  with  very  favorable  prospects.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  forty-nine,  with  an  average  weekly  attend- 
ance of  from  thirty-five  to  forty. 

EAST  UNION  STREET  GRAIOIAR  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  BabrowS)  Principal ;  Miss  Cady  and  Mias  Bawbon,  Assistants. 

This  school,  like  most  of  the  schools  in  the  populous  sections  of 
the  dty,  is  weU-filled,  though  not  so  much  crowded  as  some  of  the 
subordinate  schools;  yet  the  prospect  is  that  it  wOl  be,  and  that 
within  a  very  short  time.  The  number  last  winter  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  with  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  five;  last 
summer  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  with  an  average 
of  ninety ;  at  the  present  time  the  number  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  with  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

In  this  school  there  is  a  greater  range  of  age  and  attainments  than 
in  some  of  the  other  Grammar  schools,  owing  to  the  pressure  from 
the  lower  schools,  bringing  prematurely  into  this  school  pupils  who 
are  not  properly  qualified  for  it ;  and  this  occasions  the  imperfect 
classification  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  principal,  as  a  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  school.  The  accommodations  for  the  subordinate 
schools  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  neces* 
aity  for  their  relief  to  push  forward  pupils  into  the  Grammar  School 
before  the  proper  time.  To  meet  this  difiBiculty,  another  school  is 
needed  of  a  grade  intermediate  between  the  present  First  Inter- 
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mediate  (Miss  Dickinson's)  and  the  Grammar  School — ^like  the  In* 
termediate  Grammar  School  on  State  street  But  for  this,  there  is 
no  school-room,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  cannot  now  be  made  ; 
and  hence  appears  the  urgent  necessity  for  building,  on  someplany. 
another  school-house  for  this  group  of  schools. 

The  class  of  extremely  irregular  scholars,  to  which  Mr.  Barrows,, 
in  his  report,  refers,  giving  them  the  name  of  ^  callers  "  or  "  visitors," 
(perhaps  a  more  appropriate  name  would  be  loafers  or  strao- 
OLERS,)  is  found  too  commonly  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  some- 
times  prove  real  nuisances  to  those  with  which  they  are  nominaUy 
connected  as  members.  Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Barrows,, 
some  role  may  be  adopted  by  which  such  scholars  may  be  compelled 
to  amend  in  respect  to  attendance,  or  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
school. 

This  school  has  been  for  many  years  under  the  care  and  instruc* 
tion  of  Mr«  Barrows  as  Principal,  and  with  him  also  for  a  long  time 
have  been  associated  as  teachers  his  present  assistants.  It  has  always 
been,  since  it  was  placed  in  his  charge,  a  favorite  school  with  the 
Committee  and  with  the  public.  During  the  last  year,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain,  as  heretofore,  a  character  for  excellent  order,  and 
thorough  and  critical  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  as  follows : 

Springfield,  December,  1862. 
To  JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
— Sir :    In  response  to  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  Union  street  Grammar  school,  for  the  year  ending  November 
30th,  1862  : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,         -           -  164 

Whole  number  of  males,                 .....  37 

Whole  number  of  females,        -           -           -           -           -           -  77 

Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  winter  term,          ...  127 

Average  attendance,     ------.  105 

Whole  number  for  the  summer  tenn,  (or  first  part  of  smnmer  term  of 

fourteen  weeks),              .....  lOe 

Average  attendance,     .......  93 

Whole  number  for  the  autumn  term,  (or  last  part  of  summer  term  of 

twelve  weeks),      -.-...  100 

Average  attendance,                 ......  S6 

Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  at  the  present  time,            -  122 

Number  of  pupils  from  fkmOies  that  have  located  here  during  the  year,  20 
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No  member  of  the  school  has  been  constant  in  attendance  throog^ 
the  whole  jear,  and  but  four,  viz^  John  H.  Hildreth,  Jennie  R.  Oobh, 
Helen  M.  Ck>bb,  and  Ella  P.  Morgan,  constant  for  two  consecathre 
terms.  Jennie  B.  Cobb  was  detained  at  home  in  the  winter  teraif 
three  days,  by  sickness ;  with  this  exception,  she  has  not  been  absent 
for  two  and  a  half  years ;  and  Ella  P.  Morgan  has  been  absent  bat 
one  half  day  for  the  same  time. 

Many  others  have  been  absent  but  a  few  half  days,  and  in  most  of 
these  cases,  bodily  indisposition  was  the  cause.  But  few  pi^pils  of 
the  age  of  those  that  compose  our  Grammar  sdiools,  have  such  unin- 
terrupted health  as  to  warrant  their  attendance  every  half  day  for  a 
succession  of  years,  or  even  terms.  Hence,  long  continued  punctn- 
ality  depends  upon  physical  endurance.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  pupils 
who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  being  constant  in  their  attendance, 
yet  sometimes  fail  through  bodily  inability,  are  equally  to  be  com- 
mended with  those  who  are  indebted  for  their  complete  success,  to  a 
more  enduring  physical  organization.  While  the  great  majority  of 
parents  and  pupils  realize  the  importance  of  regularity  in  attendance^ 
there  are  a  few  who  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  frequent  absence  is  a 
hindrance  to  mental  progress.  It  is  this  class  of  pupils,  though  small 
in  number,  that  has  so  reduced  the  average  attendance  the  past  year. 
They  are,  some  of  them,  mere  callers— occasional  visitors,  and  I 
respectfully  submit,  that  it  would  be  well  to  oblige  them  to  report  to 
the  Committee  afler  a  certain  number  of  unnecessary  absences,  before 
being  permitted  to  resume  their  places  in.  the  school. 

Were  the  evil  results  of  their  absence  confined  to  themselves, 
it  would  be  less  objectionable.  Their  irregularity  detracts  from  the 
reputation  of  the  school  collectively,  and  very  much  embarrasses  the 
progress  of  those  whose  commendable  desire  is,  to  be  constant  in 
attendance  and  progressive  in  their  studies. 

The  school  has  not  increased  in  numbers  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population.  This  is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact,  that  the 
increased  caJl  for  labor  in  our  city  has  induced  a  large  number  of 
boys  to  seek  employment  in  different  departments  of  business. 

The  want  of  a  better  classification  is  seriously  felt  in  this  school, 
and  somewhat  lessens  the  good  results  of  expended  labor.  A  good 
classification  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  just  in  proportion  as 
minds  grouped  together  assimilate  in  capacity  and  progress,  does  the 
teacher  succeed  in  doing  his  work  effectively, — ^in  imparting  the 
greatest  amount  of  instruction  to  the  greatest  number. 
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The  ages  of  the  pupils  vary  from  ten  to  eighteen  years.  The 
average  age  in  the  summer  term  was  about  thirteen  years ;  at  the 
present  time  it  is  thirteen  years  and  eight  months.  It  will  readily 
be  seen,  that  anything  like  a  perfect  classification  is  impossible,  with 
so  great  a  yariation  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils.  Should  the  population 
continue  to  increase  in  this  vicinity  as  it  has  for  the  last  year,  this 
impediment  to  a  better  classification  will  be  in  a  measure  remedied. 

The  number  of  written  requests  for  dismissal  before  the  close  of  the 
half  day  session,  is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  a  majority  of  those 
now  presented  come  within  the  prescribed  rules  of  the  Committee. 

No  severe  cases  of  discipline  have  occurred  the  past  year,  and  the 
sentiment  seems  to  prevail,  especially  among  the  older  members,  that 
good  conduct  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  a  good  scholar. 

C.  Barrows. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  VI. 

There  are  three  schools  in  this  Ward,  viz.,  the  Intermediate  school 
and  the  Primary  in  York  street,  and  the  Mixed  school  on  Long  Hill. 

The  Principal  of  the  Intermediate  school  is  Miss  Spooner,  with 
Miss  Skinner  as  Assistant  This  school  is  very  well  attended,  the 
number  at  the  present  winter  term  (1862-63)  being  about  seventy 
with  a  weekly  average  of  sixty-three  or  sixty-four.  The  Principd, 
by  a  judicious  discipline,  maintains  very  good  order  in  the  school ; 
and  under  the  instructions  that  are  given,  the  pupils  generally  make 
commendable  progress.  Scholars  can,  if  disposed,  be  fitted  here  for 
the  High  school,  and,  without  passing  through  one  of  the  Grammar 
schools,  may,  on  examination,  go  directly  from  this  into  the  High 
school  All  that  is  necessary  for  this,  is  to  go  through  faithfully  the 
course  of  preparatory  studies  under  Miss  Spooner's  direction  and 
teachings. 

Scholars  of  an  advanced  standing  are,  however,  allowed  (if  de- 
sired) to  go  from  this  school  into  the  Central  street  Grammar  school 
under  certain  conditions  and  regulations,  as  follows : — Ist  The  can- 
didates must  have  gone  through  a  prescribed  course  in  the  school, 
and  have  reached  a  definUe  stage  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 
2d.  The  admission  will  take  place  only  at  regular  times  (probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  and  winter  terms),  and  on  examina- 
tion, as  in  other  cases.  Sd.  The  express  consent  of  the  Committee 
will  be  necessary  in  every  case.  4th.  It  will  depend,  also,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  state  of  the  Grammar  school  as  to  number. 
6 
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It  is  the  determinatioii  of  the  Committee  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe 
practice  of  going  from  one  school  to  another,  as  maj  suit  the  whina 
and  caprice  of  children  or  their  parents. 

The  Primary  school  is  taught  by  Miss  CrossetL  The  number  of 
scholars  at  the  present  term  (winter,  1862-63)  is  fifty-five,  with  sd 
average  of  about  fifty,  making  rather  a  large  school  for  one  teacher 
alone.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  school  during 
the  last  year,  in  every  respect,  but  especially  in  the  order  and  qniet 
deportment  of  the  children.  Miss  Crossett  has  introduced  some  of 
the  easy  and  simple  gymnastic  exercises,  and  finds  in  them  agreeable 
and  useful  relaxations  for  the  children,  at  seasonable  intervals. 

The  Long  Hill  Mixed  school  is  one  of  the  smallest  schools.  The 
number  la^t  winter  was  twenty-five,  with  an  average  of  nineteen. 
In  the  summer,  it  was  a  little  larger,  but  the  average  was  about  the 
same.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter  term  (1862-63)  the 
number  was  twenty-five,  with  an  average  of  twenty-one,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  a  gradual  increase.  Miss  Blake  taught  the  school  last 
summer,  and  was  faithful  and  indefatigable  in  her  efibrts  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  children  by  proper  discipline  and  patient 
instruction,  and  those  who  were  weU-disposed  among  them  made  a 
good  degree  of  proficiency.  But  there  were  a  few  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  mischievous  and  disorderly,  and,  by  their  misconduct 
and  evil  example,  disturbed  at  times  the  good  order  of  the  school, 
and  thereby  hindered  its  usefulness. 

Miss  Blake  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  and  Miss 
Charles,  the  present  teacher,  was  appointed  to  the  pkoe.  With  a 
large. experience  as  a  teacher,  especially  in  managing  schools  of  this 
kind,  me  trust  Miss  Charles  will  be  able  to  secure  good  order  in  the 
school,  with  such  industrious  application  on  the  part  of  the  scholars 
jtt  will  make  it  a  pleasant  and  useful  schooL 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  VIL 
In  this  Ward,  the  number  of  schools  is  /our,  viz.,  the  Grammar, 
Intermediate,  and  Primary  in  the  Central  street  school-house,  and 
the  Primary  in  the  Pine  street  school-house,  all  connected  together 
as  graded  schools. 

These  schools  form  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  group,  as  much 
so  as  any  in  the  city.  All  have  spacious,  convenient,  and  otherwise 
attractive  school-rooms  i  and  both  teachers  and  scholars  are  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  the  neat  and  tidy  manner  in  which  they  haye 
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been  kept,  there  being  apparently  bnt  few  if  any  of  the  marks  of 
**  wear  and  tear "  which  are  often  seen  in  and  about  school-honse 
premises.  The  school-room  in  Fine  street  has  lately  been  remodeled 
and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  furnished  with  new  seats,  blackboaids,. 
&C.,  so  that  it  is  now,  in  all  respects,  convenient  and  pleasant. 

Moreover,  the  schools  are  provided  with  faithful,  capable  and  en* 
thusiastic  teachers,  by  whom  the  recitations  and  other  daily  exercises 
are  made  interesting  as  well  as  profitable ;  and  any  one  who  will 
visit  either  of  them,  will  find  that  he  can  pass  therein  an  hour  or 
more  very  i^reeably  and  usefully.  And  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  parents  more  frequently  to  favor  these  schools  with  their 
presence,  not  only  that  they  may  themselves  be  well  entertained, 
bnt  also  may  see  what  ample  means  are  provided  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  give  encouragement  both  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties. 

In  all  these  schools,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  the  free  and  simple 
forms,  are  practiced  to  some  extent,  and  thus  far  the  experiment 
seems  to  be  very  agreeable  and  useful. 

These  schools  are  all  larger  than  they  ever  have  been  before,  the 
Grammar  considerably  larger ;  and  this  will  make  it  necessary  very 
soon  to  form  a  new  Intermediate  school,  to  be  held  in  the  now  unoc- 
cupied room  in  the  Fine  street  school-house. 

The  Intermediate  school  is  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Caroline  Burt 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  very  commendable.  Last  summer 
and  fall  the  number  of  scholars  was  about  fifty,  with  a  weekly 
averse  of  about  forty-five.  At  the  present  winter  term  (1862-63) 
the  whole  number  is  fifty-six,  with  a  weekly  average  of  about  fifty. 

Miss  Burt,  being  a  thorough  scholar  herself,  strives  to  impart  to 
her  pupils  the  same  character,  and  with,  a  cheerful  and  animated 
spirit  and  manner,  encourages  them  in  their  studies,  and  leads  them 
on  pleasantly  in  the  paths  of  learning  thus  making  the  school-room, 
like  their  own  home,  a  cheerful  and  attractive  place.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  marked  proficiency  which  her  classes  make  fix>m  one- 
term  to  another. 

The  Primary  school  in  Central-  street  ib  taught  by  Miss  Bartlett» 
who  has  had  the  charge  of  it  now  for  several  years^  and  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  teacher.  In  the  last  fall  term  the  nun^er  of  scholare 
was  sixty-three,  with  a  weekly  average  of  about  fifty-five«  At  the 
present  term,  the  number  and  the  average  are  about  the  same. 

The  sdiool  is  kept  in  fine  order,  and  the  pupib  are  thoroughly 
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inatructed.  Miss  Bardett  does  verj  much  (perhaps  more  tikan  aaj 
other  of  oar  teachers)  in  the  waj  of  drilling  the  scholars  upoo  the 
elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the  good  effect  of  tlus  prac- 
Uce  is  seen  in  their  clearer  and  more  distinct  pronunciation  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  other  like  exercises. 

The  Pine  street  Primary  has  for  its  teacher  Miss  Harriet  Adams. 
Last  summer  and  fall  the  whole  number  of  scholars  was  sixtj-lbiDr, 
with  an  ayerage  of  about  fifty.  The  number  and  average  are  aboot 
the  same  the  present  winter  term. 

This  school  is,  also,  very  well  managed  and  taught  The  new 
improyements  in  the  school-room  have  had  a  happy  influence  npon 
the  character  xxf  the  schooL  The  children  seem  to  apinreoiate  more 
highly  their  advantages,  and  engage  with  greater  interest  and  Anima- 
tion in  the  recitations  and  other  exercises.  Miss  Adams  availa  her- 
self with  much  advantage,  of  the  principles  of  obfeet-teaeking  in 
many  of  the  .exercises  of  the  school,  and  in  doing  this,  finds  die 
blackboard  a  very  useful  auxiliaiy. 

THE  CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  E.  F.  FosTEB,  Principal;  Mias  Cl^ba  J.  Eatov,  AssiBtuit 

This  school,  at  the  present  term,  is  fuller  than  ever  before,  princi- 
pally from  the  same  cause  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barrows'  schooL 
Many  have  come  into  the  school  prematurely,  before  being  qualified. 
And  the  difficulty  may  be  met  in  a  similar  way,  by  forming  a  new 
Intermediate  schooL  The  whole  number  of  scholars  at  this  time  is 
ninety-four,  with  almost  a  uniform  average  of  ninety  or  mnety-one. 
At  the  last  fall  term,  the  number  was  seventy-eight,  with  a  weekly 
average  of  about  seventy. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowded  state  of  the  school,  the  same  exact 
order  is  maintained  as  heretofore,  with  an  adherence  to  the  usual 
methodical  arrangements  in  the  school,  the  more  necessary  as  the 
number  of  pupils  increases. 

This  school  has  many  striking  features  of  much  value,  but  there 
are  two  or  three  so  prominent  as  almost  invariably  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  visitor.  One  is,  the  lively  and  stirring  interest  which 
seems  to  animate  all  the  members  of  the  school,  both  the  teachen 
and  the  taught,  in  the  various  exercises  in  which  they  engage.  An- 
other is  the  earnest  effort  that  is  made  to  make  every  rule  and 
process,  with  the  reasons  of  the  same,  deariy  understood  by  the 
pupils,  as  they  advance,  step  by  step ;  in  connection  with  which,  we 
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may  mention  the  practical  turn  that  is  given  by  the  teacher  to  the 
recitations,  bj  showing  how  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  applied 
in  the  actual  business  of  life.  And  a  third  characteristic  of  the 
school  to  which  we  would  allude,  is  the  thorough  and  critical  drilling 
to  which  the  classes  are  subjected  in  the  school  exercises  (as  far  as 
time  will  allow),  particularly  in  the  reading,  spelling,  and  defining 
exercises,  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  are  allowed  to  watch  for 
mistakes  in  each  other,  and  correct  them  when  detected,  thus  creat- 
ing a  lively  interest  among  the  pupils,  and  cultivating  the  habit  of 
close  attention,  and  of  quick  and  accurate  discrimination. 

This  school,  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Principal,  is  some- 
times annoyed  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Barrows'  has  been,  by  the 
^  loafers  **  or  ^  stragglers,**  who  make  the  school  ^  a  place  for  staying 
when  nothing  of  interest  or  pleasure  outside  of  the  school-room  de- 
mands their  attention,**  and  a  similar  remedy  for  the  evil  is  suggested 
by  him. 

Mr.  Foster's  report  concerning  the  school  is  as  follows : 

Spbinofibld,  December  4th,  1862. 

Mr.  J.  Hooker, — Dear  Sir : — In  reviewing  the  records  of  the 
past  year,  and  calling  to  mind  the  toils,  trials,  and  partial  successes 
of  the  same,  many  noticeable  facts  recur,  which,  though  of  vital  im- 
portance in  their  relations  to  the  management  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  occurrence,  appear  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  deserve 
mention. 

Our  attendance,  on  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils,  has 
been  good ;  yet  we  have  those  who  seem  to  make  school  a  place  for 
staying  when  nothing  of  interest  or  pleasure  outside  of  the  school- 
room demands  their  attention.  This  class  of  pupils  seriously  impairs 
the  average  attendance  of  the  whole,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  some 
rule  may  be  adopted  by  the  Committee  in  reference  to  such  pupils, 
especially  as  it  respects  the  Grammar  schools,  that  will  efiectually 
check,  if  not  entirely  suppress  the  practice.  If  scholars  are  out  of 
school  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  for  the  circus,  or  pleasure-seeking  of 
any  kind,  I  question  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  with- 
out permission  from  the  Committee ;  and  if  any  should  persist  in  the 
practice  after  suitable  warning,  it  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
ground  for  absolute  dismissal  from  the  school  by  the  Committee. 
And  if  in  any  case,  pupils  stay  out  of  school  one,  two,  or  three  days 
a  week,  from  week  to  week  successively,  on  account  of  alleged  si^- 
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nessy  thej  should  be  requested  to  remain  out  entirelj  till  thej  are 
quite  welL 

It  seems  to  me  lliat  the  Committee  should  have  a  control  over 
pupils  who  place  themselves  under  instruction  so  far,  at  least,  that 
they  should  be  accountable  to  the  Committee,  through  the  teacher, 
for  every  day's  absence  after  entering  the  school ;  and  this  may  be 
effected  by  some  regulation  of  the  kind  referred  to  above,  if  thorough* 
ly  carried  out  Then  parents  will  know  what  to  expect  when 
pupils  are  sent  to  school.  The  excuses  obtained  from  parents,  or  by 
**  their  order,**  in  many  cases  are  easily  obtained,  and  are  of  very 
little  account. 

Our  attendance  was  lessened  much  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
during  the  wmter  term.  Twenty-one  were  absent,  sick  with  the 
measles,  sixty-six  weeks,  or  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  each. 

During  the  winter  term  of  1861-62  we  had  ten  pupils  that  were 
punctual  in  attendance ;  during  the  summer  term,  thirteen ;  and 
during  the  fall  term,  fourteen.  Of  these,  four,  viz.,  Abbie  L  Bissell, 
Louisa  A.  Reynolds,  Dwight  Alien,  and  H.  6.  Fisk  have  not  been 
absent  or  tardy  during  the  year. 

Four  have  been  punctual  for  two  terms,  viz.,  Bertie  Greenwood, 
George  Fiske,  Emma  C.  Finney,  and  Anna  A.  Finney.  Sixteen 
others  have  been  punctual  for  one  entire  term  of  the  year.  There 
are  still  others  who  have  failed  in  this  point  by  only  a  few  days  of 
unavoidable  absence. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  some  progress  has  been  made ;  pupils 
are  obedient  and  desirous  of  improvement,  thus  making  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  a  matter  of  no  serious  concern. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  F.  Foster. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  VUL 
All  the  schools  in  this  Ward  (except  the  Indian  Orchard  schools) 
labor  under  a  disadvantage,  the  very  oppoute  of  Uiat  which  so  greatly 
hinders  the  success  of  the  schools  in  the  central  sections.  They  are 
so  extremely  small,  that  there  cannot  be  in  them  the  emulation  and 
exciting  interest  which  usually  pervade  the  larger  schools,  and  exert 
a  salutary  influence  in  prompting  to  industrious  application.  If  the 
number  of  pupils  in  most  of  these  schools  could  be  nearly  doubled, 
it  would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  them.  There  is  another  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  prosperity  (applying  also  to  the  Indian 
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Orchard  schools),  and  that  is  the  great  diversity  among  the  pupils  in 
age  and  attainments,  rendenng  it  extremely  difficult  to  adopt  any 
classification  that  can  be  satisfactory. 

There  are  six  schools  in  this  Ward  as  follows : 

At  the  Indian  Orchard  village,  there  are  two,  viz :  an  Intermediate 
and  a  Primary.  The  Intermediate  has  been  during  the  last  year 
ander  the  charge  of  Miss  Emily  A.  Coe,  for  the  winter  and  part  of 
the  spring  terms ;  and  of  Miss  Mary  £.  Streeter  for  the  residue  of 
the  year,  who  is  also  the  teacher  for  the  present  winter  ternu  The 
whole  number  of  scholars,  with  the  average  attendance,  has  been  as 
follows,  viz :  winter  term,  whole  number  forty-seven,  average  attend- 
ance thirty-four ;  spring  and  fall  terms,  whole  number  thirty-seven, 
average  twenty-five.  The  school  is  composed  largely  of  pupils  of 
foreign  parentage,  who,  as  usual,  are  very  irregular  in  attendance. 
Both  the  above  teachers  have  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  for 
the  improvement  of  these  children  and  youth,  and  their  efforts  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

The  Primary  has  been  taught  the  whole  year  by  Miss  H.  F. 
Worthen ;  and  she  continues  to  be  the  teacher.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  and  the  average  of  attendance  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 
winter  term  seventy,  with  an  average  of  forty-one ;  spring  and  fall 
terms  ninety-one,  with  an  average  of  fifly-four.  The  children  in  this 
school  are  also  mostly  of  foreign  parentage,  and,  with  so  large  a  num- 
ber, and  so  variable  an  attendance,  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  with 
the  best  instruction,  a  school  can  make  very  remarkable  progress ; 
yet  Miss  Worthen  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  what  she  has  accom- 
plished in  teaching  these  children,  by  constant  and  persevering  efforts* 

Both  these  schools  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  been  more  or 
less  annoyed  and  disturbfid  by  some  interference  with  the  disciplinary 
management  of  the  teachers,  and  have  otherwise  occasionally  suffered 
irom  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  a  few  individuals.  Yet  the 
teachers  have  been  sustained  in  their  course  by  the  Committee,  as 
they  ever  will  be  in  maintaining  good  order  and  proper  discipline  in 
the  schools ;  and,  by  firm  but  kind  and  judicious  measures,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  have  thus  embarrassed 
them,  and  in  managing  their  schools  so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  Five  Mile  Pond  School  has  been  taught  the  whole  year  by 
Miss  Emily  J.  Brown,  and  it  is  still  under  her  charge.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  and  the  average  attendance  have  been  as  follows, 
viz :  winter  term  thirty,  with  an  average  of  twenty-four ;  spring  and 
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fall  terms  twentj-eight,  with  an  average  of  seventeen.  The  repotts 
of  the  Committees,  who  have  visited  the  school  during  the  year,  hmve 
represented  it  as  in  a  very  good  condition,  both  in  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral management  and  instructicHi,  and  the  deportment  and  proficiency 
of  the  pupils. 

The  Sixteen  Acres  School  was  taught  last  winter  by  Mr.  W.  I«. 
Phelps — ^in  the  spring  and  fall  terms  by  Miss  Phelps ;  and  now,  lor 
this  winter  term,  it  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Glover.  The 
number  of  scholars  and  the  average  attendance  have  been  as  follows, 
viz :  winter  term  thirty-five,  with  an  average  of  twenty-six ;  summer 
and  fall  terms  twenty-four,  with  an  average  of  fifteen.  During  the  last 
winter  the  good  order  and  dbcipline  of  the  school  were  not  so  ani- 
formly  preserved  as  is  desirable— owing  rather  to  the  disorderly  pio- 
peilsities  of  a  few  of  the  pupils,  than  to  any  want  of  skill  and  judg* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  though  this  was  a  famdranoe  to 
the  entire  success  of  the  school,  yet  many  of  the  pupils  (all  who 
were  so  disposed)  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  school  was 
never  in  better  order,  or  made  greater  proficiency,  than  during  the 
spring  and  fall  terms  under  Miss  Phelps ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  prospect  for  the  winter  is  quite  promising. 

The  Wachogue  School  was  taught  last  winter  by  Miss  Dolly  Ann 
Clark;  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms  by  Miss  Barker;  and  is  now 
taught  for  the  winter  term  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Grosvenor.  The  whole 
number  of  scholars  and  the  average  attendance  have  been  as  foHows, 
viz :  winter  term  thirty-four,  with  an  average  of  twenty-four ;  spring 
and  fall  terms  nineteen,  with  an  average  of  fourteen.  M^  Clark 
kept  the  school  four  terms,  and  under  her  care  and  instruction  it 
prospered  in  every  respect,  and  during  the  last  summer,  under  Miss 
Barker,  the  pupils  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies ;  and  at 
this  present  winter  term  it  has  opened  with  favorable  prospects. 

The  Putts  Bridge  School  during  the  year  has  been  taught  by  Wn 
Hyde ;  and  now,  at  the  present  winter  term  (Miss  Hyde  having  re- 
signed). Miss  Glidden  has  the  charge  of  it.  The  number  of  scholars, 
with  the  average  attendance,  has  been  as  follows,  viz  :  winter  term 
twenty-eight,  with  an  average  of  twenty-three ;  spring  and  ^1  terms 
thirty-four,  with  an  average  of  twenty-five.  During  the  year,  the 
school  has  made  great  improvement  in  respect  to  punctual  attendance, 
and  the  result  has  been  improvement  in  every  other  respect.  Under 
the  instruction  of  Miss  Hyde,  the  proficiency  made  by  the  popils 
was  very  gratifying ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  under  Miss 
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Glidden,  the  school  will  oontinae  to  prosper.    The  pupils  are  mostly 
of  foreign  parentage. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

During  the  last  winter,  J.  H.  Blair  as  Frincipa],  and  Boberl 
Faraons  as  Assistant,  had  charge  of  this  school.  It  commenced 
December  dd,  1861  and  was  contmued  till  about  the  middle  of 
March,  1862. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  members  of  the  school  during  the 
term  was  eighty-five ;  viz.,  fif)j  males,  and  thirty-five  females,  with 
an  average  weekly  attendance  of  about  sixty.  Others  attended,  but 
for  so  short  a  time,  or  so  irregularly,  as  not  to  be  accounted  members. 

The  school,  as  usual,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  of 
foreign  birth  or  of  foreign  parentage ;  and  being  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  (some  beginning  with  the  alphabet),  the  classification  was 
necessarily  very  imperfect, — a  serious  disadvantage,  as  in  other 
schools.  The  scholiffs  generally  manifested  an  earnest  desire  dili- 
gently to  improve  the  opportunity  afibrded  them  for  learning.  Their 
attendance  was  more  regular  than  it  had  been  usuaUy  in  this  school 
in  previous  years,  and  better  order  was  maintained ;  and,  by  indus- 
trious application,  under  the  patient  and  faithful  instruction  of  the 
teachers,  commendable  improvement  was  made  by  most  of  the  pupils, 
and,  in  some  cases  it  was  very  remarkable. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  this  winter  are  Joseph  Brown,  Prin- 
dpaly  and  Joseph  B.  Gardner,  Assistant  The  whole  number  in 
attendance,  as  regular  members,  is  about  one  hundred,  with  a  weekly 
average  of  about  seventy-five,  vis.,  thirty-five  males,  and  for^ 
females. 

Thus  far  the  scholars  have  engaged  with  much  interest  and  assi- 
duity in  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school,  affording,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  quietness  and  good  order  which  generally  prevail, 
tokens  of  the  successful  results  that  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
school  this  term,  under  the  guidance  and  teachings  of  those  who 
now  have  the  charge  of  it. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  be^nning  of  the  present  year,  the  teachers  of  the  city 
formed  an  Association,  having  for  its  general  object  their  individual 
benefit  and  improvement  as  teachers ;  and  with  the  view,  in  further- 
ance of  this  object,  of  hdfing  meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the 
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familiar  discussion  of  subjects  pertainiDg  to  their  duties,  fer  inta- 
ehanging  the  resolts  of  their  experience  in  the  school-room,  far 
mutual  encouragement  and  sympathy  under  common  triak  and  diffi- 
culties, and  for  cultivating  those  social  and  friendly  sentiments  wbidi 
should  bind  together  persons  engaged  in  the  same  common  puraoits. 

During  the  year,  meetings  of  the  Association  have  according 
been  held  once  in  three  or  four  weeks  each  term,  usually  oa  Satins 
day  afternoons,  in  the  High  school-room,  at  which  the  attendance  of 
the  teachers  has  been  quite  encouraging,  and  some  members  of  the 
Committee  have  also  generally  been  present  At  these  meetings, 
original  essays  are  read^  familiar  and  conversational  discussions  take 
place,  also  reading  and  other  like  exercises,  in  all  which  themembeis 
generally  (including  both  sexes)  participate. 

The  Association  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  favor,  and  itB 
beneficial  infiu^nce  is  already  manifest,  and  we  trust  will  become 
more  and  more  so,  not  only  in  the  improved,  but  in  the  more  vmfurm 
modes  of  conducting  and  teaching  the  schools*  One  good  efifect  it 
has  had,  if  no  other :  it  has  brought  the  teachers  together  at  stated 
times,  and  thus  made  them  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  Committee  have  not  thus  &r,  by  a  positive  rule,  made  it  im- 
perative upon  teachers  (as  is  done  in  some  phces)  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association;  yet  it  is  well  understood  that  it  is 
expected  of  them,  and  a  persistent  neglect  of  this  and  other  like 
means  of  self-improvement,  is  regarded  as  a  serious  delinqueni^  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher,  and  may  be,  either  of  itself,  or  in  oonnectioa 
with  other  failures  in  duty,  a  sufficient  ground  for  diflmifwal  from  the 
service.  

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  particularly  of  the  primary  and  intenne- 
diate  grades,  these  exercises,  of  the  free  and  simple  ebss^have  been 
introduced  to  a  partial  extent,  and  we  hope  will  become  more  and 
more  practiced.  So  far  as  they  have  been  adopted,  they  are  found 
exceedingly  salutary  in  their  influence  and  effects. 

While  the  health  of  the  body  is  promoted,  and  grace  and  strength 
are  imparted  to  the  various  positions  and  movements  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school-room,  habits  of  promptness  and  precision  in  action^  of 
quick  and  close  attention  are  cultivated,  which  are  of  great  present 
advantage,  in  every  department  of  study,  and  will  be  of  permanent 
value  in  after  life.     Moreover,  these  exercises  require  ready  and 
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cheerfal  sabmission  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  pupils  to  the  control  and  direo- 
lion  of  the  teacher,  and  thas  a  habit  of  obedience  is  formed  and 
strengthened,  that  is  of  essential  service  in  the  right  management  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  of  lasting  importance. 

None  of  our  schools  above  the  intermediate  grade,  except  the 
Central  street  Grammar  (Mr.  Foster^s),  have  adopted  these  exer- 
cises. In  this,  they  have  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  apparently 
with  much  advantage.  But  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades 
generally  there  seems  to  be,  from  some  caase,  an  aversion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  exercises  in  any  form  or  degree,  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  hitherto  peremptorily  insisted  upon  it,  even  as  a 
mere  matter  of  experiment;  yet  they  hope  this  aversion  will  give 
way  to  a  better  feeling. 

On  the  part  of  the  female  pupils,  there  appears  to  be  some  objec- 
tion on  account  of  the  present  fashion  in  the  dress  of  females,  as 
being  adverse  to  the  freedom  in  the  movements  of  the  arms  and 
person,  wbich  is  necessary  for  going  through  the  exercises  with 
gracefulness  and  ease.  All  we  have  to  say  about  this  is,  that  if  the 
general  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  our  schools  should  have  the 
effect  of  producing  an  entire  change,  or  even  but  a  modification  in 
the  previullng  fashion  of  the  female  costume  in  this  respect,  it  would 
be  a  result  that  would  fully  justify  the  measure,  and  at  which  all  should 
heartily  rejoice. 

The  Committee  have  only  recommended  the  frtit  gymnastic  exer- 
dses,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  timpU  modet  foiihout  apparatug^ 
and  that  only  in  the  way  of  experiment;  not  being  satisfied  them- 
selves how  fiur  they  may  be  practiced,  especially  in  the  schools  of  the 
higher  grades,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  studies. 


GOOD  OBBEB  AND  PROPER  DISCIPLINE. 
These  important  ends  are  secured,  we  believe,  in  most  of  our 
schools  mainly  by  moral  infiuences, — the  result  of  mutual  kindness 
and  good-will  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Tet  in  schools  like  oursi 
composed  of  children  of  great  diversity  in  character  and  tempera- 
ment,— subject  to  a  variety  of  infiuences  outside  of  the  school-room, 
fiivorable  or  unfavorable,  and  to  different  kinds  of  discipline  at  home, 
or  to  no  discipline  at  all, — ^it  is  obvious  that  different  and  various  ap^ 
pliances  must  be  employed  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline  in 
the  school  \  and,  if  we  mistake  not,^  in  mb6t,~^if  not  aU  our  Sffhoohi, 
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Juety  to  a  certain  degree,  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  gOTemment  of 
them  (in  some  much  more  than  in  others),  though  it  maj  not  always 
be  distinctly  apparent  in  its  influence.  And  such  fear  of  the  penalty 
following  disobedience,  may  answer  every  purpose,  and  often  does, 
in  the  restraint  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  disorderly,  without 
the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  in  a  single  case.  Yet  to  produce 
this  efiect,  teachers  must  be  always  invested  with  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing, and  the  fact  must  be  well  understood  by  the  scholaiB,  though 
the  power  may  never  be  called  into  exerdse. 

Every  judicious  teacher  of  right  feelings  will  endeavor,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  avoid  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  sustaining  his 
authority,  using  all  other  suitable  means  of  discipline  first ;  y^  with 
all  the  efforts  for  this  purpose,  the  necessity  will  sometimes  occur  in 
most  of  the  schools ;  and  when  it  does,  the  punishment  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  much  caution,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of 
inflicting  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  upon  the  pupiL 

For  flagrant  offenses,  or  for  a  course  of  obstinate  disobedience,  it  is 
proper  and  right,  especially  in  cases  where  the  transgressor  is  too  modi 
advanced  in  age  to  be  subjected  to  the  common  modes  of  punishment, 
to  suspend  him  from  the  school  for  a  time,  and  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Committee  for  disposaL  Yet  such  appeals  should  be  made  as  sel- 
dom as  possible ;  for  besides  being  an  annoyance  to  the  Committee^ 
the  direct  tendency  of  them  is  to  impair  the  teabhet^s  own  authority 
and  influence  in  his  schooL  Absolute  expulsion  or  dismissal  fiom 
the  school  belongs  exc^unWy  to  the  province  of  the  Committee,  bat 
Miay  be  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher.  Yet  this 
measure  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases;  for  the  theoiy 
of  our  free  school  system  is,  that  every  child,  between  the  age  of  jfee 
and  fifiMny  should  be  in  a  course  of  educational  training  in  fosw 
school ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  a  child  or  youth  is  so  obstinately  depraved 
that  hecaanot  be  safely  retained  in  the  common  school,  then  his  proper 
place  is  in  the  reform  school,  and  to  that  he  should  be  sent 

During  the  last  year,  the  schools  have  generally  been  free  fitnn 
any  serious  disturbances ;  yet  we  regret  to  say  that  there  have  been 
some  exceptions  to  this  statement  A  few  instances  have  occurred 
of  impertinent  interference  with  the  school  discipline  by  parents  or 
others,  not  only  in  the  way  of  complaint  and  taking  part  with  refrac- 
tory scholars  in  opposition  to  the  teacher,  but  also  by  rude  intmsioni 
into  the  school-room,  accompanied  with  abusive  and  threatening  hm- 
gnage  towards  the  teacher,  amounting  in  some  cases  almost  or  qoile 
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to  a  personal  assault  The  Committee  have  in  these  cases  been 
obliged  to  exercise  their  authority  in  adjusting  the  difficulties,  by  re* 
quiring  proper  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of  the  offenders,  with 
an  assurance  that  the  offense  should  not  be  repeated. 

The  Committee  are  determined  hereafter  effectually  to  protect 
both  the  schools  and  teachers  against  all  disturbances  of  this  kind, 
and,  if  need  be,  cause  the  offenders  to  be  prosecuted  and  subjected 
to  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  as  provided  by  law.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  take  suitable  precautionary  measures  for 
guarding  against  the  use  of  undue  and  improper  severity  of  punish- 
ment in  the  schools.  

During  the  past  year,  two  members  of  the  School  Committee  have 
died,  namely.  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Robert  Crossett 

Dr.  Osgood,  during  his  long  ministry  in  this  place  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation,  especially  in  the  common  schools,  and  for  many 
years,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  has  been  a  faithful 
and  active  member  of  the  School  Committee.  Always  punctual  at 
his  post  in  the  Committee-room — ^prompt  and  conscientiously  precise 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  that  devolved  upon  him — a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  school-room  for  the  lively  interest  he  manifested  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  pupils,  coupled  with  a  kind  and  condliap 
tory  manner, — his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  veneration 
and  affection  by  his  associates  in  office,  and  the  successive  classes  of 
teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  from  time  to  time  he  came  in  contact 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

Mr.  Crossett,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  but  for  a  comparatively  brief  period ;  but  he  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  with  earnestness  and  fidelity ;  and,  had  he  continued 
in  life,  his  usefulness  and  efficiency  would  have  become  more  and 
more  manifest  in  this  new  field  of  labor. 


In  the  review  we  have  taken,  in  this  report,  of  the  school  depart- 
ment in  its  various  aspects,  we  find  much  that  is  encouraging  and 
hopeful  for  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  which  embarrass  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  schools,  in  the  smallness  and  inconvenience  of  the  school- 
rooms, together  with  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  numbers,  yet,  we 
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betiere,  the  papfls  generally  liaye  made  a  degree  of  progress  snd 
improvement  much  beyond  what  conld  be  expected  nnder  sadi  dr- 
cnmstances. 

But  if  we  would  have  our  schools  keep  pace  with  those  in  odter 
cities  and  towns,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  so  as  to  reach  die 
same  high  degree  of  excellence  towards  which  they  are  verging  we 
must  provide  them  with  all  the  means  that  are  necessary  for  tins 
purpose.  Our  school-houses  must  be  ample,  pleasant  and  conTen- 
ient — ^the  teachers  capable,  faithfid  and  energetic — and  everTthing 
else  connected  with  the  schools  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  eo- 
terprise  and  progress  which  characterizes  the  present  times. 
In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOE£B,  Chairman. 

SPBDianBU)^  Beoember  31, 1862. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR, 

For  the  Tear  1862-68. 


Thb  school  year  comprises  fortyAvo  wed^  divided  into  three 
terms,  with  three  intervening  vacations  of  ten  weeks  in  all  (with  a 
short  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  wmter  term),  as  foUowa: 

WINTER  TBEIC 

BBOnSL  UDfOTH.  XHSflL 

Monday,  Dec.  8, 1862.     Sixteen  weeks.     Friday,  March  27, 1869. 
Vacation — three  we^s. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

BMnrS.  LSNGTB.  IKSM, 

Monday,  April  20, 1868.    Fourteen  weeks.    Friday,  July  24, 1868* 
Vacation — five  wrecks. 
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PALL  TERIL 

BKOIHS.  LENQTH.  IHD& 

Monday,  Aug.  81, 1868.     Twelve  weeks.     Friday,  Nov.  20, 18C8. 
Vacation — ^two  weeks. 

The  first  term  (winter  tenn)  of  the  next  school  year,  will  begin 
Monday,  Deoembw  7, 1868,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks,  as  usuaL 


DAILY   SCHOOL   SESSIONS. 

(Except  as  varied  by  special  pennisaioiL) 

Morning — fcom  nine  o*clock  to  twelve  o'clock  through  the  year. 

Afternoon — from  half  past  one  o'clock  to  half  past  four  o'dock, 
from  October  15  to  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  March  27,  except  the 
first  part  of  the  winter  to  the  recess,  during  which  time  the  schools 
dose  at  four  o'clock.  From  two  o'dock  till  five  o'dock,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  term,  April  20  till  October  15. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Examinations  for  admission-<-Friday  and  Saturday,  March  27 
and  28, 1868. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas  (December  25) ;  Washmgton's  Birthday  (Febraaxy 
22)  ;  Independence  Day  (July  4);  Thanks^ving  and  Fast  Days 
National  and  State.  Others  are  occasionally  allowed  by  special 
pennission  of  the  Committee. 


THE  ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL 
Begins  with  the  winter  term  of  the  Day  School,  and  cootinuea 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks. 


TABLE. 


t^OOATIOH. 


GcmrL  SLn*V 
Gmrt  SlTMl, 
Aiibiam  Hi-t 

GuLrml  St., 
8IAU  Stre«^ 
Ttrk  Strwt, 
State  Street, 
8tet«  Btrect, 
Brtdge  Su 
Anburti  St., 

OritraL  81., 
iDdl.lCl  fJKh^ 
Slau  bir««t, 

Bric^fi  St., 

SchfHvl  Street, 

Otertei  (4t^ 
0lufi«fl  Si., 
Tork  riLj-e*"i, 
B.  FtilOR  WL, 


a&Jj>E. 


RL((lL  School, 

Gnm.  Sch., 

OrMQ.  Sell., 
Qitm.  Bch.p 

Grmid.  eeh., 
]  at.  Qmm^ 
Int.  Gmn-r 
Itt  iDterm.f 
^  raterpi., 
Intermed'te, 
Ut  I  iiLerm., 

lat  InlLtirai., 
2>J  IctArai,, 
let  ItiLnrm.p 
i2dl  [utemi., 
Inlermpd'Hf, 
,Iiit*Tcrni4'ti', 

ad  TrimtiTjt 

1st  Frtmu?^ 
24  Prltniirj^ 
lit  PnmafyH 
3d  Primary, 


TKACHX&B, 


S.  Union.  Bl>    Sd  Piimjur, 


Inctliin  €>rch.i 
Jtliv^  Street, 
Cvn[r:iL  K(., 
Wonh    t^lru*t, 
Loi.s;  HlL1, 
CifU-Io  DJ*t., 
Wiv^  M.Pond 

WfcclljoSj.ue, 
PntLi  Ufldg«, 


PTituaiy, 
Phtunry, 
Primuy, 
Wind. 

Mlitd, 
Miiihd, 
ULi»d, 


Anel  Pirlili, 
:  M*rMr«t  BIih, 
^La^idU  B.  ButlDgt, 
iTbomu  H,  Tuekerp 
MeH&  N«irhAlS, 
T*lefte  Ki^wkull, 
J.  D.  StnittoD, 
UftrH«t  A.  Judd, 
cr]Arl«4  B^rrowSt 
E.  V.  Cidj. 

r..  F.  Foeitr. 
C  larm  J.  £At£ill, 
MiLtj  L.  AideD, 
Mn.  AmDlK  Habtufd, 
Cfcrrie  F,  Spoon  er. 
Surah  SkiiiDe]-^ 

Cftrrla  8.  LeOcud^ 
Funnj  Notthatn, 
ir^ttvM.  MotitAgu«. 

iCbra,  J»  Lootiiia, 
iM.  I^ubfl  DatibAT, 

M.  Eliia  Tyler, 
'ElU-n  Millar. 
riu%mTk  J.  Hurrla, 

Jme  A.  Hnit, 
jEmlill  E,  iJicltiflMiij 

A.i£.C;oUoa, 
k'^roUne  Burt, 

Miff  B.  StrHLcT, 
IM.  EitAGriSlu, 
I  Helen  B.  Hodi^Qtt, 

Lucy  a.  Fearl. 

iiiT*fe  Aicebcfloti, 

.HinqiOi  P.  BliUte, 

■E.  F.  Hftwkf. 

Am^CLdik  Eiiti, 
JUoil^  Aitti  Ciuk, 

(Marthk  C&lhoQD, 
jLiKEleS.  Ajihltij. 

IK.  Anii«tieKeWel], 

M»rj  L.  Croiici^ 

a«orgUaa  Moore, 
Em  IDA  I^.  KtwktJifl, 
H.  F.  WonlieD,, 
Harriet  AdBoiii, 
LoulJia  &Artletl, 
Mamt  E,  KeptitfT, 
Metriid*  U.  Chk'rlei, 
Jo«t!ph  B.  GAFdner, 
Emily  J.  Erowii„ 
£4ifBi4l  W.Ci]oT€r. 
Iljurld  Cf.  f:ro»p^D.]r, 

LiitkQ  ^.  Uliddun, 
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SCHOOL   OOMMnTEE-1864. 


TEBH  EZPIBSa 

At  large-J^OSIAH  HOOKER,  December  81, 1864. 
Ward  1— R.  B.  HILDEETH,  «  " 

2— JAMES  E.  McINTIEE,  «  " 

8— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  December  81,  1865. 
4— FRANCIS  TIFPANY,  « 

6— HORACE  KTBBE,  « 

6— J.  G.  CHASE,  December  81,  1866. 

T— WILLIAM  W.  GARDNER,     «  " 

8— A.  J.  PLITMER,  "  " 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairmim. 
JAMES  E.  McINTIRE,  Secretary. 


REPORT 

Of  THE 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  of  Springfield,  for  the  year 
1863,  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report,  as  follows  : 

Prom  the  books  of  the  City  Treasurer  we  derive  the 
subjoined  financial  statement  relating  to  the  school 
department : 

RESOURCES  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Appropriation  by  the  City  Council  for  Teachers'  Wages, 

Fuel,  Furniture,  Books,  &c, 
Appropriation  for  repairs, 
Income  of  City  School  Fund, 
Income  of  Surplus  Revenue, 
Income  of  State  School  Fund, 
Received  for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  scholars. 


EXPENDITURES. 
Paid  wages  of  Teachers  of  the  Day  Schools, 
**    wages  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Evening  School, 
^    for  Fuel,  Furniture,  Books,  &c. 
**    for  repairs, 

^    appropriation  for  services  of  School  Committee, 
^    Superintendent  of  Streets  for  repairing  walks,  &c., 

Amount  of  expenditures,  $23,301 .11 

Deducting  the  amount  of  expenditures  from  the  amount 
of  appropriations  and  receipts  as  above  stated,  and 
it  shows  an  unexpended  balance  in  favor  of  the 
department  of  $360  08 


$20,500  00 

2,000  00 

412  74 

108  00 

6S3  45 

7  00 

$23,661  19 

$19,293  04 

122  50 

2,296  02 

915  05 

650  00 

24  50 
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The  expenditures  of  the  year  1863  exceed  those  of  the 
preceding  year  in  the  sum  of  $1,627.12.  This  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  advance  made  in  the  wages  of  teachers, 
in  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  expenses  of-  living, 
and  to  the 'establishment  of  three  new* schools,  to  meet  as 
far  as  we  could,  with  the  limited  school  room  furnished  by 
the  City  Government,  the  substantial  and  pressing  wants 
of  the  people  in  respect  to  school  accommodations ;  and 
it  must  be  expected  hereafter  that  the  expenditures,  will 
greatly  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  the  City  advances  in 
population  and  wealth.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  this,  which  every  intelligent  and  liberal  minded  citi- 
zen must  see  and  appreciate,  and  be  ready  cheerfully 
to  meet. 

THE  SCHOOLS— NUMBER,  GRADES,  LOCATION,  Ac 

The  number  of  Day  Schools  is  forty-three,  which  with 
the  adult  Evening  School,  kept  during  the  winter  months, 
makes  the  whole  number /ari^-/oMr. 

The  Day  Schools  are  classed,  in  respect  to  grade,  as 
follows :  One  High  School,  four  Grammar  Schools^  two 
Intermediate  Grammar  Schools,  fourteen  Intermediate 
Schools,  seven  Mixed,  fifteen  Primaries. 

They  are  located,  in  respect  to  the  Wards,  as  follows: 
Ward  L  contains  ten  schools.  Ward  II.  ten  (besides 
the  High  School.)  Ward  III.  one  Primary.  Ward  IV. 
one  Primary.  Ward  V.  six  schools.  Ward  YI.  three. 
Ward  VH.  five.    Ward  VIH.  six.    ' 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  (besides  the 
two  who  have  charge  of  the  Evening  School  for  the  win- 
ter) is  sixty-three,  viz :  seven  male  and  fifty-six  female 
teachers.  There  are  six  male  teachers  permanently 
employed,  viz :  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  the 
Principals  of  the  four  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Teacher 
of  the  Charles  street  First  Intermediate.  Occasionally 
male  teachers  are  employed  in  some  of  the  Mixed  Schools 
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for  the  winter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sixteen  Acres  School 
the  present  season. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended 
during  the  year,  or  parts  of  the  year,  in  the  several  classes 
of  schools,  together  with  the  average  attendance,  is  as 
follows : 


ATRMSAJICB 


High  School,  184  100 

Grammar  Schools,  453  357 

Intermediate  Schools,  1,270  788 

Primary  Schools,  1,678  927 

Mixed  Schools,  273  170 


3,808         2,343 
Number  of  children  o{  foreign  parentage  attending  school 
the  whole  year,  or  a  part  of  the  year,  so  as  to  be  regis- 
tered as  members,  1,663 
Number  of  scholars  under  five  years  who  have  attended,  18 
Number  of  scholars  oyer  fifteen  years  who  have  attended,          846 
Whole  number  of  children  in  the  City  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen,  May  1,  1863,  as  returned  by  the 
Assessors,                                                                        3,341 
Whole  number  May  1, 1862,                                                 3,090 

Showing  an  increase  from  May  1, 1862,  to  May  1, 1863,  of       251 
Increase  from  May  1, 1860,  to  May  1, 1862 — ^two  years — 

(as  appears  by  last  year's  report,)  618 

Showing  an  increase  in  three  years  of  869 

Annexed  to  this  report  is  a  Tabular  View  of  the 
schools,  also  a  School  Calendar  for  the  school  year 
1863-^. 

SCHOOt-HOUSES.— URGENT  CALL  FOB  MORE.— HOW 
SHALL  rr  BE  ANSWERED. 

In  the  annual  school  report  of  last  year,  the  Committee 
set  before  their  fellow-citizens  the  extremely  straitened  cir- 
camstances  of  oar  schools  in  respect  to  school-rooms,  and 
2 
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urged  the  importance  of  providing  immediate  relief — 
accompanied  with  the  presentation  of  Bpecific  plana  for 
this  purpose ;  and  subsequently  by  an  appeal  through  the 
public  press,  they  presented  the  matter  more  in  detail,  in 
the  hope  that  such  an  "Interest  would  be  awakened  as 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  adoption,  by  the  City  Author- 
ities, of  adequate  measures  of  relief.  Consultations  were 
also  had  from  time  to  time  between  the  School  Committee 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  City  Council,  with 
a  view  to  the  same  end.  And  yet,  thus  far,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  answer  to  these  appeals  at  all  conmiensurate 
with  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

Two  measures  only  have  been  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  for  the  relief  of  the  schools,  one  of  which  was 
carried  into  effect  early  in  the  year,  and  the  other  is  now 
in  process  of  execution.  The  former  was  simply  the 
fitting  up  and  fiirnishing  of  two  school  rooms  in  the  old 
town  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fifty  scholara 
each.  This  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  jprovi- 
sion,  as  the  room^  have  no  school  yards  connected  with 
them,  and  the  location  is  in  other  respects  entirely  unsuit- 
able. It  affords  also  but  a  partial  relief,  as  the  pressure 
upon  the  schools  is  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

The  other  measure  referred  to  as  having  been  initiated 
but  not  yet  completed,  is  the  building  of  an  addition  to 
the  Oak  street  school-house  on  Armory  Hill,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  group  of  schools  in  that  section. 
This  will  furnish  two  school-rooms  for  single  schools  of 
fifty  scholars  each,  and  when  completed  will  afford  the 
desired  relief  to  these  schools  in  their  present  necessities. 
Some  additional  land,  however,  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
give  the  scholars  a  suitable  play-ground. 

And  yet,  taking  the  whole  City  together,  with  a  pro- 
spective  reference  to  the  future,  these  measures  of  relief 
are  of  very  little  account  in  view  of  what  is  really  wanted. 
The  pressure  in  question  is  growing  upon  us  from  year  to 
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year.  The  return  of  the  Assessors,  made  the  present 
year,  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  City  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  May  1,  1863,  shows  an  increase 
daring  the  year  ending  at  that  time,  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-ime  ;  and  so  long  as  the  City  continues  to  advance  in 
business  and  prosperity,  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  school- 
going  children  every  year.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  obvious  that  unless  the  City  Government  speedily  inter- 
pose and  provide  the  necessary  relief,  a  considerable  por- 
tipn  of  the  rising  generation  among  us,  will  be  without  the 
common  advantages  of  education,  and  our  schools,  too, 
will  rapidly  decline  in  character  and  usefulness. 

In  view  then  of  this  crisis  in  the  school  department,  the 
Committee  deem  it  their  duty  definHely  to  indicate  the 
mode  of  relief,  which  from  their  own  observation  and 
experience  and  the  testimony  of  others,  they  believe  to 
be  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  object  to  be  attained; 
and  in  doing  this,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing that  the  system,  so  far  as  practicable  and  suitable  to 
our  circumstances,  be  introduced  here,  which  other  cities 
like  our  own  in  size  and  character,  have,  with  entire  suc- 
cess, adopted  in  such  sections  within  their  limits,  as  were 
of  the  proper  denseness  of  population.  That  the  plan  or 
system  referred  to  may  be  clearly  understood,  an  outline 
of  it  is  subjoined,  together  with  a  special  application  to 
our  own  circumstances.    It  is  briefly  as  follows : 

XTpon  a  lot,  within  the  district  or  section  to  be  provided 
for,  convenient  in  size  and  location,  and  to  be  properly 
enclosed,  a  spacious  school-house  is  erected  of  two  or 
more  stories  in  hight,  sufficient  to  accommodate  six  hun- 
dred or  more  pupils,  properly  distributed  into  apartments 
for  the  difiTerent  grades  of  pupils,  and  well  famished  with 
all  the  appurtenances  and  arrangements  in  reference  to 
ventilation,  physical  exercise,  neatness,  order,  &:c.,  usually 
found  in  modem  school  edifices ;  and  in  the  construction 
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of  the  bnilding  every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  health 
of  the  pupils  and  their  personal  security  in  other  respects. 

The  building  thus  provided  is  occupied  by  one  large 
school  composed  of  several  sections  or  departments,  com* 
prising  the  difierent  grades  of  pupils  between  the  High 
School  and  the  Primary — the  number  in  each  subordinate 
section  not  to  exceed  fifty,  and  each  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
single  teacher.  The  highest  department  is  the  Grammar, 
and  this  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  gentleman  aa 
the  Principal,  who  is  also  the  principal  and  responsible 
head  of  the  whole  school,  and  as  such,  superintends  and 
regulates  the  whole  and  the  several  departments,  in 
respect  to  instruction,  discipline,  order,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  school— subject, 
however,  to  the  rules  and  directions  of  the  School  Com* 
mittee*  r 

The  characteristic  feature  and  excellence  of  this  system 
is,  that  by  combining  the  grammar  with  the  subordinate 
grades  under  a  single  organisation  in  the  same  building, 
it  secures  an  efficient  superintendence,  as  well  as  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  regulation  in  all  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion, classification  and  management.  The  want  of  this 
element  has  been  a  marked  defect — fi'om  the  necessity  of 
the  case — ^in  the  arrangements  of  most  of  our  schools  and 
school-houses.  By  a  recent  measure  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee,  (more  particularly  noticed  in  another 
place)  this  defect  has  b^en  partially  remedied,  where  it  is 
practicable,  by  giving  to  the  Grammar  School  Principals 
a  supervisory  power,  to  some  extent,  over  the  subordinate 
schools  in  the  same  building,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

But  in  the  center  district  or  section  of  the  City,  this 
system  of  superintendence  cannot  be  applied  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  schools  and  school-houses 
therein : — ^And  the  State  street  schools,  in  connection 
with  the  schools  in  the  town  hall,  afford  a  striking  illus- 
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tration  of  the  defect  referred  to,  and  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  it.  Here  are  six  schools  comprising  nearly  five  hun- 
dred scholars,  connected  together  as  graded  schools,  and 
under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  ten  female  teachers, 
all  of  whom  are  ahundantly  qualified  to  ieachihe  classes 
of  pupils  committed  to  their  care — (much  more  so  than 
most  teachers  of  the  other  sex  would  be) ;  and  yet  these 
schools  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  under  their  present 
arrangement,  a  common  Principal  at  the  head  of  them, 
and  therefore  must  labor  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  without  that  immediate  superintendence  which 
would  be  supplied  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Here  then,  in  the  center  district  of  the  City,  there  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  place  for  the  introduction  at  once  of 
the  system  above  delineated.  Within  a  comparatively 
narrow  compass  there  is  a  large  and  dense  population, 
and  here  is  the  greatest  pressure  upon  the  schools. 
Within  its  limits  there  are,  besides  the  High  School,  twelve 
schools  of  the  different  grades,  viz :  one  Grammar,  six 
Intermediate,  and  five  Primary,  with  about  one  thousand 
pupils  belonging  to  them,  besides  the  many  others  in  the 
district,  who  would  attend  if  they  could  be  properly 
accommodated. 

If,  then,  a  school-house  of  the  character  and  dimensions 
described,  were  erected  on  some  central  and  convenient 
lot  in  this  section,  the  Court  street  Grammar  School, 
together  with  a  large  portion,  if. not  the  whole,  of  the 
pupils  belonging  to  the  intermediate  grades,  would  be 
placed  in  the  new  building,  and  being  combined  and 
arranged  under  one  organization,  would  form  a  school  of 
six  hundred  or  more  pupils,  divided  into  appropriate  sec- 
tions or  departments,  properly  classified ;  the  subordinate 
sections  to  consist  of  about  fifty  pupils  each,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  yet  all  under  the 
supervision  and  government  of  one  principal  and  respon- 
sible head,  as  before  specified. 
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In  this  way,  besides  secnriDg  the  advantages  of  a  sys- 
tematic classification  of  the  pupils^  and  an  efficient  super- 
intendence, the  great  pressure  upon  the  schools  will  be 
relieved;  and  we  shall  moreover  have,  what  we  have  not 
now,  a  school  edifice  of  a  model  character,  and  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  our  wants. 

The  present  school-houses  can  he  used  for  the  Primary 
and  other  schools;  as  far  as  necessary  and  suitable,  or 
otherwise  be  disposed  of,  as  may  be  judged  best.  The 
High  School  building  also  can  then  be  appropriated  exclu^ 
sively  to  the  use  of  the  High  School,  and  the  purpose  bo 
long  contemplated  be  carried  into  effect,  of  establishing, 
in  connection  with  the  school,  a  secondaiy  or  initiatoiy 
department  for  the  English  and  other  preparatory  studies, 
together  with  some  elementary  instruction  in  the  classics. 

The  only  other  district  where  a  new  school-house  is 
needed  at  the  present  time,  is  in  Ward  one,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  it,  where  a  temporary  provision  was 
adopted  about  two  years  since,  by  occupying  as  a  school 
room  a  room  in  the  City  Almshouse,  which  was  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose.  Yet  this  is  manifestly  an  unsuitable 
place  for  such  a  school.  A  lot  of  land  may  be  selected 
from  the  City  Farm  and  appropriated  to  this  object,  whicli 
would  be  convenient  in  location,  and  otherwise  suitable 
as  a  site  for  a  school-house ;  and  in  building  a  house,  we 
would  recommend  that,  though  it  be  needed  at  present 
only  for  one  school,  it  be  constructed  of  two  stories,  so  as 
to  provide  for  another  school  when  wanted.  An  enlarge* 
ment  also  of  the  Auburn  street  Grammar  school-house 
(unless  a  new  building  is  erected),  and  also  the  Charles 
street  school-house  may  be  judged  necessary  soon,  in 
order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district. 

VENTILATION  OP  SCHOOL-ROOMS,  &c. 
The  importance  of  keeping  the  school-room  uniformly 
supplied  with  pure  air  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
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A  proper  ventilation  is  of  great  value  in  fitting  the  pupils, 
by  its  invigorating  influence,  for  the  various  exercises  of 
the  school ;  but  above  all,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  in 
respect  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  And  now 
that  our  schools  are  crowded  with  children  to  an  excess 
beyond  all  former  years,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  this 
matter  receive  careful  attention.  And  yet  in  most  of  our 
school-rooms  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for  venti- 
lation that  is  entirely  effectual  in  its  operation,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  no  means  at  all  are  furnished 
for  this  purpose,  but  what  belongs  to  all  buildings,  viz : 
the  opening  of  doors  and  of  windows.  And  we  fear  also 
that  many  of  our  teachers  do  not  fully  avail  themselves  of 
what  means  they  have  for  preserving  a  pure  atmosphere 
in  their  rooms.  Where  there  is  no  provision  for  main- 
taining a  uniform  circulation  of  air  by  a  suitable  ventilat- 
ing process,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  windows  occa- 
sionally let  down,  and  once  at  least  each  session,  at  the 
recess  (when  the  weather  will  permit)  the  windows  and 
doors  should  be  thrown  open  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
the  room  a  thorough  airing.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary when  the  room  is  much  crowded. 

A  new  mode  of  ventilating  school-houses  and  other 
public  buildings,  has  recently  been  invented  by  Luther 
Bobinson  of  Boston,  and  has  been  adopted  successfully 
in  many  school  buildings,  both  in  that  City  and  other 
places ;  and  under  the  authority  of  the  City  Council,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  it  has  been  introduced  here,  in  the 
Central  Street  school-house,  and  in  one  of  the  recitation 
rooms  of  the  High  School,  and  thus  far  it  has  proved 
entirely  successful  in  its  operation ;  and  if  it  continues  to 
give  satisfaction,  it  will  probably  be  thought  advisable  to 
apply  it  generally  to  our  present  school  buildings,  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  adopt  it  hereafter  in  all  cases  of  build- 
ing a  new  school-house. 

Intimately  connected  with  ventilation,  is  the  preserving 
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of  a  proper  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Often  we 
find  the  school-room  too  hot  or  too  cold,  and  the  effect  of 
the  fluctuation  is,  like  that  of  impure  air,  to  impair  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  their  power 
of  mental  application.  The  cause  may  sometimes  be  the 
imperfect  or  defective  modes  used  in  warming  the  rooms ; 
and  whenever  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  they  should  at 
once  be  changed  by  the  school-house  agent  for  such  as  are 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  the  difficulty  is  owin^ 
sometimes  to  the  want  of  promptness  and  care  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  the  fires,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the 
teacher  in  giving  proper  directions  concerning  them 
during  school  hours,  so  as  to  regulate  the  temperature  and 
keep  it  at  a  uniform  degree.  A  thermometer  would  be 
of  great  use  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  supplied  in 
every  school-room.  The  temperature  that  is  considered 
most  suitable  for  a  school-room  is  about  seventy  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  also  pertinently  mention  the 
importance  of  preserving  neatness  and  order  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  school-room  and  of  the  premises  out- 
side of  the  building,  as  conducive  not  only  to  the  comfort 
and  success  of  the  school,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of 
desirable  habits  in  the  pupils.  Negligence  or  untidineaa 
on  the  part  of  a  teacher  in  these  or  other  matters  of  duly, 
will  of  course  have  an  unhappy  influence  upon  the  school. 
In  respect  to  the  proper  care  and  order  of  the  school- 
building,  and  especially  of  the  premises  outside  of  the 
school-room,  the  services  of  the  school-house  agent,  when- 
ever necessary,  will  be  promptly  rendered  in  aid  of  the 
teachers'  efforts  in  this  behalf. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 
There  are  now  forty-three  schools  in  the  City;  and  so 
long  as  no  provision  is  made  by  the  City  Government  for 
their  supervision  by  a  competent  Superintendent  whoOy 
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devoted  to  this  worky  with  an  adequate  compensation,  the 
Committee  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duty  as  perfectly, 
as  a  proper  attention  to  their  own  individual  concerns  and 
avocations  will  allow ;  and  they  are  quite  sure  they  do 
this  to  as  full  an  extent  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  Committee,  composed  of  men  who  are  for 
the  most  part  absorbed  in  other  matters  as  the  main  ob- 
ject of  pursuit,  cannot  give  that  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort to  the  schools  in  their  supervision,  which  this  im- 
mense interest  demands,  and  which  can  only  be  given  by 
a  Superintendent  specially  appointed  to  this  duty^  and  with 
no  other  business  to  distract  his  attention.  This  matter 
has  frequently  been  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
City  Council  in  the  annual  school  reports,  and  in  other 
forms,  yet  thus  far  without  success. 

In  the  want  of  such  a  Superintendent,  the  Committee 
avail  themselves  of  every  expedient  to  secure  as  complete 
a  supervision  as  under  the  circumstances  can  be  attained. 

With  this  view,  they  have  recently  adopted  (as  before 
alluded  to)  a  measure  in  reference  to  the  different  groups 
of  graded  schools  (except  those  in  the  Center  District) 
which,  they  believe,  will  be  followed  by  most  favorable 
results  in  the  due  regulation  and  management  of  these 
schools.  By  this  new  arrangement,  the  Principals  of  the 
several  Grammar  schools  (except  the  Court  street)  and  of 
the  first  Intermediate  Charles  street  school,  are  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  and  for  special  purposes,  invested  with  a  su- 
pervisory power  over  the  groups  of  schools  with  which 
their  own  are  respectively  connected. 

The  order  of  the  Committee  in  this  matter  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  each  case,  varying  only  according  to  the 
circumstances ;  and,  to  show  what  it  is,  the  one  that  con- 
cerns directly  the  schools  on  Armory  Hill,— comprising 
the  East  Union  and  Oak  street  schools — ^is  subjoined  as 
follows :  j,,.^'^ :. 
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''  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  of  the  East  Un- 
ion street  Grammar  School,  to  exercise  a  general  super* 
intendence  over  the  group  of  schools  connected  with  hia 
own  as  graded  schoolsy-^onsisting  of  the  East  Union  and 
Oak  street  schools, — and  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
may  prescribe  roles  for  the  dae  regulation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  on  the  premises  around  the  school-houses, 
and  in  ihe  adjoining  streets,  and  shall  take  cognizance  of 
all  misdemeanors  committed  on  said  premises  or  streets, 
whether  by  pupils  belonging  to  the  Grammar  or  the  subor- 
dinate schools,  and  administer  or  cause  to  be  administo^ 
proper  discipline  in  such  cases**also  to  aid  in  the  interior 
discipline  of  the  schools,  when  requested  by  the  teaehera 
respectively  of  the  same, — also  to  regulate  and  direct  aa 
to  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
to  advise  with  the  teachers  in  respect  to  the  classification 
and  course  of  studies  in  their  respective  schools ;  and,  for 
the  above  purposes,  he  may  visit  said  schools  as  often  aa 
he  shall  think  it  necessary  and  proper. 

^^  Provided  however,  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  super- 
intendence, he  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  School  Committee ;  and  from  time  to  time  shall 
make  a  report,  either  oral  or  written,  as  to  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  schools,  so  placed  under  his  super* 
vision,  to  the  chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  or  to  the 
member  of  the  Committee  in  the  fifth  Ward,  whenever 
requested  by  either  of  them." 

The  Committee  also,  in  the  matter  of  supervision,  avail 
themselves  of  the  ejQicient  services  of  the  school-house 
agents.  By  the  ordinance  of  the  City  establishing  tiiie 
office,  these  agents  take  the  place  o^  and  are  successors 
to  the  former  prudential  or  district  Committees,  and  as 
such  they  are  in  some  respects  the  executive  officers  of 
the  school  department,  and  are  under  obligation,  as  pre* 
scribed  by  law,  to  render  assistance  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  superintendents 
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of  the  Bcboola.  The  City  ordinance  also  provides  that 
they  shall  be  "  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  respect  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.'* 

One  branch  of  the  duties  of  the  school-house  agents  is 
to  see  that  the  wants  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  fuel, 
furniture,  repairs,  and  other  "things  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  the  scholars  "  be  fully  supplied ;  and  it  is  more- 
over their  special  province,  as  the  name  of  the  ofKce  im- 
plies, to  take  care  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  sur- 
rounding premises,  with  the  property  contained  therein, 
and  to  see,  in  co-operation  with  the  teachers,  that  the 
eame  are  kept  in  proper  order  and  neatness;  and  to  cause 
all  oflfenders,  who  are  guilty  of  disfiguring,  marring,  or  in 
any  way  injuring  the  school  property,  or  of  disturbing  or 
interrupting  the  schools,  or  otherwise  committing  tres- 
passes within  the  school-house  premises,  to  be  subjected  to 
proper  discipline,  and  if  necessary,  to  a  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  law.  It  is  also  a  part  of  their  duty  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committee  in  efforts  to  reclaim  truant  and  vagrant 
children,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  influences  and  in- 
structions of  the  school-room. 

In  these  and  various  other  ways,  the  Committee  have 
ever  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  school-house  agents,  and  have  found  their  ser- 
vices of  essential  aid  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  the  supervision  of  the  school  department 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  review  it  is  not  proposed  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  several  schools  under  our 
supervision,  or  to  exhibit  in  detail  their  operations  and 
progress  during  the  yeah  80  far  as  the  High  School  and 
the  several  Grammar  Schools  ar^  concerned,  we  shall 
allow  the  Principals  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the 
reporte    which  they  have  presented  of  their  respective 
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schools ;  and  so  full  and  satisfactory  are  these  reports  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  occasion  to  add  anything 
to  what  they  contain.  And  in  respect  to  the  other  schools, 
we  shall  only  specially  note  sach  matters  concerning 
them  as  may  be  deemed  of  marked  importance  and  interest. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  though  subject,  in  some  respects,  to  serious 
disadvantages,  has  made  commendable  progress  during 
thQ  year.  The  Principal  and  his  associates  have  labored 
faithfully  and  successfully  in  pnHfnoting  the  advancement 
of  their  pupils ;  and  it  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
devotion  and  extra  efforts  in  its  behalf,  that  it  now  holds 
the  high  position  that  it  does.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  Miss  Caroline  Burt  was  appointed  a  third  assistant, 
and  has  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  corps  of 
teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  the  school  passed 
through  the  usual  public  examination  in  the  presence  of 
the  Committee,  and  of  parents  and  others  interested  ia 
the  school ;  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  the 
Committee  made  a  special  examination  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  several  studies,  which  they  had  been  pursu- 
ing during  the  term,  the  classes  being  assigned  to  the 
different  members  of  the  Committee  for  this  purpose. 
At  both  examinations  the  pupils  generally  acquitted  them* 
selves  with  much  credit  to  their  reputation  as  scholars; 
the  last  especially,  which  was  more  particular  and  critical 
than  the  public  examinations  usually  are,  was  highly  sat> 
isfactory  to  the  Committee,  evincing  thorough  iiistruction 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  a  diligent  improvement 
by  the  pupils  generally,  of  the  opportunities  and  means 
of  learning  which  they  had  enjoyed. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  which  have  heretofore  hin- 
dered the  prosperity  of  the  school,  have,  we  are  happy  to 
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say,  been  to  a  great  extent  supplied.  In  the  department 
of  music,  a  professed  teacher  has  been  employed  during 
||ie  two  last  terms  of  the  year,  and  has  given  lessons  reg- 
ularly twice  a  week.  In  these  exercises  all  the  scholars 
have  been  required  to  participate,  and  thus  far  the  success 
has  been  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
measure.  So  also  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  modem 
languages,  Mr.  Wertheim,  has  been  employed  to  give 
lessons  in  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  the 
classes  under  his  instruction  have  made  satisfactory  profi- 
ciency. In  respect  to  drawing,  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  it  incidentally,  yet  there  is  still  wanting  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  from  a  teacher  qualified  to  train 
pupils  in  this  useful  and  beautiful  accomplishment. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  school  what  it  should  be, 
changes  of  a  more  radical  and  important  character  are 
necessary  in  its  arrangements.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Principal,  besides  the  general  supervision  of  the  school,  is 
obliged  to  perform  the  duties  and  labors  which  ought 
properly  to  be  distributed  among  two  or  three  teachers,  as 
is  done  in  other  High  Schools.  The  classical  department, 
for  instance,  is  entirely  under  his  charge,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  the  jun- 
ior classes ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  with  all  his  cares  and 
responsibilities,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote  to  it  the 
time  and  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  If, 
therefore,  the  community  desire  the  school  to  be  made 
more  thoroughly  a  classical  institution,  either  the  Princi- 
pal must  be  relieved  from  other  labors,  so  as  to  have  suit- 
able time  for  giving  more  particular  and  critical  instruc- 
tion in  this  department,  or  another  teacher  should  be  sup- 
plied to  take  the  whole  charge  of  it. 

Another  still  more  important  step  is  necessary  to  give 
the  school  the  position  which  it  ought  to  hold  as  a  High 
School,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
demanded  by  public  sentiment.    The  High  School  build- 
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ing,  as  has  often  been  recommended,  shonid  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  this  scbooly  and  a  second  or  initiatory 
department  be  established  in  the  lower  room,  in  which 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  earlier  stadies  of  the  Eng- 
lish coarse,  together  with  elementaiy  instruction  in  the 
classics — ^the  more  advanced  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
room  now  occupied  by  the  school,  and  all  to  be  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Principal. 

The  Committee  are  aware  that  to  carry  the  above  meas- 
ures fully  into  effect^  larger  means  are  necessary  than  have 
hitherto  been  supplied,  but  when  they  are  supplied,  the 
Committee  will  take  care  that  there  shall  be  no  remis^^ 
ness  on  their  part  in  so  applying  them,  as  to  elevate  the 
school  in  all  respects,  to  tiie  standard  of  the  best  High 
Schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

This  communication  contains  many  interesting  &cto 
and  statistics  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  school — and  suggests  also  desirable  improvements  r^ 
specting  its  classification  and  general  arrangements — bb 
well  as  other  matters  of  vital  importance  to  its  future  proa- 
perity  and  success — all  which  we  commend  to  the  carefol 
consideration  of  our  citizens — ^it  is  as  follows: 


Springfield  Hiqh  School,  December,  1868.  * 

JOSIAH  HOOKBR,  ESQ., 

Chairman  of  the  School  OmvmiUu : 

Sir  :  In  reporting  the  condition  and  operatiqns  of  th« 
High  School  during  the  past  year,  but  little  -more  can  be 
said  than  that  we  have  passed  through  our  routine  of 
duties  with  about  our  usual  success.  Our  pupils  have 
enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  physical  health  and  vigor. 
▲  considerable  number  of  our  boys  have  been  taken  from 
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tiieir  studies  prematurely,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
war.  One  has  enlisted  from  our  ranks  into  the  army,  and 
several  have  left  to  fill  places  made  vacant  by  those  who 
have  enlisted,  or  have  entered  the  armory,  and  other 
places  of  business,  under  a  strong  inducement  of  liberal 
pecuniary  compensation.  Hence  the  average  attendance 
has  not  been  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  large  an  increase  of  population  in  the  City.  But  it 
should  be  understood  that  while  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  has  been  materially  increased,  comparatively 
few  of  those  who  have  recently  become  residents  are  qual- 
ified for  admission  to  this  school.  Passing  through  the 
subordinate  grades,  in  due  time  the  number  of  candidates 
will  be  much  larger,  when  more  liberal  provision  must 
be  made,  or  the  working  capacity  of  the  institution  will 
be  more  seriously  crippled  than  ever. 

During  the  last  winter  term,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Strickland 
was  employed  a  part  of  each  day,  as  an  assistant,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Kilbon. 
She  performed  her  duties  faithfully  and  successfully ;  but 
the  limited  time  she  was  employed  each  day,  did  not 
alBbrd  the  necessary  amount  of  assistance*  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  term.  Miss  Caroline  Burt  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  third  assistant,  and  in  this 
position  has  rendered  very  satisfactory  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. At  that  time  also,  Mr.  Alexander  Wertheim,  a 
native  of  Germany,  Was  employed  to  instruct  classes  in 
the  German  and  French  languages.  He  has  taught  three 
classes  four  days  in  the  week,  numbering  between  twenty 
and  thirty  pupils  in  both  languages.  His  services  have 
been  very  acceptable,  and  the  pupils  under  his  instruc- 
tion have  made  excellent  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  department  may  be  continued  permanently  under  his 
charge. 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught,  one  lesson  a  week  during 
the  year,  and  at  present  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  George 
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8.  Cheney.  In  his  iustruction  he  presents  the  elements 
of  the  science  in  the  simplest,  plainest  manner ;  and  in 
all  the  vocal  exercises,  rigid  mental  discipline,  as  well  as 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  has  been  made  a  prominent 
object.  Precision  and  promptness  are  thus  imparted  to 
every  other  mental  effort  in  which  the  pupil  is  engaged. 
It  should  be  deemed  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
instruction  in  vocal  music  has  at  length  found  a  place  in 
our  schools. 

With  the  number  of  recitations  increased,  the  dif&calty 
of  arranging  our  classes  so  as  to  avoid  interference, 
always  sufficiently  great,  has  become  more  than  ever  per- 
plexing. We  hope  the  time  is  not  &r  distant  when  the 
High  School,  designed  to  supply  the  wants  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants  now,  and  iift}^  thousand  in  prospect, 
will  not  be  confined  to  a  single  floor  and  such  limited 
accommodations  for  school  operations. 

Ventilation.— During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  Robinson's 
new  method  of  ventilation,  in  one  of  the  recitation  rooms, 
placed  there  as  an  experiment.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  a 
decided  success.  Foul  air  is  no  longer  a  "  necessary  evil  ** 
in  school  rooms.  With  air  nearly  as  pure  as  that  outside 
of  the  building,  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  perform  a 
much  larger  amount  of  mental  labor,  and  with  fiir  less 
exhaustion  and  injury  to  the  vital  organism  than  when 
compelled  to  breathe  the  vicious  atmosphere  which  has 
filled  the  lungs  a  thousand  times.  Let  us  have  them  in 
other  rooms,  and  much  less  will  be  heard  of  those  banefnl 
results  charged  to  hard  study  ! 

Defective  Classification  is  a  serious  evil  in  our  school. 
This  arises  irom  the  wide  disparity  in  the  qualifications  of 
pupils  coming  from  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  we  can 
never  expect  a  remedy  until  a  better  classification  is 
effected  in  them  and  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools* 

To  illustrate,  take  the  method  by  which  the  ^^ first  class  '* 
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in  one  of  onr  Grammar  Schools  is  prepared  for  admission 
to  this  school. 

During  the^r^^  or  swmMT  temtj  of  the  year,  in  which  it 
is  in  its  coarse  of  preparation  for  the  High  School,  the 
nnmher  is  small,  consisting,  perhaps,  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  pupils.  At  the  end  of  that  term  they  will  have 
gone  nearly  or  quite  through  the  Arithmetic,  and  ought  to 
be  fully  prepared  on  the  three  periods  of  History  of  the 
United  States  required ;  and  on  Geography  and  English 
Grammar  need  only  such  a  review  as  they  might  obtain 
and  would  fit  them  for  admission  to  the  High  School  by 
the  end  of  the  second  or  fall  term.  What  remains  for 
them  to  do  during  the  long  winter  term  ?  If  they  could 
continue  as  a  class,  advancing,  they  might  complete  a 
large  portion  of  the  higher  Arithmetic,  which  they  must 
take  after  promotion  to  the^High  School ;  might  review 
Geography  and  English  Grammar,  so  as  to  save  at  least 
one  term  after  entering  that  school,  which  would  give 
them  one  additional  term  to  pursue  higher  branches  after 
their  promotion.  The  study  of  Geography  and  History 
of  the  United  States  might  be  excluded  entirely  from  the 
High  School,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  time  now  spent 
on  them  after  promotion,  might  be  saved,  and  instead  of 
these,  a  higher  course  be  commenced  at  once. 

But  what  is  the  fiEtct?  Instead  of  such  advancement, 
the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  finds  it  necessary  to 
put  this  class  back  into  his  second ;  and  now  those  who  had 
heretofore  constituted  the  ^^  first  class,"  being  merged  into 
the  second,  and  the  whole  called  the  ^^  first  class,"  must 
spend  the  two  remaining  terms  with  pupils  who  had  not 
before  been  deemed  competent  to  pursue  the  same  studies 
with  themselves.  Thus  they  proceed  until  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  the  High  School  in  the  spring.  Kow 
observe  the  result  after  promotion.  The  wide  disparity,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  becomes  apparent  very 
soon.  As  one  class  they  should  all  proceed  together  in  the 
4 
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regular  course  of  studiesy  with  difference  of  capability  and 
scholarship,  of  courBe,  but  not  so  great  but  that  all  should 
complete  the  higher  course  of  studies  together,  within  the 
time  assigned* 

Instead  of  this,  we  find  it  necessary,  after  a  few  weeks, 
to  subdivide  the  entering  class,  and  make  three  divinons, 
of  which  the  lowest  or  most  backward  can  never  complete 
any  study  with  thoroughness,  within  the  time  assigned, 
while  it  taxes  the  teachers  more  severely  than  all  the 
others.  Often  this  class  has  been  kept  on  studies  for 
months  afl;er  the  others  had  left  them,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  what  they  are  attempting 
to  learn.  Some  of  this  class,  moreover,  finding  it  difiicult 
to  accomplish  the  ordinaiy  work  of  the  class,  are  soon 
obliged  to  drop  one,  sometimes  two  of  the  studies  pre- 
scribed, and  after  dragging  on  for  a  time,  lose  their  inter- 
est and  leave  the  school,  fitiling  entirely  to  gain  what  they 
expected  or  what  the  sdiool  was  designed  to  do  for  them* 

The  loss  in  the  Grammar  School  to  this  *^ first  class*'  is 
two  fold.  1.  The  advanced  portion  lose  nearly  two  terms 
by  £edling  back  with  the  second  class,  and  are  in  danger 
of  acquiring  indolent  habits  from  the  impression  that  they 
need  not  make  much  effort  to  keep  up  with  those  who 
have  always  been  below  them.  2.  The  second  class  are 
necessarily  urged  forward  at  a  rate  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed,  and  are  liable  to  be  superficial,  in  their 
haste  to  accomplish  the  work  required  during  these  laat 
two  terms  before  their  promotion.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  High  School  is  obliged  to  do  no  small  part  of  the 
work  of  the  G-rammar  School,  by  which  the  time  and 
strength  of  our  teachers  is  exhausted,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  legitimate  work  of  this  school. 

Now  the  blame  for  this  fietultjr  classification  must  not  be 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School.  He  makes  the  best  arrangement  of  classes  in  his 
power,  with  the  means  at  his  control.    He  cannot  increase 
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the  nainber  of  his  classes  without  reqairing  a  larger  num- 
ber of  assistants  and  more  recitation  rooms.  But  he  is 
obliged  to  receive  classes  from  the  grade  below,  twice  or 
three  times  a  year,  and  as  no  new  classes  can  be  formed, 
the  new  comers,  late  in  the  year,  must  by  necessity  be 
placed  in  the  sixth,  or  youngest  class.  Thus,  the  lower, 
as  well  as  higher  classes,  are  made  up  of  younger  and 
older  pupils,  backward  and  advanced,  so  that  either  the 
better  scholars  must  be  retarded  to  accommodate  the 
poorer,  or  the  latter  must  be  dragged  over  the  course  so 
rapidly  to  keep  up  with  the  former,  that  thoroughness 
must  necessarily  be  sacrificed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  fault  is  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
our  schools  and  to  their  crowded  condition,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  The  same  defect  is  manifest  in 
each  and  all  of  them,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  im- 
proved buildings  which  shall  render  an  improved  classifi- 
cation possible. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  another  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  our  pupils,  which  many  parents 
have  earnestly  desired  to  have  removed.  This  arises  both 
fram  defective  arrangement  and  want  of  room.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  High  School  are  confined 
entirely  to  the  elementary  English  studies;  but  these  are 
fibced  at  such  a  point  of  attainment  as  shall  enable  the 
pupil  to  enter  upon  a  higher  English  course  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  average  age  at  which  pupils  have  been 
able  to  enter  during  the  past  six  years  has  been  a  fraction 
over  fifteen  years.  The  requirements  are  none  too  high 
for  those  w^o  propose  to  pursue  only  an  English  course. 
But  boys  who  are  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  college,  find  them- 
selves 80  fitr  advanced  in  age  that  they  are  discouraged 
from  commencing  at  fifteen,  a  three  or  four  years  course 
of  preparation  in  the  classics.  This  may  explain,  in  part, 
why  so  many  of  our  boys  are  sent  abroad  or  to  private 
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schools.  They  must  get  elsewhere  what  the  City  fidls  to 
furnish.  If,  then,  the  City  ought  to  provide  for  this  departs 
ment  of  instruction,  it  should  he  so  thoroughly  done  that 
no  parent  shall  feel  it  necessary  to  send  his  son  where  he 
can  ohtain  a  hetter  preparation  than  at  home. 

This  will  require  a  reconstruction  of  the  High  School, 
hy  which  hoth  an  efficient  classical  department  and  a  more 
elevated  and  efficient  English  department  can  he  secured^ 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  general  plan  will 
illustrate  my  idea  of  an  arrangement  to  ohviate  all  the 
present  difficulties,  in  a  great  measure,  and  secure  all  the 
advantages  desired. 

Whenever  the  Court  street  Grammar  School  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere,  the  whole  High  School  building 
should  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  High  School  pur- 
poses. Let  the  lower  room  be  divided  so  as  to  make  two 
rooms  of  equal  size,  each  of  which  will  very  conveniently 
accommodate  between  fifty  and  sixty  pupUs.  One  room 
should  be  occupied  by  a  male  teacher  who  would  receive 
under  his  charge  those  pupils  who  might  desire  to  com- 
mence a  classical  course.  Let  this  department  be  conunit- 
ted  to  a  teacher  who  shall  be  most  thoroughly  qualified  to 
give  classical  instruction.  Let  the  other  room  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  female  teacher  who  shall  instruct  the  boys 
of  the  classical  department  in  their  English  studies  while 
preparing  for  college.  To  her  care  also  may  be  conunit- 
ted  such  classes  of  the  English  department  as  may  not  be 
able  fix>m  any  cause  to  go  on  with  the  regular  high« 
classes,  until  they  become  properly  fitted  to  join  them* 
With  this  arrangement  we  shall  have  ample  room  for  all, 
with  satis&ctory  classification,  or  means  for  making  it 
such. 

A  word  with  regard  to  age  and  attainments  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Latin  department  of  the  school.  Li  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  Sdiool,  pupils  are  received  with  very  low  qual- 
ifications in  their  English  studies.    Special  provision  is 
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made  for  them  in  connection  with  their  classical  course, 
so  that  when  prepared  for  college  in  the  languages  they 
are  also  fitted  in  their  English  studies.  For  admission  to 
our  department  of  languages,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
whereby  boys  may  be  allowed  to  enter  at  a  younger  age 
and  with  lower  qualifications.  Under  proper  regulations 
the  number  will  be  so  limited  that  it  shall  not  make  too 
great  a  draft  upon  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  yet  will 
provide  for  all  who  desire  to  be  admitted  for  a  specific 
object. 

With  the  arrangement  as  thus  presented,  the  Principal 
should  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole,  and 
assisted  by  two  teachers  in  the  upper  room,  would  con- 
duct the  classes  in  the  higher  English  department,  and 
instruct  in  the  languages  as  might  be  necessary. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  School  Committee,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  whose  good  judgment  in  relation  to  changes  which 
shall  be  real  improvements,  ought  to  have  such  an  infiu- 
ence  with  those  to  whose  hands  the  interests  of  the  City 
are  entrusted,  that  speedy  and  efficient  action  shall  be  had 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  present  school  system.  Ko 
labor,  nor  skill,  nor  literary  qualifications,  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  will  avail  to  remove  the  evils  under  which  our 
schools  are  struggling.  The  defects  begin  with  the  pri- 
mary departments  and  are  transmitted  through  every 
grade  and  follow  the  pupil  to  his  graduation  at  the  High 
School.  Nor  do  their  influence  end  there ;  for  while  the 
personal  loss  of  undeveloped,  uncultivated  intellect  will 
be  serious  to  each  child,  to  become  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  each  individual  in  mature  life,  the  aggregate  loss 
to  the  community  of  available  talent,  will  be  beyond  cal- 
culation, even  in  a  material  point  of  view.  The  value  of 
all  possessions  and  the  measure  of  prosperitjr  of  the  next 
generation  will  depend  mainly  on  the  moral  and  intellect- 
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ual  culture  of  the  children  who  are  to  be  the  men  and 
women  of  that  generation.  What  more  profitable  invest^ 
ment  or  expenditure  can  be  made  than  that  which  shall 
prepare  each  child  most  perfectly  to  attain  success  in 
life,  in  its  highest  sense  ? 

ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  TE^R. 


ISO. 

WhateNciblmd. 

Attwiiiiirmwct.  thf^  «•  jmt. 

TZRSI& 

lliU«.I'«MliiLT«UL 

Malm,    F«MliiL      ToW. 

Malm, 

W^mtim, 

Arm^ 

Winter,  16  weeks^ 
Summer,  IS^wkB. 
Fall,  lU  weeks, 

38 
62 

45 

60      98 
10    122 
60    105 

36.5    55.5      92 

49.1     63.9    113 

• 
41.8    56.8      98.6 

91.4 

99 

96 

98.2 

98 

97 

97.8 
98 

96.5 

42.4    58.7     101.2 

97.1 

97.7 

97.45 

The  average  number  of  scholars  who  have  entered  the 
school  during  each  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  last,  has 
been: 


Maim 

rmnaJm. 

1W»L 

A*«i««AMiiri«M 

•.       Pv««LAtti 

10  yr's  ar.  No., 

170 

109 

96.4 

1862.                  67 

107 

174 

101 

97.4 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  not  absent  nor  tardy 
while  connected  with  the  school,  has  been,  during  1863 : 


Hales, 
Females, 


19 
47 


26 
42 

68 


22 
23 

45 


67 
112 

179 


The  smallest  aggregate  number  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  was  in  1856,-72 ;  the  largest,  in  1862,  was  186. 

The  following  scholars  have  been  through  the  past  year 
or  more,  or  until  leaving  school  without  absence  or  tardi* 
ness: 

THE  GRADUATINO  CLASS  OF  1863. 


Louise  T.  Fitts,  4  fears,  28  weeks. 
^Laura  A.  Ripley,  3  years,  10  weeks. 
^Mary  J.  Leaiy,  3  years. 


Lizzie  B.  Walker,  2  years,  32  weeks. 
Lizzie  A.  Howard,  1  year,  16  weeks. 
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8ENI0B  CLASa— NONE. 

MIDDLE  ca:iA8a 


*SDen  T.  Bartlett,  3  years,  26  weeks. 
Abbie  E.  Whitney,  1  year,  12  weeks. 
♦Mary  B.  Harwood,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦Nellie  F.  Gay,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦Anna  W.  Parish,  1  year,  26  weeks. 


Elsie  G.  Kemp,  1  year,  8  weeks. 
♦Sarah  E.  Russell,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦Hattie  A.  Sikes,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦John  F.  Jones,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
♦Gardner  B.  Loynes,  1  year,  26  weeks. 


JI7KI0R  CLASS,  (entered  March  28th,  1863.) 


♦Julia  S.  "Ward,  26  weeks, 
♦William  Miller,  26  weeks. 
♦Frank  B.  Cooley,  26  weeks. 
♦Thomas  P.  Yaille,  25  weeks. 
♦Arthur  Dunbar,  25  weeks. 


♦Estella  M.  Colton,  25  weeks. 
♦Anna  G.  Cross,  25  weeks. 
♦Mary  L.  Harmon,  25  weeks. 
♦Ella  8.  Ingraham,  25  weeka 
♦Olive  8.  Osbom,  25  weeks. 
♦Sarah  Fynchon,  25  weeks. 
•Not  absent  nor  tardy  since  admission  to  the  sohool. 

The  average  age  of  the  school,  taken  December  Ist,  of 
each  year,  has  been : 

Tmh.     Mfli.  Tcuik    Mm, 

During  last  MvenyMirtf,  Males,     16      3    December  1st,  1863,  Males,       16      2 
Females,  16    d^  I  Females,    16      9 


Whole  school, 


16    6^1 


Whole  school, 


16    5i 


BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  school, 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each : 


Arithmetic^            *  75 

Geography,  57 

English  Grammar,  15 
History  United  States,  18 

Physical  Geography,  24 

Natural  Philosophy,  55 

Algebra,  50 


Surveying, 

Botany, 

Rhetoric, 

Astronomy, 

Physiology, 


2 

19 
35 
24 
21 


An.  and  Mod.  History,  16 
Geometry,  7 

Book  Keeping,  26 


Chemistry, 

Household  Science, 

Geology, 

Mental  Philosophy, 

Moral  Science, 

Zoology, 

English  Literature, 


11 

11 

9 

5 

7 

18 

20 


Ancient  Languages —Latin,  89;  Greek,  3;  total,  92 

Modem  Languages — ^Frencb,  35 ;  German,  12 ;  total,         47 

Whole  number  in  Languages,  139 

COURSE  OF  STUDIEa 

In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of 
definiteness,  a  view  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
lahor  and  the  objects  he  should  strive  to  attain,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  studies  is  presented  as  that  which  we  find 
most  practicable  in  our  present  stage  of  advancement. 
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Summer  Term. 
FeOI 
Winter      " 


Summer  Term. 
Fill  " 

Winter      " 


Summer  Term. 
Ml 
Winter      " 


ENOUSH  DEPARTMENT. 
warn  TMAn, 
Arithmetic,      Engliah  Grammar,     .  Geography  U  we^ 
Arithmetic,      Natural  Philosophy,   Hist  TJ.  &  13      '^ 
Algebra,         Natural  Philosophy,    Phy&Geog.l6     " 

SBOOKD  TSAB. 

Algebra,  Botany, 

Astronomy,      Ancient  History, 
Geometry,        Modem  History, 


Geometry, 

Geology, 

Zoology, 


THIRD  TSAR. 

Chemistry, 
Mental  Philos., 
Mental  Philos., 


Physiology  14  wedo. 
Rhetoric,     12     "" 
Rhetoric^     16     " 
Bk.  Keep.  16     " 


Household  Set.,  U  m^. 
Moral  PhOos.,     12     " 
Eng.  literature,  16     " 


Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  ConstitutionB  of  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts,  the  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Agricultural  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Lo^c,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  &c.,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  the  studies  named  above,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Composition  and  Declamation. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIBa 

mtST  TXAB. 

Summer  Term.  Latin  Leflsona. 

FaU  "  Latin  Leaaons. 

Winter      "  Latin  Grammar— Reader  and  Exereiaea. 

ilOOND  TSAR. 

Summer  Term.  Latin  Header,  Aa,         Greek  Lesaona. 

Fdl  *'  Oeeaar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Beader. 

Winter      **  Oeaar,  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Summer  Term.  Virgi],  Anabasia. 

FkU  "  SaUuat,  Anabaaia. 

Winter      "  (Scero^  Homer. 

The  French  language  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the 
course  above.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mythology,  and 
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written  exercises  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  is  required 
through  the  course. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English 
studies,  in  connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ; 
but  these  must  never  be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of 
classes  in  the  languages. 

The  course  of  studies^  as  laid  down,  requires  three  daily 
recitations  throughout  the  period  of  three  years,  and  at 
the  same  time,  some  collateral  exercises,  which  are 
deemed  essential.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
best  scholars  ;  and  no  individual  should  expect  to  complete 
the  course,  in  the  time  specified,  mthmt  thorough  quaUfica- 
turns  on  all  the  preparatory  studies.  Moreover,  the  pupil 
should,  from  the  beginning,  entertain  the  idea  of  com- 
pleting the  course  creditably  as  a  thing  worthy  of  vigor- 
ous^ earnest  effort.  Business,  amusements,  or  anything 
which  may  divert  the  mind  from  the  object  to  be  attained, 
or  weaken  the  purpose  of  the  student,  will  be  likely  to 
produce  superficial  results,  or  total  failure. 

Those  who,  fix)m  any  cause,  are  unable  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  time  assigned,  may  accomplish  it  by  taking 
tu>o  studies  and  adding  a  year  to  the  time. 

THE  EIGHTH  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

The  class  of  1868,  comprising  two  young  gentlemen 
and  thirteen  young  ladies,  total  fifteen  members,  closed 
their  connection  with  the  school,  after  a  public  examina- 
tion, with  public  exercises  at  Music  Hall,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  80th,  last.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  those  who  took  part,  and  the  subjects  of  the  original 
essays  which  they  presented : 

ESSATS. 
IL  LouiBi  Bbown,  ''Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight." 

SmcA  L.  GOLTOH,  "Man  exalted — Man  degraded." 

Ma&t  a.  Mxzjjeb,  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.** 

LiESii  B.  Walkkb^  "The  school  of  life.** 

Gabbib  M.  Gatb8»  "Woman  and  her  mission." 

5 
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BSSATB. 
''Under  the  Ma." 
*<  Compenaataon." 
''The  world  of  silence." 

DI8SERTATION& 
"The  man  for  the  hour." 

"Our  Country  in  me  and  1863,  with  Valedictotj." 
A  OoUoquj  entitled  "Thb  Good  Txmx  Cominq,  or  a  Tision  of  1900,"  written 
bj  Loum  T.  FiTTS,  was  presented,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  class  took 
part 

NAMES  OF  THE  OBADUATIKa  CLASa 


Mart  J.  Liabt, 
Sarah  K  Gkmu^ 
LoniBB  T.  FtttB) 

HnntT  F.  Trask, 

LOUIB  S.  HURLBUT, 


Louis  S.  Hurlbuti 
Henry  F.  Trask, 
M.  Louise  Brown, 
EmmaL-Oolton, 
Sybil  D.  Colton, 


Louise  T.  Eitts, 
Carrie  M.  Gates, 
Lizzie  A  Howard, 
Mary  J.  Leary, 
Maiy  A.  Miller, 


EmmaKKorris, 
Emma  F.  Bipley, 
Laura  A  Blpley, 
Sarah  B.8neU, 
Lizzie  B  Walker. 


THE  ENTERING  CLASS  OF  1868. 
Sixly^ight  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  to 
the  school  March  27th  and  28th.    Of  these  sixQr-five  were 
admitted,  and  three  rejected.    The  number  from  the 


Court  street  Grammar  School,     • 

32 

30 

13 

n 

XJniou      "           "            " 

24 

23 

11 

12 

Auburn    "            " 

9 

9 

5 

4 

Oentral     «           »            a 

3 

3 

I 

2 

68  65  30  36 

There  were  added  to  the  school  eight  individuals  in 
addition  during  the  year,  making  the  aggregate  admitted 
seventy-six.  The  average  age  of  the  class  on  admission 
wasr 

T«M«.      Ifgi.   Dm,  I  Tmm.  Ifa.  T«hi.  Ma^  T^n 

1861.  Males,      14      11      14    Feniales,     '15      4    The  class,  15      1      21 

1862.  Males,      14      10      18    Females,      16      9    The  dass,  15      3      14 

1863.  Males,      15       3       0    Females,      15      ~     ~~'      ' 


The  dass,  15      2 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  rank  of  meno- 
bership  of  the  Junior  Class  in  scholarship,  during  the 
summer  and  Ml  terms  after  admission.  Thejbrst  column 
shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  scholar  on  examination  for 
admission.  The  second  column  shows  the  rank  in  schol- 
arship attained  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms.  If  die 
larger  number  is  found  initiejirst  column,  the  scholar  has 
gamedin  rank;  if  smaller^  has  lost 
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Smith,  NeUieB.              30           1 

AdaiMko.  TwoTk 

Gray,  William  M.     .        13         26 

ICerriU)  Ortfaello  K. 

1 

2 

Ingraham,  Ella  h. 

41 

27 

HarmoD,  Ubtj  L. 

1 

3 

Simons,  William  C. 

41 

27 

Qainby,  EmOj  S. 

13 

4 

Biyan,  James  A. 

11 

29 

Tinkham,  Francis  M. 

4 

4 

Shaw,  Jennie  A. 

23 

29 

Cobnrn,  T.  Whittemoro 

2^ 

6 

Snell,  Sara  A. 

29 

81 

Waahbuni,  GaBsie  Y. 

26 

7 

Trask.  NelUe  A. 

38 

82 

Ward,  Julia  a 

9 

8 

Yaille,  Thomas  P. 

33 

83 

Cobb,  Jennie  B. 

4 

9 

CoUins,  Mary  N. 

36 

33 

Arnoid,  George  IC. 

2 

10 

Dayee,  Thomas  T. 

23 

85 

Norton,  Mary  G. 

44 

11 

Cooley,  Frank  B. 

81 

36 

Alexander,  William  P. 

3 

11 

Sargent,  William  H. 

43 

37 

Taylor,  Herman  L. 

27 

13 

Abbe,  James  T. 

12 

38 

Whitney,  Charles  L.  B. 

1 

13 

Chaffee,  Theodore  W. 

32 

39 

Wigging^  II.  Enmia 

17 

13 

Harris,  Charles  T. 

89 

40 

Croaa,  Anna  G. 

6 

16 

Hood,  Anna  M. 

16 

41 

Oabom,  Oltye  8. 

21 

17 

Sanderson,  Charles  J. 

18 

42 

Folaom,  Duntin  A. 

15 

18 

Pynchon,  Sarah  L. 

40 

43 

Killer,  WiUiam 

25 

19 

Holloway,AbbieF. 

38 

44 

Dunbar,  Arthur 

20 

20 

Enowlton,  Ellen  W. 

46 

45 

Cotton,  Eatella  IL 

21 

21 

Devereauz,  Ellen  L. 

47 

46 

Biflsell,  AbbieL 

19 

22 

Bogers,  J.  F^nk 

35 

47 

AmeflL  HaiyE. 
Field,  Charles  H. 

37 

23 

Wood,  Abbie  P. 

45 

48 

10 

24 

Lord,  George  M. 

49 

49 

Smith,  Mary  F. 

48 

25 

Nofa^— Memben  of  the  elass  oat  of  8eh< 

»ol  a  whole  term  are  not  included. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  general  character  of  the 
junior  class,  above  named,  has  been  very  satisfactory  since 
their  admission  to  the  school.  Their  success  in  their 
studies  and  good  deportment,  in  general,  place  them  equal 
in  rank  with  the  best  classes  before  them;  and  they 
evince,  in  their  daily  duties,  the  fiedthfulness  of  their 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  who  have  prepared 
them  for  the  High  School. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  if  we  could  have  more  frequent 
visits  from  the  School  Committee,  to  mark  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  and  suggest  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school,  a  wholesome  stimulus  would  doubt- 
less be  imparted  to  all  our  efforts.  A  few  parents  have 
manifested  an  increased  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
their  children;  have  visited  the  school,  and  the  good 
results  are  evident  I  most  cordially  invite  all  parents, 
and  all  other  persons  who  are  interested,  to  visit  us  often. 
Their  time  cannot  easily  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in 
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co-operating  with  the  teachers  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Tours  truly 

A.  PARISH,  Principal  High  SchooL 


The  other  schools  in  the  City  will  now  be  reviewed  in 
the  order  of  the  Wards  in  which  they  are  located— desig- 
nating particularly  those  which  are  connected  together, 
(and  as  they  are  so  connected)  in  groups,  as  graded 
schools : — 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  L 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  Ward  is  the  same  as  it 
was  the  last  year,  viz.,  ten^  consisting  of  one  Orammar, 
four  Intermediate,  four  Primary,  and  one  Mixed  school, 
forming  a  group,  connected  together,  in  a  limited  manner 
as  graded  schools. 

The  district,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  attend- 
ance of  scholars  at  the  respective  schools,  is  divided  into 
two  sections^the  Eastern  and  the  Western— with  a  sub- 
ordinate branch  of  schools  in  each — the  general  line  of 
separation  between  the  two  sections,  being  the  Gard^i 
Brook  running  northerly.  In  the  Eastern  section  are  four 
schools,  kept  in  the  Charles  street  school-house,  viz.,  two 
Intermediate,  and  two  Primary  schools.  In  the  Western 
section  (besides  the  Grammar,  which  is  common  to  both,) 
are  the  First  Intermediate  Auburn  street,  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate and  the  two  Primaries  in  Emery  street,  and  the 
Mixed  school  in  Korth  street,  at  the  City  Alms  House. 

The  scholars  residing  in  the  Eastern  section  and  south 
of  Carew  street,  attend  at  the  Charles  street  schools. 
Those  in  the  Western  section,  and  also  those  living  on 
Carew  street  and  north  of  it,  attend  either  at  the  schools 
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in  Emery  street,  or  the  Auburn  street  Intermediate,  or 
the  Iforth  street  school,  according  to  their  qualifications. 
The  above  is  the  established  regulation ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee sometimes  in  their  discretion  deviate  from  it,  if 
they  judge  it  necessary  or  expedient  in  order  to  equalize 
the  schools  in  respect  to  numbers.  From  both  sections 
scholars  are  admitted,  on  examination,  into  the  Grammar 
school. 

No  change  of  teachers  has  occurred  in  these  schools 
during  the  last  year,  except  in  two  instances;  and  no  ma- 
terial alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  and  ar- 
rangements of  them,  except  the  placing  of  a  gentleman 
teacher  at  the  head  of  the  Charles  street  schools  with  a 
supervisory  duty  and  power  respecting  them,  and  charg- 
ing the  Principal  of  the  Auburn  street  Grammar  school 
with  a  similar  obligation  and  power  in  reference  to  the 
other  schools  in  the  Ward,  as  has  been  specified  in  another 
part  of  the  report.  Miss  Tyler,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
occupied  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  Auburn  street 
Intermediate  school,  with  a  high  appreciation  of  her  ser- 
vices by  the  Committee,  at  the  close  of  the  Fall  term  re- 
signed the  place  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Pitkin. 
The  other  change  of  teachers  took  place  in  the  Charles 
street  schools,  by  the  substitution  of  a  gentleman  teacher, 
under  the  new  arrangement  in  reference  to  these  schools— 
the  services  of  one  of  the  female  teachers  becoming 
thereby  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Charles  street  schools  have  acquired  some  degree  of 
notoriety  as  schools  that  require  a  course  of  stringent  disci- 
pline to  keep  them  in  proper  order ;  and  though  the  female 
teachers  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  in 
them,  may  have  been  well  qualified,  so  far  as  mere  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  yet  they  have  too  often  failed  to  exer- 
cise that  control  over  the  pupils,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  restraining  the  vicious  and  disorderly ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  Committee  have  long  been  impressed 
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with  the  importance  of  having  a  gentleman  teacher  in  the 
highest  department,  with  a  superintending  power  over 
the  other  schools,  especially  in  reference  to  the  oversight 
and  control  of  the  pupils  when  on  the  premises  outside  of 
the  school-rooms ;  and  they  have  only  hesitated  about  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  on  account  of  the  considerable 
additional  expense  to  which  it  would  subject  the  City. 
But  during  the  last  season,  disturbances  of  a  more  eerious 
character  than  usual  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  arising  in  part  from  a  temporary  change  of 
teachers.  And  the  Committee,  in  consequence  of  this 
and  of  the  appeals  that  were  made  by  the  residents  of 
that  section  in  behalf  of  the  measure,  immediately  resolved 
as  soon  as  a  change  could  properly  be  made,  to  place  a 
gentleman  teacher  at  the  head  of  these  schools. 

Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  winter 
term,  Mr.  D wight  Clark  was  appointed  the  Principal  of  liie 
First  Intermediate  School,  with  a  supervisoiy  authcmty, 
as  before  specified.  The  First  and  Second  Intermediate 
Schools,  in  the  upper  story,  were  in  some  respects  made 
one  school,  divided  into  two  sections — the  two  rooms  hav- 
ing a  wide  communication  by  means  of  a  double  door,  ao 
that  occasionally  the  pupils  may  unite  in  the  same  exer- 
cises, and  the  teachers  afford  each  other  mutual  aid  in  tlie 
discharge  of  their  duties,  with  an  occasional  interchange 
in  the  instruction  of  their  respective  departments,  as  they 
may  judge  expedient  and  advantageous.  Miss  Gilbert, 
who,  for  about  three  years,  had  been  a  very  faithful  and 
efficient  teacher  in  these  schools,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
First  Intermediate,  was  now  placed  in  charge  of  the  Seeond 
Intermediate  school  or  section. 

The  new  arrangement  of  these  schools,  whereby  provis- 
ion is  made  for  the  proper  control  and  oversight  of  the 
pupils,  it  is  believed  will  be  highly  conducive  to  their 
improvement  and  success ;  indeed  the  benefits  of  it  are 
already  realized  in  the  better  order  and  more  quiet  deport- 
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ment  of  the  scholars.  And  here  is  presented  a  good  illus- 
tration, on  a  comparatiyely  small  scale,  of  the  value  of 
the  plan — as  given  in  another  part  of  this  report — accord- 
ing to  which  several  grades  of  pupils  are  comhined  under 
one  organization  in  the  same  huilding,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  placed  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
a  responsible  and  efficient  head. 

The  schools  in  this  Ward  have  generally  made  good 
progress  during  the  year.  Some  have  peculiar  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  for  that  reason  do  not 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  others.  The  Charles  street 
schools,  composed  almost  wholly  of  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  labor  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  a  very 
irregular  and  fluctuating  attendance.  Many  of  the  sdiools 
also  are  very  much  crowded,  particularly  the  primaries. 
In  the  Emery  street  primaries,  however,  there  is  a  striking 
contrast  in  this  respect.  The  one  taught  by  Miss  Clark  is 
crowded  to  an  uncomfortable  extent,  while  the  other. 
Miss  Calhoun's,  has  comparatively  a  small  number,  not 
usually  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  in  the  other ; 
the  reason  of  this  inequality  is  that  by  a  sort  of  common 
consent  or  understanding,  which  has  existed  for  seveial 
years,  the  children  of  American  parentage  are  all  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  one  school.  Miss  Clark's,  and  those  of  for- 
eign parentage  to  the  other.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  equalize  the  schools  by  a  transfer  of  scholars,  but 
thus  £Eir,  through  the  antipathies  of  parents,  they  have 
&iled  of  success.  Two  plans  have  been  proposed  for 
meeting  the  difficulty :  One  is,  to  make  the  two  schools 
of  different  grades,  ranking  them  as  the  First  cmd  Second 
Primaries — one  to  take  the  younger  classes,  and  the  other 
the  older  and  more  advanced  classes  of  primary  children ; 
so  that  all  the  children  hereafter  will  pass  through  both 
schools,  beginning  with  that  of  the  lowest  grade,  and 
going  from  that,  as  soon  as  prepared,  into  the  other,  and 
thence  into  the  Intermediate.    By  this  plan  the  children 
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will  all  be  mingled  together  without  dbtinction  at  the 
beginning^  jast  as  they  are  afterwards  in  the  Intermediate 
schools.  The  other  plan  is  to  divide  the  territory  from 
which  the  children  come  into  two  suitable  sections,  and 
then  require  peremptorily,  without  exception,  the  children 
within  the  limits  of  one  section  to  go  to  one  school,  and 
those  within  the  other  section  to  go  to  the  other  schooL 
The  result  will  be,  if  the  territory  is  properly  divided,  to 
place  about  an  equal  proportion  of  American  and  foreign 
children  in  each  schooL  Probably  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  plans  will  be  adopted  next  spring,  and  perhaps 
sooner. 

The  Intermediate  schools  in  Auburn  street  and  £mery 
street,  under  the  charge  respectively  of  Miss  Electa  Miller 
and  Miss  Ellen  Miller  as  Principals,  are  quite  flourishing 
schools,  and  may  be  particularly  held  up  as  model  schools 
in  respect  to  good  order,  and  the  regularity  and  precision 
which  characterize  the  arrangements  and  movements  of 
the  pupils  in  the  school-room.  Miss  Kenney's  school  in 
North  street  (at  the  City  Alms-house)  is  also  a  very  well- 
regulated,  pleasant  and  successful  school. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— AUBURN  STREET. 

This  school  continues  to  be  under  the  charge  and 
instruction  of  the  same  teachers  who  have  occupied  the 
position  for  several  years  past,  viz :  Mr.  J.  D.  Stratton, 
Principal  and  Miss  H.  A.  Judd,  Assistant.  And  their 
faithful  and  efficient  efiforts,  combined  with  the  regular 
attendance  and  attentive  interest  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils,  as  manifested  in  the  report  of  the  Principal,  and 
also  attested,  by  the  observation  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  the 
school  during  the  year,  have  sustained  the  school  in  the 
same  prosperous  and  useful  career  which  it  has  pursued 
for  so  many  years. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  will  undoubtedly  be  read 
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with  much  interest,  as  well  by  those  who  have  children 
or  connections  in  the  school,  as  by  others,  who  from 
other  considerations  desire  its  success.  The  suggestions 
in  the  report  concerning  ventilation  and  additional  school- 
room are  of  much  importance,  and  should  receive  the 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  City  Council. 
The  report  is  subjoined  as  follows : 

Sprikgfield,  December,  186S. 
JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — ^At  your  request,  I  present  the  following 
report  of  the  Auburn  street-  Grammar  School  for  the  past 
year: 

Whole  number  of  scholars  connected  with  the  school 
daring  a  part  or  whole  of  the  year,  one  hundred  and  ten ; 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  eleven  to  eighteen 
years ;  average  age,  fourteen  years  and  one  month. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  as  follows :  winter 
term,  ninety-four;  summer  term,  ninety-six;  fall  term, 
ninety-six. 

Not  a  single  case  of  tardiness  occurred  during  the  fall  term. 

The  scholars  exhibited  a  worthy  interest  to  be  constant 
and  punctual  in  their  attendance  and  attentive  to  their 
duties. 

During  the  winter  term  the  following  scholars  were  not 
absent :  George  A.  Alden,  Frederic  A.  Bradford,  Prank 
E.  Cooley,  Willie  F.  Emerson,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  George 
W.  Moore,  Celia  S.  Cate,  Helen  A.  Fuller,  Lucy  J.  Has- 
tings, Mary  L.  Harmon,  Sarah  E.  Owen,  Clara  S.  Par- 
sons, Laura  P.  Scott,  Mary  A.  Smith  and  Mar3r  A.  Snow. 

During  the  summer  term :  George  A.  Alden,  Frederic 
A.  Bradford,  Willie  F.  Emerson,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  Henry 
O.  Miner,  George  W.  Moore,  Randolph  B.  Rudd,  Mary 
M.  Brown,  Eebepca  Buxton,  Celia  S.  Cate,  Etta  Cum- 
mings,  Jennie  Gilman,  Emma  A.  Hitchcock,  Eatie  D. 
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Johnson,  Ella  D.  King,  Mary  A.  McDonald,  Mattie  G. 
Bockwood,  Mary  L.  Scott  and  Mary  A.  Snow. 

Daring  the  fall  term  George  A.  Alden,  Frank  M.  Bug* 
bee,  William  Sidney  Dearden,  Frank  M.  Emerson,  'WiUie 

F.  Emerson,  John  B.  Fitzgerald,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  James 
McDonald,  Henry  O.  Miner,  Charlie  H.  Montagae,  George 
W.  Moore,  Anna  J.  Brown,  Flora  A.  Bush,  Celia  B.  Gate, 
Etta  Cnmmings,  Ida  L.  Dudley,  Evline  Harley,  Emma  A. 
Hitchcock,  Katie  D.  Johnson,  Maiy  A.  McDonald,  Jennie 
E.  Keedham,  Sarah  E.  Owen,  Mary  A.  Pulsifer,  Mattie 

G.  Bockwood,  Elsie  Stiles,  Mary  A.  Smith  and  Mary  A. 
Snow.  It  will  be  seen  that  George  A.  Alden,  Willie  F. 
Emerson,  Andrew  J.  Jones,  Georgej  W.  Moore,  Celia  8. 
Gate  and  Mary  A.  Snow  were  pnnctnal  in  their  attend- 
ance during  the  entire  year. 

In  addition  to  the  names  here  given,  there  were  several 
— ^perhaps  quite  as  deserving — ^who  were  not  absent,  ex- 
cept  when  detained  by  sickness. 

One  or  two  matters  concerning  the  school  building  de- 
serve attention.  In  the  Intermediate  school  room  there 
is  an  urgent  need  of  better  ventilation.  There  is  now  no 
way  of  ventilating  the  room,  except  by  <^ning  the  win- 
dows. A  suitable  recitation  room  should  also  be  pro- 
vided. The  room  occupied  by  the  Grammar  school  is 
pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  is  well  ventilated ;  yet  it  is 
quite  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholars  usually  iu  at- 
tendance ;  and  parents,  teachers  and  scholars  earnestly 
hope  that  the  wish  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  may  soon  be  realized : 
namely,  that  th^  Grammar  school  may  have  a  room  better 
adapted  to  its  wants  and  capacities,  and  that  more  ample 
accommodations,  generally,  may  be  provided  for  the 
schools  in  this  section  of  the  City. 

J.  D.  STRATTON,  JPlrincqxd. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  WARDS  H.,  m.  AM)  TV. 

These. Bchoole  are  connected  together  as  graded  schools, 
forming  the  Central  Group^  and  are  the  same,  as  nnder  the 
district  system  were  the  schools  of  the  Center  district 
The  nnmher  of  the  schools  (besides  the  High  School,)  is 
twdoey  viz :  five  Primary,  five  Intermediate,  one  Interme- 
diate Grammar,  and  one  Grammar  proper ;  ten  of  these 
schools  are  in  Ward  11.,  and  one  in  each  of  the  Wards  in. 
and  IV. 

The  Primary  schools  are  as  follows,  viz  :  two  single 
schools,  with  but  one  teacher  in  each,  both  kept  in  the 
Bridge  street  school-house— -No.  1  taught  by  Miss  Pearl, 
and  No.  2  by  Miss  Gk>odman.  Three  double  schools,  with 
a  Principal  and  an  Assistant  in  each,  viz :  one  in  State 
street,  MissHodgett,  Principal,  Miss  Bedortha,  Assistant ; 
one  in  West  Union  street.  Miss  Aitchison,  Principal,  and 
Miss  Blake,  Assistant;  and  one  in  School  street.  Miss 
Hawley,  Principal,  and  Miss  Bliss,  Assistant. 

These  schools  vary  in  their  numbers  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  year,  but  usually  are  veiy  much  crowded,  except 
the  School  street  Primary,  and  that  always  has  ai^  many 
pupils  Bjf  should  be  in  any  one  school,  and  sometimes 
many  more.  At  this  season,  in  the  winter  term,  there  are 
not  so  many  as  in  the  summer,  more  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren being  kept  at  home  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  In  the  two  single  schools,  at  the  present 
time,  the  number  does  not  vary  much,  taking  the  two 
together,  from  sixty  in  each,  with  an  average  of  over  fifty, 
and  the  three  double  Primaries  have  in  the  aggregate  about 
three  hundred,  with  an  average  of  about  eighty-five  or 
ninety  each.  In  the  summer  the  number  in  each  school 
is  much  larger,  as  will  appear  by  an  inspection  of  the 
annexed  table — the  number  in  two  of  the  schools,  the 
State  street  and  the  West  Union  street,  rising  sometimes 
to  as  high  a  point  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  bun- 
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dred  and  forty,  and  even  higher,  with  an  average  some 
weeks  of  considerably  over  one  hundred. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  thus  crowding  young  and  tender 
children  into  rooms  of  inadequate  capacity,  imperfectly 
ventilated,  if  ventilated  at  all,  and  too  often  widi  a  tem- 
perature much  too  hot  or  too  cold,  there  is  an  unwarrant- 
able exposure  of  life  and  health  to  imminent  hazard,  al 
the  same  time  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  can- 
not be  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils,  however  faithful  and  ^earnest  may  be  the 
endeavors  of  the  teachers  in  this  behalf. 

The  class  of  Intermediate  schools  in  this  group  com- 
prise the  following:  The  Intermediate  Grammar  in 
State  street,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Alden,  Principal, 
and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  Assistant ;  the  First  and  Second  Inter- 
mediate in  State  street.  Miss  Crane,  Principal,  and  Miss 
Leonard,  Assistant,  in  the  former ;  and  Miss  Griffin,  Prin- 
cipal, and  Miss  Montague,  Assistant,  in  the  latter ;  the  First 
and  Second  Intermediate  in  the  town  hall— corresponding 
in  grade  with  the  First  and  Second  Intermediate  in  State 
street — ^with  Miss  Ellis  as  teacher  of  No.  1,  and  Miss 
Bagg  of  Ko.  2 ;  and  the  Intermediate  in  Bridge  street,  a 
double  school  corresponding  in  grade  with  the  Second 
Intermediate  in  State  street,  with  Miss  Loomis  as  Princi- 
pal and  Miss  Dunbar  Assistant. 

The  two  schools  in  the  town  hall  were  newly  organised 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  and  were  designed  to 
relieve  the  other  schools.  The  pressure,  however,  atilL 
continues  without  much  abatement,  and  as  the  population 
is  becoming  more  dense  every  year  in  this  section  of  the 
City,  the  schools  will  necessarily  become  more  crowded. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  have,  we  believe,  made 
earnest  and  strenuous  exertions  for  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  their  pupils,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
succeeded  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  consider* 
ing  the  Various  embarrassments  they  have  had  to  enconn- 
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ter,  arising  from  excess  of  numbers,  irregular  attendance, 
defective  classification,  and  the  want  of  that  systematic 
regulation  and  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  aggregate, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  all  which,  we  trust,  will 
in  a  great  measure  be  adjusted,  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  that  will  take  place  when  the  City 
provides  the  school  edifice  that  is  now  in  anticipation. 

The  highest  of  these  schools  in  grade,  the  Intermediate 
Grammar,  holds  an  important  position  among  them — in 
exercising  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  subordinate 
schools,  by  the  good  order  and  exemplary  deportment 
which  generally  characterize  the  pupils  of  the  school — 
and  in  preparing  the  more  advanced  scholars  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Court  street  Grammar  School.  In  both 
these  respects  it  was  a  highly  useful  and  successful  school 
while  under  the  charge  of  its  former  teacher.  Miss  Jane 
A.  Miller ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  it  con- 
tinues to  sustain  the  same  excellent  character  under  the 
administration  of  its  present  teachers. 

At  the  head  of  the  central  group  of  schools  is 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— COURT  STREET. 

The  Principal,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  school,  gives 
an  encouraging  account  of  its  progress  and  condition ; 
and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  observations  of  the  Committee.  It  is  gratifying 
fo  note  a  decided  improvement  of  the  school  in  many 
points  of  importance — especially  in  respect  to  the  good 
order,  propriety  of  deportment,  and  increased  interest  of 
the  pupils  in  the  appropriate  studies  and  exercises  of 
the  school. 

-The  school  is  tjuite  large,  (having  at  the  present  time 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five) — more  uniformly  so  through 
the  year,  than  either  of  the  other  Grammar  Schools ;  and 
there  is  the  more  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  precise 
regulations  concerning  the  order,  arrangements  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  pupils,  and  for  requiring  a  prompt  and  strict 
conformity  to  them.  In  this  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  mac& 
regret,  that  the  practice  still  continues  to  some  extent,  as 
appears  hy  the  report,  of  leaving  the  school  during  the 
progress  of  a  session,  under  an  excuse  from  the  parent. 
The  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  mainly  on  parents, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  little  reflection  on  their  part 
would  induce  them  entirely  to  discontinue  the  practice. 
On  this  point,  we  repeat  what  was  said  in  our  last  year's 
report,  that  ^^Uis  better  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  cause  is  sub- 
staniial  and  necessary,  to  stay  away  entirely  for  the  half-day  ses- 
sion, rather  than  thus  disturb  the  arrangements  and  exercises  of 
the  school.**  Unless  the  practice  is  voluntarily  relinquished, 
the  Principal  will  be  fully  justified  and  sustained  in  refns* 
ing,  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  all  excuses,  except  such  as 
are  for  sickness  or  other  like  cause. 

It  is  an  encouraging  omen  for  the  school,  as  appears  by 
tbe  report,  that  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  school 
are  more  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  than  they  have  been 
heretofore ;  and  we  ^ope  the  practice  will  be  continued 
and  become  more  and  more  common  among  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

The  pupils  in  this  school  are  favored  with  thorough, 
lucid  and  practical  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of 
study  which  engage  their  attention ;  and  if  they  are  foith- 
ful  to  themselves,  their  success  is  sure. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  subjoined  as  follows : 

Springfield,  December,  1863. 
Mr.  Hooker, — ^Dear  Sir :    The  following  is  the  report, 
which  you  requested,  of  the  Court  street  Orammar  school 
for  the  year  past.  ^ 

Number  of  different  papils,           ...  194 

Number  received  from  State  street  school,            -  •        56 

Number  received  from  other  sources,            >                -  '             80 

Whole  number  received,       -                -                -  .06 
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Namber  promoted  to  the  High  school,  -                -                30 

Namber  left  for  other  reasons,               -  -        46 

Number  in  fall  left  school,            •  -                -                76 

Namber  not  absent  or  tardj  for  one  term,  -               -        71 

Namber  not  absent  or  tardj  for  two  terms,  -                -                23 

Number  not  absent^  or  tardj  for  one  year,  -               .4 

The  names  of  the  four  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year 
are  Jennie  Chase,  Belle  £imball,  Edith  Morse  and  Ida 
Thompson. 

The  following  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  for  two 
terms,  viz.,  Mary  Bangs,  Katie  Field,  Sarah  Gaylord,  Jo- 
sie  Qorham,  Emma  Gray,  Addie  Hammond,  Sarah  Hall, 
Ada  Hosmer,  Hattie  King,  Amelia  Lewis,  Ellen  Perry, 
Ella  Potter,  Adelle  Spooner,  Xzelia  Stone,  AniceWinans, 
Edwin  Bartlett,  Frederic  Bush,  Frederic  Clark,  James 
Kirkham,  Charles  Leet,  Leonard  Parish,  Charles  Rice 
and  Frederic  Vaille. 

The  following  have  had  no  checks  for  misconduct  for  a 
whole  year,  viz.,  Kittie  Bartlett,  Jennie  Chase,  Emma 
Church,  Addie  Hammond,  Ella  Ives,*Hattie  King,  Amelia 
Lewis,  Carrie  Patton,  Belle  Taylor,  Ida  Thompson,  Geo. 
Frederic  Clark,  Leonard  Parish  and  Charles  Bice. 

Approbation  cards  are  given  out  once  a  month  for  com- 
bined excellence  in  scholarship,  attendance  and  deport- 
ment ;  the  full  number  given  out  the  past  year,  was  615. 
The  following  received  the  number  opposite  the  name  : 

Belle  Kimball,         -        -  8 

Ellen  Perry,       •        .        .  8 

Belle  Taylor,  ...  8 

James  Kirkham,  -        -  8 

Leonard  Parish,       -        -  8 

Charles  Rice,      ...  8 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  "Winter  term,  -'  .96f 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  Summer  term,  -  .96f 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  Fall  term,     -  -  -^GiV 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  one  year,      -  -  .OGi 


Jennie  Chase, 

-      10 

UaTbompeon,   - 

-    9 

Addie  Hammond,    • 

9 

Hattie  King, 

-    9 

AmeHa  Lewis, 

9 

EUalves,  .        .        • 

-    8 
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GIRT  A. 

Terma. 

Tears. 

Months. 

Tears.       Months. 

Winter, 

14 

8 

14                9 

Summer, 

.      14 

1 

14            5 

Fall,    . 

14 

.     14            e 

Average  age  of  the  school,  14  years,  5  months. 

The  past  year  in  our  school  has  been  more  than  tLsualTj 
even  in  its  course.  With  few  exceptions  the  pupils  have 
made  good  progress  in  their  studies,  and  have  been  quite 
regular  in  their  attendance.  Tardiness  has  diminished. 
The  per  cent,  of  attendance,  and  the  average  age  of  the 
sehool  are  each  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  Parents 
and  friends  have  manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  by  visiting  the  school,  for  which 
we  return  our  thanks^  and  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  &- 
vor,  as  it  encourages  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  scholars.  One  evil,  named  in  last  year's  report,  still 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  the  request  bj  note  or 
otherwise  for  the  dismissal  of  a  pupil  before  the  session 
ends.  No  one  can  judge  of  the  injury  done  thus  to  the 
individual,  or  of  the  interruption  to  the  exercises  of  the 
school-room,  except  those  called  to  witness  the  effect  of 
this  practice,  from  month  to  month.  We  have  had  twenfy* 
five  such  requests  in  one  month,  probably,  because  each 
parent  thought  his  case  almost  the  only  one,  or,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  but  hastily  granted 
a  whim  of  the  child.  Cannot  there  be  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the  pupil 
out  one  full  session,  if  necessary  ?  The  above  facts  will 
give  as  correct  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  school  as 
can  well  be  presented  in  the  usual  limits  of  a  printed  re- 
port,  and  will,  I  trust,  meet  with  your  approval. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  H.  TUCKER. 
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SCHOOLS  IK  WARD  Y. 

There  are  six  schools  in  this  Ward ;  five  of  them  are 
kept  in  the  West  Union  street  and  Oak  street  school- 
houses,  forming  a  connected  groap  of  graded  schools^  and 
consisting  of  one  Grammar  (Mr.  Barrows),  two  Interme- 
diate and  two  Primary.  The  other  school  in  the  Ward  is 
the  Mixed  school  in  the  Carlisle  district. 

The  two  Primary  schools  are  of  different  grades.  No.  1 , 
is  in  the  East  Union  street  school-house,  and  takes  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  primary  scholars.  The  teachers 
are  MiigfSwetland,  Principal,  and  Miss  Collins,  Assistant, 
the  latter  acting  as  a  mutual  assistant  to  this  school  and 
the  Second  Intermediate  school,  in  the  adjoining  school- 
room. The  other  Primary,  No.  2,  is  kept  in  the  Oak 
street  school-house,  and  takes  the  alphabet  and  other 
younger  classes  of  the  primary  scholars.  The  teachers 
are  Miss  Moore,  Principal,  and  Miss  Walker,  Assistant. 
The  same  causes  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
schools  as  were  noted  in  the  last  year's  report  respecting 
them,  viz :  excess  of  numbers  and  irregular  attendance. 

The  whole  number  in  both  schools  during  the  summer 
is  about  two  hundred,  with  an  average,  varying  at  differ- 
ent times,  from  about  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  At  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
both  schools  in  the  aggregate  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty.  Under  the  influence  of  the  two  causes  re- 
ferred to  above,  there  has  been,  especially  in  the  school  of 
younger  children,  some  want  of  regular  order  and  proper 
control  in  the  management  of  the  pupils,  which,  we  trust, 
will  be  fully  corrected  when  the  schools  are  put  in  a  more 
fEfcvorable  condition,  by  a  better  arrangement  of  them,  on 
the  completion  of  the  new  school-rooms  in  the  Oak  street 
school-house.  These  rooms  will  probably  be  finished  so 
as  to  be  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  winter  term,  or  at 
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fitrthesty  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring  tenn.  When 
they  are  finished,  a  new  Primary  school  will  be  organized 
in  ^e  lower  room,  consisting  mostly  of  children  taken 
from  the  school  nnder  the  charge  of  Miss  Moore,  with  a 
few  of  the  younger  children  from  the  other  Primary  to 
make  out  a  complement  for  the  new  schooL  It  is 
intended  that  all  the  Primary  schools  nnder  the  new 
arrangement  shall  be  single  schools,  having  but  one 
teacher,  and  with  an  average  number  of  scholars  not 
exceeding  fifty  each. 

The  two  Intermediate  schools  are  the  First  Intermediate 
in  the  Oak  street  school-house,  Miss  DickinBon|Aeacher, 
and  the  Second  Intermediate  in  the  East  IJniCT  street 
school-house.  Miss  Colton,  teacher,  with  some  assistance 
from  MiBB  Collins,  an  assistant  in  the  Primary  school  in 
the  adjoining  room.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  num- 
ber in  the  First  Intermediate  is  fifty-two,  with  a  weekly 
average  of  from  forty-two  to  forty*five ;  and  the  numbers 
did  not  vary  much  from  this  in  the  summer  term.  In  the 
Second  Intermediate  the  ^hole  number  now  is  fifty-five, 
with  an  average  of  about  forty-six.  In  the  summer  the 
numbers  were  higher,  viz :  whole  number  sixty'-two,  with 
an  average  of  about  fifty.  These  schools  have  been  well 
regulated  and  taught  during  the  year,  and  under  the 
influence  and  instructions  of  their  respective  teachers, 
good  order  and  correctness  of  deportment  have  been 
maintained  among  the  pupils,  and  commendable  progress 
has  been  made  by  them  in  their  studies.  When  the  new 
school-rooms  are  finished,  a  third  single  Intermediate 
school  will  be  organized  in  the  upper  room ;  of  what  par* 
ticular  grade  it  will  be  is  not  fully  decided. 

The  Mixed  school  in  the  Carlisle  district  was  taught  the 
last  winter  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gardner,  and  under  his  care 
it  was  a  remarkably  pleasant  and  well-regulated  school; 
and  the  pupils  generally,  by  their  own  dUigent  application, 
with  thorough  instruction,  made  very  good  proficiency  in 
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their  studies.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter 
school  was  forty-eight,  with  an  average  of  about  thirty* 
fiye.  The  school  was  taught  in  the  summer  term  by  Miss 
Streeter,  and  in  the  &11  term  by  Mrs.  Jane  Wright.  The 
number  of  scholars  during  these  terms  was  thirty-five, 
with  a  very  small  average  in  the  summer  term,  but  with 
a  weekly  average  of  about  thiriy  in  the  fiill  term.  The 
school  was  so  well  managed  and  instructed  by  Mrs. 
Wright  in  the  fall  term,  that  the  Committee  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  engage  her  services  for  the  winter.  The  attend- 
ance this  winter  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  the  last. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-EAST  UNION  STREET. 
Mr.  Basbows,  Principal;  Miss  Qadt  and  Miss  Bawsov,  Aaaiatanta. 

The  figures  at  the  be^nning  of  Mr.  Barrows'  report 
show  the  varying  numbers,  and  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  at  the  different  terms  during  the  year.  In  the 
winter  term  of  1862-^,  the  school  was  unusually  full ;  the 
whole  number  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  At  the 
present  winter  term  (1868-4)  thus  &r  the  school  is  not  so 
large,  the  whole  number  being  one  hundred  and  seven, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-eight  The  dimi- 
nution is  undoubtedly  owing  to  temporaiy  causes ;  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  that,  with  an  increasing  popula* 
tion  in  every  direction,  the  school  will  very  soon  have  its 
full  complement  of  pupils.  The  danger  is  rather,  that 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  numbers. 

In  the  report  of  the  Principal,  a  clear  account  is  given 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  pupils  into  three  different  de- 
partments, with  subordinate  sections  or  classes,  and  of 
the  manner  of  conducting  the  various  exercises  of  the 
school.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  classification,  arising  from  differences  and 
inequalities  in  respect  to  individual  temperament  and  in- 
tellectual power  among  the  pupils,  are  pointed  out,  in 
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connection  with  some  very  jast  and  discriminatiBg  re- 
marks concerning  the  proper  modes  of  managing  difier- 
ent  classes  of  pupils,  especially  as  to  what  should  be  re- 
quired of  them,  in  the  way  of  mental  application.  Ifis- 
taken  views  are  sometimes  entertained  on  this  subject; 
and  we  are  glad  on  this  account,  that  it  is  here  thus  per- 
tinently introduced  and  discussed. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  add  that  the  school,  during  the 
year,  has  pursued  its  usual  successful  course — ^maintidning 
the  character  which  it  has  so  long  sustained,  for  excellent 
order,  and  thorough  practical  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  as  follows : 

Sprikofibld,  December,  1863. 

To  JOSIAH  HOOKBR,  EsQ., 

Chairman  of  the  School  OomnUUee : 

Dbar  Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  Union  street  Grammar  School 
for  the  year  ending  November  80th,  1868 : 

Whole  number  of  pupils,  -  •  -  169 

Whole  number  of  males,         -  •  •  -    87 

Whole  number  of  females,  ...  82 

Whole  number  for  the  winter  term,         •  -  -  126 

Average  attendance  for  the  winter  term,         •  -  110         I 

Whole  number  for  summer  term,  (or  first  part  of  summer  term 

of  fourteen  weeks,)  -  -  -  100         | 

Average  attendance,  -  •  -  -     86 

Whole  number  for  autumn  term,  (x>r  last  part  of  summer  teim  I 

of  twelTe  weeks,)    -  -  .  .  101         ' 

Average  attendance,  -  .  .  .90 

Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  at  the  present  time,         107         I 
Whole  number  from  families  located  here  the  present  year,  17     r^ 

Average  age  of  the  pupils,        -  -  13  yeara,  6  months-     \ 

I  have  kept  no  account  of  the  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
as  is  many  times  practiced,  for  the  obvious  reason  that        I 
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between  such  a  record  and  the  one  required  bj  the.  Com- 
mittee, there  would  exist  a  marked  discrepaucy.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  average  attendance  is  higher  than 
in  1862,  though  still  below  a  desirable  standard. 

But  one  pupil  has  been  constant  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  viz :  Helen  M.  Cobb.  Eighteen  were  punctu- 
all3» present  each  half  day  during  the  winter  term,  seven 
in  the  summer  term,  and  eleven  in  the  fall  term. 

Generally  the  pupils  are  promptly  in  their  seats  at  the 
opening  of  each  school  session ;  yet  there  are  a  few  who 
occasionally  receive  marks  for  tardiness,  and  in  the  few 
instances  that  occur,  the  parent  is  frequently  more  cen- 
surable than  the  scholar. 

Daring  the  past  year  two  cases  of  truancy  have  occurred, 
and  in  both  instances  there  is  reason  to  hope  a  true  re- 
form has  been  effected,  for  both  delinquents  for  the  last 
part  of  the  year  have  been  regular  in  their  attendance, 
and  ambitious  to  excel  in  their  studies.  This  is  probably 
a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  publicly  report  their 
names. 

The  course  of  study  has  not  varied  materially  from 
that  of  previous  years.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken 
to  instil  into  the  pupil's  mind  the  necessity  of  thinking 
for  himself;  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  with  those 
of  others ;  to  extend  his  inquiry  beyond  the  text  book, 
and  gather  up  from  every  source  within  his  reach,  facts 
and  explanations  calculated  to  give  him  a  clearer  and 
tnore  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  to  be  recited. 
The  practice  has  been  continued  of  occasionally  permit- 
ting the  members  of  the  class  to  assume  the  place  of 
teachers,  and  ask  such  questions  as  they  can  call  to  mind 
having  any  connection  with  the  lesson  of  the  day.  This 
exercise  seems  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  confidence  in  his 
own  ability ;  stimulates  him  to  observe  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers more  critically,  creates  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation ; 
and  if  that  tendency  to  overdo  the  matter  which  is  some- 
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times  exhibited,  be  carefully  guarded  against,  much  good 
may  result  from  the  practice. 

The  school  <x)nsist8  of  three  departments,  and  the 
design  is  to  have  but  two  classes  in  each  department ; 
though  the  pupils  frequently  vary  so  much  in  age  and 
acquirements  we  are  obliged  to  have  three.  In  the  first 
or  lower  department  the  pupils  study  slate  Arithmetic^  in 
connection  with  mental,  McNally's  Geography,  more  par- 
ticularly the  maps  of  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

The  completion  of  common  fractions  is  required  in  or- 
der to  enter  the  second  department.  In  this  department 
English  Grammar  is  commenced,  the  remaining  maps, 
viz.,  Europe,  Asia  and  Airica,  studied.  Arithmetic  r^ 
viewed,  and  the  classes  advanced  as  far  as  interest,  when 
they  are  examined  for  admission  to  the  third  or  higher  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

In  this  department  Geography  is  taken  up  by  topics, 
English  Grammar  continued,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  analysis  and  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  United 
States  Histoiy  is  studied  in  connection  with  a  review  of 
Geography,  mental  Arithmetic  reviewed,  and  the  study  of 
slate  Arithmetic  extended  to  the  completion  of  Robin- 
son's Progressive.  During  the  whole  course,  compost- 
tions,  and  declamations  are  regularly  required,  and  as 
much  time  given  to  drawing  maps  as  circumstances  will 
allow. 

Transfers  are  made  by  classes  from  one  department  to 
the  other  annually,  and  sometimes  oftener.  Individual 
promotions  of  such  pupils  as  show  a  greater  aptitude  for 
study  than  their  class-mates,  are  made  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  as  our  schools  are  now 
constituted,  to  advance  certain  active  precocious  minds  as 
rapidly  as  they  would  advance  were  they  associated  with 
those  of  a  mental  development  similar  to  their  own. 

It  is  our  special  effort  so  to  classify  our  pupils,  aud  so 
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dispense  iBStractioa  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of 
all.  But  it  is  in  intellect  as  in  morals.  The  lower  the 
mind  descends  in  moral  degradation,  the  more  potent  and 
longer  continued  must  be  the  influence  to  bring  such  a 
mind  to  a  realizing  sense  of  its  moral  wants.  So  it  is 
with  the  dull  scholar.  He  must  be  the  recipient  of  more 
direct  and  more  extended  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
than  those  of  a  higher  cast  of  mind,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  them  a  desire  for  mental  improvement.  Many  of  this 
class  are  dull,  more  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
from  any  material  lack  of  intellectual  power.  When 
their  habits  of  thought  are  understood,  and  the  right 
incentives  placed  before  them,  a  power  6f  comprehension 
is  sometimes  unfolded  for  which  they  had  previously 
received  no  credit.  There  are  others  far  less  capable  of 
improvement,  and  some,  alas,  whose  dawn  of  intellectual 
progress  is  but  dimly  perceptible. 

The  desire  of  the  teacher  to  equalize  an  imperfect  clas- 
sification, to  supply  by  extra  effort  what  nature  has  with- 
held, or  bestowed  but  sparingly,  to  create  an  interest 
where  latent  power  actually  exists,  may  sometimes  give 
apparent  truthfulness  to  the  charge  that  there  is  more 
attention  bestowed  upon  this  class  of  pupils  than  is  prof- 
itable for  those  that  learn  more  readily.  But  it  is  believed 
this  error  is  not  common,  for  certainly  the  teacher  should 
so  well  understand  the  material  on  which  he  bestows  his 
labor,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  present  and 
prospective  good  possible. 

But  there  is  another  influence  which  tends  more  to  re- 
tard rapid  progress  than  the  unequal  division  of  the  teach- 
er's labor.  It  is  the  fear  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
some  parents  that  their  children  will  be  overtaxed ;  that 
the  brain  will  receive  an  undue  stimulus.  Hence,  they 
frequently  make  demands  of  teachers,  and  give  directions 
to  their  children  in  reference  to  matters  of  study,  which 
directly  lessen  the  efiectiveness  of  well  matured  plans  of 
instruction. 
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There  is  a  class  of  pupils  in  our  schools  who  are  in 
danger  of  being  injured  by  mental  application.  They 
usually  have  large  active  brains,  thin,  weak  muscles,  and 
are  sometimes  of  a  scrofulous  taint.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  The  great  majority  of  chil- 
dren are  so  constituted,  that  regular  mental  labor,  evea  to 
the  extent  of  tasking  the  powers  of  the  brain,  no  more 
endangers  health  than  the  regular  exercise  of  the  muscles. 
When  all  shall  practically  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  the 
brain  is  a  material  organ,  its  power  developed  by  oft  re- 
peated application  to  study,  and  shall  make  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  impaired  health  caused  by  gastric  prea- 
sure,  and  that  which  is  caused  by  excessive  cerebral  ae- 
tion,  one  hindrance  to  rapid  progress  in  the  school-room 
will  be  removed. 

During  the  past  year,  disturbing  influences  calculated 
to  annoy  and  perplex  the  teacher,  have  not  been  numerous. 

The  government  of  the  school  has  been  easily  main- 
tained, and  the  pupils  have  generally  submitted  to  neces- 
sary restraint  with  a  readiness  which  shows  that,  with 
them,  obedience  is  a  duty  and  not  a  pretense. 

Respectfully  yours^ 

C.  BARROWS. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  VI. 

In  this  Ward  there  are  three  schools ;  two  of  them,  an 
Intermediate  and  a  Primary,  are  kept  in  the  York  street 
school-house ;  and  the  third  is  a  Mixed  school,  on  Long 
Hill,  designed  particularly  to  accommodate  the  children 
in  that  section. 

The  Intermediate  school  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Chandler  as  sole  teacher.  She  was  preceded 
by  Miss  Spooner,  who  for  a  long  time  was  connected  with 
the  school  either  as  assistant  or  principal,  and  in  both 
positions  proved  herself  a  well   qualified  and  efficient 
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teacher.  She  was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  re* 
sign  the  charge  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  Mrs. 
Chandler  was  appointed  in  her  place.  Mrs.  Chandler 
met  with  some  difficulties  at  the  outset,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  school,  but  by  a  firm  and  energetic  course  of 
measures  succeeded  in  establishing  proper  discipline  and 
due  subordination  among  the  pupils.  She  has  had  other 
difficulties  to  encounter  since,  which  have  greatly  op- 
erated to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  general  prevalence  of  irregular  attend- 
ance among  the  pupils,  in  a  great  measure  through  the 
improper  indulgence  of  parents ;  and  the  kindred  prac- 
tice, under  the  same  indalgence,  of  applying  constantly 
for  dismissals  from  school,  during  the  progress  of  a  ses- 
sion, for  reasons  that  are  far  from  being  matters  of  neces- 
sity. The  truth  is,  if  there  was  more  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  in  this  district 
with  the  teachers  in  their  arduous  work,  it  would  greatly 
promote  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  improvement 
of  the  children.  Mrs.  Chandler  has  been  faithful  and 
earnest  in  her  endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  what  they 
should  be  both  in  respect  to  deportment  and  scholarship ; 
and  if  there  has  been  any  failure  in  this  matter,  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  owing  to  any  delinquency  on  her  part 
Many  of  the  pupils,  we  doubt  not,  have  been  faithful  and 
diligent  in  their  efforts  for  self-improvement,  and  such 
have  not  failed  of  success. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  about 
nxty ;  with  a  weekly  average  of  about  fifty. 

The  Primaiy  school  is  now  taught  by  Miss  Cooley. 
Miss  Crossett,  her  immediate  predecessor,  had  the  charge 
of  the  school  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  a  very  ac- 
ceptable teacher.  Her  health  failed,  and  she  was  obliged 
on  this  account  to  resign  the  charge.  The  school  is  gen- 
erally very  large  during  the  summer — quite  too  large  for 
one  teacher.  At  one  time  the  whole  number  was  over 
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seventy  with  an  average  of  over  fifty.  At  the  preset 
term,  ^e  namber  is  about  fifty-six,  with  an  average  of 
nearly  fifty.  Under  the  present  teacher.  Miss  Cooley^the 
school  appears  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Mixed  school  on  Lcmg  Hill  has  been  taught  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  year  by  Miss  M.  B.  Charles.  During 
the  last  winter  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  was  twenty- 
eighty  with  an  average  of  twenty ;  and  daring^  the  sum- 
mer the  number  was  twenty,  with  an  average  of  eighteen. 
At  the  present  winter  term,  the  school  is  about  the  same 
in  respect  to  numbers,  as  it  was  the  last  winter.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  some  oppositicm  wa6  made  to  Miss 
Charles,  on  the  part  of  a  fisw  of  the  people  in  that  section, 
growing  out  of  local  and  fianiily  controversies  with  which 
she  had  no  connection  whatever ;  yet  it  made  her  situation 
unpleasant  and  embarrassing.  But  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  who  were  well  satisfied  with  her  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  she  continued  in  charge  of  it,  and  the 
opposition  soon  disappeared.  The  school  has  been  very 
saccesafoUy  oondiicted  by  her  both  in  respect  to  good  or- 
der,  and  the  general:  deportment  and  profidency  of  the 
pupils. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  YJL 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  Ward  is  now  fite^  vis^ 
the  Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary  lA  the  Central 
street  school-hous^  and  the  new  Intermediate, .  and  the 
Primary  in  the  Fine  street  sohooUhouse,  all  connected 
together,  and  forming  a  group  of  graded  schools. 

The  same  general  remarks  that  we  mpde  in  the  last 
year's  report  concerning  the  excellent  character  of  these 
schools,  may  with  equal  truth  be  predicated  of  tixeaa  at 
ihe  present  time. 

The  Primary  schools  are  of  parallel  grade.  The  one 
in  Central  street  is  now  taught  by  Miss  fitrickland.  This 
oehooJ  had  been  very  much  crowded  during  some  parts  of 
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the  year — ^the  whole  namber  rising  at  one  time  to  as  high 
a  point  as  seventy,  with  an  average  of  over  sixty.  At  the 
present  winter  term,  the  whole  number  has  been  over 
sixty,  with  an  average  of  about  fifty-five.  The  Primary 
in  Pine  street,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Adams,  is  not 
quite  so  large.  At  the  present  time  the  number  is  about 
fifty,  with  an  average  of  about  forty-six.  Both  these 
schools  hold  a  high  position  among  our  Primary  schools. 

The  two  Intermediate  schools  are  of  the  same  grade, 
the  pupils  in  each  passing  when  prepared,  directly  into 
the  Orammar  school.  The  Central  street  school  was 
taught  by  Miss  Burt  till  last  spring,  when  she  was  trans- 
feredtothe  High  school,  and  Miss  Bartlett,  the  present 
teacher,  who  then  had  charge  of  the  Primary,  in  the  r^ 
alar  course  of  promotion,  was  placed  in  this  school.  The 
pressure  of  numbers  in  this  school  has  been  considerable 
during  most  of  the  year,  varying  a*  difibrent  periods;  but 
the  school  is  quite  too  large  generally  to  be  properly  man- 
aged and  taught  by  a  nngle  t^u^her.  At  ^e  present 
winter  term  the  number  registered  is  sixty-five,  with  an 
average  weekly  attendance  i^rying  from  fifty  to  fifty-five. 
Miss  Bartlett  has  the  various  difiBlculties  to  encounter 
which  are  usually  connected  with  qp  crotvded  a  school  of 
Intermediate  scholars.  In  her  instructions,  she  is  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  teachery  and  in  other  respects  she  en- 
deavors, we  believe,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  dis- 
charge her  duty,  to  the  acceptsmce  of  the  Committee. 

The  Pine  street  Intermediate  is  a  new  school  which  waa 
organized  last  spring.  It  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Mary  L.  Gharies,  and  was  managed*  and  taught  by 
her  very  successfully,  and  satis&ctorily  to  all  concerned. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall  term,  she  was  obliged  to 
be  relieved  for  a  time,  by  reason  of  inflAmmation  of  an 
eye,  and  since  then,  the  school  has  been  successively 
under  the  charge  of  three  teachers,  Miss  Bliss,  Miss 
Spooner,  and  now  Miss  Btreeter.    Whether  Miss  Ohariea 
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will  be  able  to  retam  to  il,  is  yet  ancertain.  The  onmber 
of  scholars  at  the  preseDt  winter  term  is  forty-eight,  widi 
a  weekly  average  of  about  forty. 

THE  CENTRAL  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Fosnai  Princtpal,  MUu  Glaba  J.  Batov,  ABnstaat 

This  school,  like  the  other  schools  in  this  section  ia 
quite  full  during  most  of  the  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  pressure  is  very  great,  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  being  ninetjff  with  an  average  attendance  of  eighty- 
four.  It  will  be  necessary  very  soon  to  adopt  some  meaa- 
ure  of  relief  in  reference  to  all  the  schools  in  this  section. 
The  basement  room  in  the  building,  now  used  as  a  Ward 
room,  may  perhaps  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
schools  in  some  way,  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  from  the  report  of  the  Principal, 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  among  the 
pupils  in  respect  to  punctuality  of  attendance, — ^that  a 
better  spirit  has  pervaded  the  school  respecting  this  duty. 

Many  interesting  details  are  given  in  the  report  con- 
cerning the  exercises  and  modes  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  school,  and  its  general  regulation  and  management^ 
and  the  fiivorable  account  that  is  presented  in  the  fiicta 
that  are  specified  respecting  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  school,  during  the  year,  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  who  have  visited  and  exam- 
ined it  at  different  times. 

The  enterprise  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
parents,  teachers  and  others  in  the  successful  efforts  made 
for  procuring  books  of  reference,  and  other  valuable  and 
tasteful  appurtenances  of  the  school-room,  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  sections  of 
the  City. 

The  school  is  now  making  fine  progress  in  every  res- 
pect ;  and  we  trust  its  movement  will  never  be  retrograde. 
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bat  that  the  ambition  of  all  cqpcenied  will  be  to  press 
forward  vigoroaslj  and  earnestly  in  the  career  of  substan- 
tial improvement. 
The  report  of  the  Principal  is  as  follows  : 

SPBiNGFiELDy  Mass.,  December  1st,  1863. 

Mb.  Josiah  Hookeb,— Dear  Sir  :— The  statistical  facts 
which  you  solicit  in  regard  to  the  school  of  which  I  have 
the  charge  are, — 
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Louisa  L  Reynolds,  and  Master  F.  I.  Cooper  have  been 
panctual  the  entire  year.  Bo  also,  has  Lizzie  Ripley,  yet 
one  term  of  the  time  was  passed  in  the  Intermediate 
school.  Dwight  Allen  was  absent,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  near  relative,  only  a  part  of  a  day  during  the 
year.  K  P.  Hemenway,  Geo.  H.  Fisk,  Edward  Cbapin, 
F.  Pettengale,  Anna  Pinney  and  Julia  Davis,  have  been 
constant  two  entire  terms.  Others  whose  efforts  are  com- 
mendable have  been  absent  a  day  or  two  on  account  of 
sickness  or  of  circumstances  which  rendered  their  pres- 
ence at  home  imperative. 

Much  improvement,  both  in  the  sentiment  and  practice 
of  punctuality,  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years ; 
so  that,  in  the  last  year,  sickness  was  almost  the  only  ex- 
cose  given  for  absence.    Some  of  the  causes  of  this  evil, 
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of  which  we  spoke  one  ^ear  since,  have  been  entirely 
unknown  the  past  year. 

We  have  passed  over,  in  the  studies  pnrsned,  quite  as 
much  ground  as  during  any  previous  year.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  speak  of  the  real  and  permanent  progress  of 
the  school.  We  have  aimed,  no  less  than  formerly,  to 
make  each  topic  practical  in  its  application,  to  see  that 
each  point  is  well  understood,  to  so  present  the  subject 
under  consideration  as  to  make  it  suggestive,  rather  than 
to  consider  what  the  text  book  contains  upon  the  topic  as 
final,  and  to  incite  the  learner  to  think,  inquire  and  invea- 
tigate  for  himself;  for  this  purpose  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  present  any  thoughts  suggested  or  &ct8— ^bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  lesson — which  they  may  have  acquired 
outside  of  the  text  book.  That  we  might  thus  learn  from 
other  sources,  parents  and  friends  of  the  school  generous- 
ly responded  to  our  solicitation  for  money,  for  booka  of 
reference,  and  readily  gave  us  a  subscription  of  over  fifty 
dollars,  with  which,  in  connection  with  aid  from  the 
School  Committee,  we  have  purchased  "The  New  Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia,''  the  "Annuals  of  1861  and  1862,"  by 
the  same  author,  and  several  smaller  works  upon  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  French  history.  In  this  department 
more  is  needed  and  might  be  used  with  profit.  An  exhi- 
bition, given  by  the  school  during  the  winter  term,  netted 
some  seventy  dollars,  which  has  been  expended  in  orna- 
menting our  school-room.  .  It  may  not  be  well  to  particii- 
larize  pupils  for  marked  excellence  in  scholarship,  since 
varying  results  follow  like  persevering  efforts  in  difierent 
pupils.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  so  interest  pupite  in 
their  work,  that  the  little  time  spent  in  school  will  not 
suffice  to  acquire  all  they  desire  to  know  upon  the  studies 
pursued. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  gymnic  exercises 
have  been  participated  in  daily  by  the  school,  with  mani* 
fest  benefit  to  the  participants. 
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The  general  deportment  of  gfipils  is  good.  A  desird 
to  be  truthfal  and  honest,  and  to  conform  cheerfully  to 
the  rules  of  school,  seems  to  prevail.  !No  case  of  attempt- 
ed insubordination  has  occurred,  neither  has  there  been 
any  resort  to  corporal  punishment  during  the  year. 

JParents  and  pupils  by  their  co-operation  and  sympathy, 
appear  to  unite  with  the  teacher  to  make  school  profitable 
and  successful  to  all  concerned. 

Respectfully,  E.  F.  FOSTER. 

SCHOOLS  m  WARD  vni. 

There  are  six  schools  in  this  Ward,  all  of  them  Mixed 
or  ungraded  schools,  except  the  schools  at  Indian  Orchard, 
and  these  have  but  two  grades.  They  are  necessarily  of 
this  character  in  consequence  of  their  position  in  sep- 
arate and  isolated  sections  or  neighborhoods,  where  the 
number  of  children  of  all  ages  is  so  small,  that  a  single 
school  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  of  every  class. 

These  schools  are  subject  to  some  peculiar  disadvanta- 
ges. The  classification  of  the  pupils  is  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  disparity  in  age  and 
attainments,  the  classes  being  necessarily  numerous  and 
very  small ;  and  then,  if  the  schools  are  very  small,  as 
most  of  them  are,  there  cannot  be  that  interest,  and  spirit 
of  competition  which  in  larger  schools  exerts  so  potent  an 
influence  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  pupils.  On  the 
other  hand  where  the  number  is  small,  the  teacher  is  able 
to  devote  more  direct  attention  to  each  individual  pupiL 

The  schools  at  Indian  Orchard  are  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  schools  in  the  Ward  except  that  at  Putt's  bridge. 
The  Primary  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Worthen 
during  the  last  year  and  for  two  or  more  years  previous — 
and  her  services  have,  we  believe,  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. She  resigned  the  charge  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term^  and  Miss  L.  E.  Dwight,  who  taught  the  school  in 
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Sixteen  Acres  daring  th^  Bammer,  was  appointed  in  her 
place.  The  nnnfbers  on  the  register  vary  much  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  average  attendance. 
In  June  the  whole  number  was  fifty-five,  and  the  average 
attendance  forty-nine. 

The  Intermediate  is  now  taught  by  Miss  Olidden.  This 
school  also  fluctuates  veiy  much  in  numbers  and  average 
attendance.  In  June  the  whole  number  was  thirty-dx, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-eight;  yet  the 
average  attendance  for  the  whole  year,  as  returned  by  the 
teacher,  is  but  twenty-three.  Miss  Glidden  is  successful 
in  maintaining  good  government  in  the  school,  and  under 
her  instructions  the  pupils  have  generally  made  com- 
mendable proficiency  in  their  studies. 

The  Five  Mile  Pond  school  during  the  last  year,  in 
point  of  numbers  and  average  attendance  was  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  all  our  schools — ^the  whole  number  in 
winter  being  twenty-eight,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-three ;  and  in  summer  twenty-one,  with  an  average 
attendance,  taking  the  season  together,  of  only  twelve. 
In  June,  when  visited  by  one  of  the  Committee,  the 
whole  number  then  belonging  to  the  school  was  twenty- 
three,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen.  The  school 
was  taught  during  the  last  year,  and  for  a  year  or  more 
previously,  by  Miss  Emily  Brown,  who  was  held  in  high 
estimation  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  teacher.  It  is  now 
taught  by  Miss  Cady. 

The  Sixteen  Acres  school  was  taught  during  the  win- 
ter term  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Glover,  and  under  his  manage- 
ment, it  was  a  well  governed  and  successful  school*  In 
the  summer  and  fall  terms  it  was  taught  by  Miss  L.  E. 
Dwight,  and  under  her  care  the  pupils  made  good  profi- 
ciency in  their  studies.  At  the  present  winter  term  it  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Wells  T.  Clark.  The  whole  number 
that  belonged  to  the  school  in  the  winter  term  was  thirty- 
one,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-three ;  and  in 
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the  Bnrnmer  and  fall  terms  the  whole  number  was  twenty- 
six,  with  an  average  attendance  df  fifteen.  In  Jane,  when 
visited  by  one  of  the  Committee,  the  whole  number  was 
twenty-four,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventeen ; 
and  again  in  November,  the  whole  number  was  nineteen, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen. 

The  Wachogue  school,  during  the  winter,  was  taught 
by  Mr.  D.  G.  Grosvenor,  and  under  his  tuition  it  was  a 
well  managed  and  profitable  school.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  terms,  ithajs  been  taught  by  Miss  Laura  D.  Pease, 
who  still  continues  in  charge  of  it  The  members  of  the 
Committee  who  have  visited  this  school,  have  uniformly 
reported  favorably  concerning  the  order  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  school,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 
The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  winter  term  was 
twenty-seven,  with  an  average  atten4&iice  of  twenty ;  and 
in  the  summer  and  fall  terms  the  whole  number  was  twenty- 
six,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventeen.  At  one 
time  when  visited  by  one  of  the  Committee,  (in  June)  the 
number  was  twenty-five,  with  a  weekly  average  of  sixteen. 

Putt's  Bridge  school.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Mixed 
schools  in  the  eighth  Ward.  The  whole  number  regis- 
tered during  the  winter  term  was  forty-two,  with  an 
average  attendance  for  the  term  of  twenty-six ;  and  in  the 
summer  and  fall  terms  the  whole  number  was  sixty,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-two.  When  visited  in 
June  the  whole  number  was  fifty,  and  the  weekly  average 
thirty-seven.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  children 
of  foreign  parentage,  there  being  but  fofwr  of  American 
parentage.  Miss  Glidden  (now  in  the  Indian  Orchard 
Intermediate)  was  the  teacher  during  the  winter  term,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  and  now  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
L.  Bliss.  The  irregular  and  fluctuating  attendance  of  the 
pupils  is  a  serious  disadvantage ;  yet  under  both  the  teach- 
ers during  the  year,  the  school  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress for  one  of  this  class;  and  at  the  visits  made  by  the 
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Committee,  they  have  been  much  gratified  to  witness  the 
good  order  and  correct  deportment  of  the  children,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  studies.  In  the 
reading  exercises,  the  Committee  noticed  particularly  that 
there  had  been  much  improvement  in  pronunciation,  the 
pupils  being  more  free  than  usual  from  those  defects  which 
the  children  of  foreign  parents  are  apt  to  have,  showing 
that  the  teachers  had  taken  much  pains  with  them  in  this 

respect. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  during  the  last  winter  was  under  the  charge 
and  instruction  of  Joseph  Browne  as  Principal,  and  Jo* 
seph  B.  Gardner,  Assistant ;  and  the  same  persons  have 
the  care  of  the  school  the  present  winter. 

There  is  probably  no  school  in  the  City,  that,  for  the 
outlay  of  expense  renders  more  substantial  and  usefol 
service  than  this ;  and  it  has  never  met  with  better  sno- 
cess  than  during  the  last  and  present  winters. 

The  subjoined  report  of  the  Principal  gives  all  the  in- 
formation in  detail  concerning  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  school  during  the  last  winter  that  can  be  desired. 

The  school  opened  this  winter  at  the  same  time  with 
the  day  schools,  viz.,  on  Monday  evening  the  7th  day  of 
December,  with  a  larger  number  of  scholars  than  ever 
before ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  school-room  became 
so  crowded,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
the  school  and  provide  another  room.  Accordingly  the 
female  department,  which  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the 
school,  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  school-rooms  in  the 
Town  Hall,  where  it  is  now  in  charge  of  the  assistant^ 
Mr.  Gardner. 

In  both  the  departments  there  are  now  more  persons  of 
mature  age  than  there  have  usually  been  heretofore,  and 
there  is  much  improvement  in  respect  to  the  order  and 
general  deportment  of  the  school ;  and  the  attendance 
and  interest  of  the  scholars  thus  far,  are  promising  tokens 
of  a  uniformly  prosperous  school  for  the  winter. 
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The  number  of  members  at  the  present  time  is  one 
hundred  and  nine ;  viz.,  fifty-eight  males,  and  fifty-one 
females,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-seven,  viz., 
forty  males,  and  thirty-seven  females. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  as  follows : 

Springfield,  October,  1868. 
To  JosuH  Hooker,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee : 
Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  the  following 
report  of  the  Public  Evening  school,  for  the  winter  of 
1862-3,  is  respectfully  submitted : 

This  school  opened  on  the  15th  of  December,  1862,  and 
closed  after  a  session  of  fourteen  weeks.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  who,  during  this  time,  received  instruction 
in  both  departments  was  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Those 
who  might  be  considered  permanent  scholars  for  the  term, 
numbered  ninety-five ;  forty-five  males  and  fifty  females. 
The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  fourteen  weeks  was 
males  twenty-eighty  females  thirty  ;  but  during  the  first  two 
and  a  half  months  thb  daily  average  was  much  greater. 
Most  of  the  older  and  a  few  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
comparatively  regular  in  attendance,  and  manifested  a 
desire  to  improve  the  advantages  of  the  school. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  discipline  was  observed, 
and  commendable  improvement  made  by  those  who 
remained  during  the  session.  * 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  regular  studies  and  the 
number  of  classes  therein : 


Male 

^  Female 

Beading, 

4 

Spelling,        .               -               - 

.      .2 

Mental  Arithmetic, 

1 

Greenleaf  s  Arithmetic, 

-       4 

Geography, 

0 

Simple  forms  of  Book-keeping, 

1 

0 

Total     -  -  -  12  Id 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  most  of  the  scholars  had  ex- 
ercises in  Penmanship  each  eyening,  and  some  made  good 
progress. 

In  the  female  department,  Joseph  B.  Gardner,  teacher, 
attention  was  principally  given  to  Reading,  Writing  and 
Spelling,  and  the  most  prominent  in  diligent  stndy  and 
progress  was  Mary  Gyatt,  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
well  daring  the  term.  Of  the  males,  Joseph  Dassatt,' 
Frank  Chenette,  John  Murphy,  Jeremiah  Hennesy  and 
Peter  Sullivan  deserve  special  mention  for  their  diligence 
and  improvement. 

On  two  occasions  the  whole  school  united  in  a  spdBng 
exercise ;  the  best  spellers  were  Joanna  McCarty,  Anna 
Snllivan,  Anna  McCarty,  Morris  Cavanaugh  and  Daniel 
Guess,  the  female  department  bearing  off  the  palm  on  both 
occasions. 

At  the  close  of  the  school,  a  general  exercise  in  reading 
was  held,  which  exhibited  the  ability  and  relative  merits 
of  the  readers,  and  proved  a  source  of  instruction  as  well 
as  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

BespectfuUy  yours, 

JOSEPH  W.  BROWHE. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 

And  now  before  closing  our  report  we  desire  briefly  to 
refer  to  some  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  with  a  few  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
those  concerned : 

MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  more  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  higher  grades  of  schools,  to  the  cultivation  of  music 
than  in  previous  years.  In  the  High  school  and  the 
Grammar  and  some  of  the  Intermediate  schools,  a  system- 
atic course  of  instruction  has  been  given  by  scientific 
professors  of  the  art,  and  with  encouraging  success. 
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The  school  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  enumera- 
tion 6f  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  speci- 
fies <' Vocal  Music"  as  one  that  should  receive  attention, 
so  far  as  the  School  Committee  may  judge  it  expedient 
Heretofore,  in  most  of  our  schools,  it  has  been  attended 
to  not  as  a  regular  branch  of  education,  but  rather  as  a 
casual  and  incidental  exercise,  designed  mainly  to  amuse 
the  pupils  and  relieve  them  from  the  severer,  and  what 
have  been  regarded  as  the  more  appropriate  occupations 
of  the  school-room ;  and  what  has  been  learned  of  music 
in  this  way  has  been  in  a  great  degree  by  rote  merely, 
with  but  very  little  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  the  art 

But  happily  a  better  sentiment  on  this  subject  is  begin- 
ning to  prevail  in  the  community,  and  now  it  is  thought 
by  our  best  educators,  that  vocal  music  should  be  a  reg- 
ular branch  of  education  in  the  public  schools,  as  much 
so  as  Beading,  Spelling,  Geography,  &c.,  and  that  all  the 
pupils  should  be  required  to  learn  the  principles  and  rules 
of  singing,  so  far  at  least  as  to  acquire  a  degree  of  taste 
and  judgment  in  respect  to  musical  performances  as  will 
enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them,  though 
not  possessed  of  such  natural  vocal  powers  as  to  become 
practical  and  skillful  musicians ;  and  besides  as  merely  a 
matter  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  exceedingly  valuable  attainment. 

It  is  believed  moreover,  that  children  at  a  very  early 
age,  those  in  our  Primary  [schools,  may  easily  learn  the 
rudiments  of  music,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sing  with  sur- 
prising accuracy  in  time  and  tone,  if  simple  modes  of  in- 
struction are  adopted,  free  from  the  complications  and 
mysteries  in  which  the  common  system  of  instruction  is 
involved. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  year,  regular 
lessons  in  music  have  been  given  in  the  schools  mentioned 
above,  usually  twice  a  week,  and  all  the  pupils  have  been 
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reqmred  to  participate  in  the  exercise,  jast  in  the  Bame 
manner  as  they  do  in  the  daily  recitations  of  the  sdiool. 
The  experiment  in  these  schools  has  proved  thus  &r  oo 
BQccessfal,  that  probably  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year 
it  will  be  extended  to  many  of  the  other  schools,  and  per- 
haps so  far,  as  to  include  all  of  every  grade. 

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

In  most  of  the  schools,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  these  exercises  have  been  introduced  in  some 
of  the  various  forms  in  whidi  they  are  usually  practiced. 
Generally  only  those  have  been  adopted  in  the  lower 
grades  of  schools  that  are  of  the  simplest  character, 
requiring  no  extraordinary  skill  or  effort.  In  some  of  the 
higher  schools,  by  cultivation  and  frequent  practice,  the 
pupils  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  grace  and  dexteri^ 
in  the  movements,  and  are  able  to  go  through  a  series 
of  somewhat  complicated  exercises  with  promptness  and 
accuracy. 

At  first  many  of  the  pupils  were  strongly  averse  to  par^ 
ticipating  in  the  exercise,  and  some  opposition  was  expe- 
rienced from  parents.  But  this  reluctance  has  been  grad- 
ually diminishing,  till  it  has  nearly  if  not  quite  disap- 
peared ;  and  now  all  the  pupils,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
cheerfully  join  in  the  movement  as  a  healthy  and  invigor> 
ating  exercise,  and  an  agreeable  temporary  respite  from 
the  severer  engagements  of  the  school.  Scholars  of  deli- 
cate health  or  feeble  constitutions  are  excused  entirely 
from  taking  part  in  the  exercise,  either  at  their  own  or 
the  request  of  their  parents ;  and  so  also,  if  in  the  {^og- 
ress of  a  movement,  any  feel  a  good  deal  fatigued,  they 
are  allowed  by  the  teacher  to  suspend  the  effi>rt  and  sit 
down. 

The  experience  in  our  schools  thus  far  in  relation  to  die 
exercises  proves  them  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  a  variety 
of  respects,  as  specified  in  the  last  year's  report ;  and 
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while  we  think  they  should  be  continued  in  the  schools^ 
yet  some  degree  of  caution  and  judgment  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits,  so 
that  they  may  not  take  up  too  much  time  and  attention,  at 
the  expense  of  other  departments  in  the  school.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  this. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  military  drill  and  instruc- 
tion may  also  be  introduced  advantageously  into  some 
of  our  schools  for  similar  reasons  that  have  induced 
the  practice  in  them  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  still  fur- 
ther for  the  patriotic  consideration  that  the  present  state 
of  the  country  demands  that  all  our  young  men  should, 
to  some  extent,  be  put  in  a  course  of  preparation  and 
training  for  defending  it  against  its  enemies.  In  one  or 
more  of  our  schools  the  young  men  connected  with  them 
have,  during  the  last  year,  voluntarily  formed  among 
themselves  temporary  organizations  for  military  drill,  and 
have  practiced  the  usual  exercises  at  the  recess  of  the 
school,  and  at  other  times  out  of  school  hours.  And  it 
may  be  thought  expedient  hereafter,  if  the  law  should 
sanction  it,  to  provide,  in  a  limited  measure,  for  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  military  drill  and  tactics,  to  be 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  men  belonging  to  them.  Indeed  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind  has  already  been  initiated  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  State  authorities,  in  reference  generally  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  may  result 
in  the  adoption  of  some  definite  and  uniform  plan  author- 
ized and  perhaps  required  by  the  State  government. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  thought  by  many  educators  that  Geography  cannot 
be  profitably  taught  at  all  in  the  Primary  school ;  and  it  is 
true  that,  as  too  commonly  taught,  it  is  a  most  unprofita- 
ble employment.  Children  have  text  books  put  into  their 
hands  containing  propositions  and  definitions,  in  the  form 
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of  EQBwers  to  qoestioiiB,  which  none  bat  persoim  of 
mature  years  can*  comprehend,  either  in  reBpect  to  the 
language  or  ideas ;  and  yet  these  young  children  axe 
required  to  commit  to  memory  the  answers^  word  for  word, 
in  regular  order,  just  as  they  occur  in  the  book.  And 
when  the  recitation  comes,  this  in  like  manner,  is  the  bare 
putting  of  the  questions  by  the  teacher,  and  the  repeating 
mechanically  of  the  answers  by  the  scholars,  precisely  as 
given  in  the  book,  without  a  word  of  explanation  by  the 
teacher ;  and  it  is  amusing  sometimes  to  see  the  ludicrous 
mistakes  that  are  made  by  the  children  m  gwmg  the  anawers 
in  the  torong  place. 

Two  general  modes  are  adopted  in  teaching  Qeography, 
the  one  being  the  reverse  of  the  other ;  one  is  to  begin 
with  the  earth  as  a  whole  in  its  most  general  outlines,  aitd 
descend  analytically  step  by  step,  through  all  the  details 
of  continents,  oceans,  rivers,  countries,  states,  ftc,  till 
you  finally  reach  the  precise  spot  where  the  child  lives. 
The  other  is  to  begin  at  thai  spoi—Bi  his  own  home  or  the 
school-house  —  and  by  a  gradual  and  natural  expansion 
extend  his  knowledge  to  the  streets  through  wbic]^he 
daily  passes,  the  various  sections  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives,  then  to  the  county,  and  tiie  state,  the 
country,  &c.,  &c.,  till  the  whole  field  of  geographical 
knowledge  is  finally  brought  within  his  comprehension. 

Kow  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  former  is  a  proper  method 
to  be  adopted  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  and  with 
scholars  of  mature  and  somewhat  cultivated  minds.  But 
in  the  Primary  school,  we  believe  that  the  other,  in  the 
mamy  is  the  most  suitable  method  and  best  adapted  to  the 
minds  of  young  children.  And  as  a  general  rule,  so  far 
as  the  younger  classes  of  Primary  children  are  concerned, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  place  any  text  book  in  their  hands. 
And  if  the  teacher  chooses  to  use  a  text  book  herself  as  a 
guide,  in  her  instructions,  yet  it  should  be  merely  as  a 
guide ;  and  her  mode  of  teaching  should  be  principally 
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by  her  own  clear  and  sitnple  explanations  and  illnstrations 
of  the  subject,  referring  as  much  as  possible  to  the  visible 
olgects  of  nature  ;with  which  the  children  are  fiuniliar; 
for  instance,  in  giving  instruction  concerning  rivers, 
brooks,  mountains,  hills,  islands,  ftc,  refer  to  the  objects 
themselves  if  they  have  ever  seen  them.  This  may  per- 
haps be  called  objecUteaching  ;  yet  whatever  name  is  given 
to  it,  the  child  gets  many  new  geographical  ideas,  intelligi- 
ble and  interesting  to  him  at  the  time,  and  of  great  ser- 
vice afterwards  in  pursuing  his  geographical  studies. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  both  modes  may  to  some  extent 
be  usefully  combined  in  the  Primary  school ;  that  the 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  a  globe,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  helps,  and  by  proper  explanations,  may  ^ve  to 
the  children  some  definite  and  clear  ideas  of  the  earth  as 
a  whole,  its  size,  shape,  natural  divisions  of  land  and 
water,  ftc,  fcc,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligible  defini- 
tions may  be  learned  and  understood ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  more  simple  and  natural  mode  of  instruction  is 
nudnly  pursued.  y  . 

NATUBAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
It  seems  to  us  that  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences 
has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the*  public  schools  gener- 
ally. In  respect  to  our  own,  only  in  the  High  school  has 
there  been  any  regular  course  of  instruction  in  these 
branches ;  in  the  others,  whatever  has  been  given  of  this 
kind,  has  been  either  in  the  way  of  occasional  general 
exercises,  or  of  merely  incidental  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  other  branches.  A  change  in  this  respect  will 
soon,  we  believe,  be  called  for  and  adopted  in  the  system 
of  teaching  in  the  schools.  If  a  little  of  the  large  portion 
of  the  time  that  is  now  devoted  to  the  numerous  details  of 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  ftc,  were  spared  for  this  purpose, 
it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  most  profitable  measure, 
lil'atural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  &c.,  so  &x  at  least  as  the 
10 
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common  phenomena  of  nature,  antf  the  ordinary  prooesses 
of  art  are  concerned,  ehonld  be  made  re^lar  branches  ^ 
stndy,  at  least  in  the  High  school  and  Grammar  schoolsi 
if  not  in  the  others,  so  that  all  the  pupils  shall  acquire  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  and 
govern  these  phenomena  and  processes.  Ph7si<dog7 
should  also  be  taught  in  the  same  manner. 

Text  books  are  now  provided  on  these  suljgects,  so  dear 
and  simple  in  language  that  elasses  even  in  the  schoc^  of 
the  lower  grades  may,  with  suitable  explanations  from  the 
teacher,  easily  understand  tiiem. 

The  importance  of  the  arrangement  suggested  wUl  be 
more  fully  appreciated  if  it  is  considered  that-many  pupils 
finish  their  education  with  the  Grammar  school,  so  that 
probably  with  them  the  only  opportunity  they  will  have 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge-  v^l  be  in  the  common 
schools. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  4bc 

During  the  last  year  two  meetings  of  the  County  Asso- 
eiatton  were  held-«-on^  in  the  spring,  at  Chicopee,  and  the 
other  in  the  fall  at.  Springfield.  Our  schools  were  sus- 
pended, and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  tlie  fiust 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  teadiers  attended  on  both 
occasions,  and  no  doubt  were  profited  by  the  ezerdses. 

A  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  also  held  at  Long^ 
meadow  in  Novraiber,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in 
tins  vicinity.  Our  sdiools  were  not  whoBy  suspended,  but 
many  of  the  teachers  attended  a  part  of  ike  time.  Yet 
we  now  think  it  would  have  been  highly  fon  fheimprov»- 
ment  and  good  both  of  the  s<^oo1b  and  of  the  teaoheiSi 
if  the  firmer  had  been  suc^nded  ao  as  to  have  given  the 
teachers  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures  And  other  exer- 
obes  of  the  Institute. 
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Oar  own  Teachers'  Association,  noxninallj  includes  all 
the  teachers  of  the  City ;  and  regular  meetings  are  now 
held  once  in  every  four  weeks  in  each  term.  Many  are 
constant  in  their  attendance^  and  we  believe  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  discussions  and  other  exercises  of  the 
association ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  quite  a  number  sel- 
dom if^  ever  attend.  The  time  is  now  definitely  6xed  for 
each  meeting,  so  that  tlie  teachers  can  easily  make  their 
arrangements  with  reference  to  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
always  to  give  their  attendance  without  inconvenience, 
unless  prevented  by  some  necessary  cause.  And  one 
would  suppose  that  a  teacher  fond  of  the  profession  could 
well  afford,  and  would  cheerfully  give  once  in  four  weeks^ 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  this  object 


VAGRANT  AND  TRUANT  CHILDREN. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  City  authorities 
again  (as  we  did  the  last  year)  to  this  subject,  and  urge 
them  to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  checking  and  sup- 
pressing an  evil  that  is  growing  upon  us  every  year.  In 
the  first  place  the  truant  and  vagrant  law  should  be  vigi- 
lantly and  strictly  enforced ;  and  officers  should  be  spe- 
cially appointed,  with  suitable  compensation,  to  look  after 
this  class  of  our  population,  and  every  boy  and  girl  of 
suitable  age,  who  does  not  attend  school,  but  is  wandering 
about  the  streets,  ^^  without  regular  or  lawful  occupation, 
or  growing  up  in  ignorance,"  should  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  as  the  law  directs.  In  the  next  place,  we  would 
suggest  for  consideration  as  a  salutary  measure,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  reform  for  tiiis  and  other  classes 
of  vicious  youth.  The  Alms-house  may  perhaps  be  a 
suitable  place  for  such  a  school.  Schools  of  this  kind  have 
been  successfully  established  in  other  places  for  this 
purpose. 
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In  conclnBion,  we  would  commend  the  school  depart- 
ment to  the  vigilant  care  and  liberal  support  of  oar  fellow- 
citizens,  nnder  the  deep  conviction  that  on  the  success  aod 
efBiciency  with  which  it  is  sustained,  depends  laigely  tiie 
future  prosperity^and  character  of  our  CTity ;  and^especiallj 
would  we  again  appeal  to  the  municipal  authorities  for 
that  relief  which  the  present  crisis  of  the  department 
demands,  and  which  it  is  in  their  power  alone  to  ^ve. 
In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOEEB^  Chairman. 

SPBmanxLD,  December,  1868. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR, 

For  the  Tear  1863-64. 


Thb  school  year  comprises /orlf^-(ti?o  weeks,  divided  into 
three  terms,  with  three  intervening  vacations  of  ten 
weeks  in  all,  (with  a  short  recess  about  the  middle  of  the 
winter  term,  and  other  variations  as  may  be  specially 
directed  by  the  School  Committee),  as  follows : 

WINTER  TEBIL 

Bicinn.  uoroTR.  ms. 

Monday,  Dec  7, 1868.    Sixteen  weeks.    Friday,  Mandi  25, 1864. 
Yscatioii— three  weeks. 
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SUMliEB  TEBIL 

BMiNB.  LnratH.  ihdb. 

Monday,  April  18, 1864.    Fourteen  weeks.    Friday,  July  22, 1864. 
Vacation — fire  weeks. 

FALL  TERM. 
BBanrai  unrGTE.  nma 

Monday,  August  29, 1864.    Twelve  weeks.    Friday,  Not.  18, 1864. 
Vacation — ^two  weeks. 

The  first  term  (winter  term)  of  the  next  school  year,  will  begin 
Monday,  December  5, 1864,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks,  as  usual. 


DAILY   SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 
(Except  as  varied  by  special  permission.) 

Mombg — ^from  nine  o'clock  till  twelve  o'clock  through  the  year. 

Afternoon — ^from  half-past  one  o'clock  to  half-past  four  o'dock, 
from  October  15  to  the  end  of  the  winter  term,  March  25,  except 
the  first  part  of  the  winter  to  the  recess,  during  which  time  the 
schools  dose  at  four  o'clock.  From  two  o'clock  to  five  o'clock  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sunmier  term,  April  18  to  Octobcfr  15. 

mOH  SCHOOL. 

Ezamination  for  admission — Friday  and  Saturday,  March  25  and 
26^1864. 


HOLIDAYS. 

.  Christmasy  (December  25)  ;  Washington's  Birth  Day,  (February 
22)  ;  Independence  Day,  (July  4) ;  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days, 
appointed  by  National  or  State  authority.  Others  are  occasionidly 
allowed,  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 


THE  ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL 

BegJiA  with  the  winter  term  of  the  Day  Schools,  and  continues 
from  twelve  to  rixteen  weeks. 
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REPORT       . 

OF  THB 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  of  Springfield,  for  the  year 
1864,  respectfully  submit  their  annual  report,  as  follows : 

The  subjoined  financial  statement  relating  to  the  school 
department  we  derive  from  the  books  of  the  City  Treas- 
urer : 

RESOURCES. 

Appropriation  by  the  City  Council  for  teachers'  salaries,  $25,200  00 


"           for  fuel  and  care  of  school-houses, 

2,000  00 

"            for  repairs  and  furniture, 

5,000  00 

"           for  School  Committee, 

650  00 

**           for  School-hcAise  Agents, 

350  00 

Income  of  Qty  school  fund. 

435  24 

"      of  surplus  revenue, 

96  46 

«      of  State  school  fund,      - 

768  43 

$34,500  18 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  day  schools. 

.    $23,147  70 

^    salaries  of  teachers  of  the  evening  schools. 

140  03 

«    for  fuel,  care  of  school-houses,  books,  &c. 

6,583  31 

"    for  repairs  and  furniture. 

5,662  30 

«    to  School  Committee, 

650  00 

«    to  School-house  Agents, 

350  00 

**    for  repairing  walks,  &c^    - 

70  50 

$36,608  84 
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Amoant  of  disbiineineiits,         ...    $36,1508  84 
Amount  of  appropriations  and  receipts^  as  above,  84,500  13 

Excess  of  disbursements,         -  -      $2,103  71 

The  current  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  year 
now  closing  have  been  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
preceding  years,  owing  to  the  advance  made  in  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  and  to  the  necessity  of  organizing  new 
schools  to  provide  for  the  increased  number  of  children 
attending  school,  and  in  some  cases  to  furnish  additional 
assistants  in  the  schools. 

But  in  relation  to  the  expenditures  as  above  specified, 
it  should  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  them  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  class  of  current  expenses^  but  rather  to 
that  of  permanent  improvements.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  large  item  for  repairs  and  furniture.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  our  schools,  which  have  heretofore  been 
subject  to  much  evil  from  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  fur- 
niture, have  during  this  year  been  provided  with  new  single 
desks  and  seats ;  and  this  has  been  done  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent this  year  than  in  any  one  year  for  a  long  time  past ; 
and  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  school-rooms  that  has  been  marked  by 
better  results,  both  in  respect  to  th^  general  good  order  of 
the  schools,  and  the  proficiency  and  deportment  of  the 
pupils. 

In  relation  to  the  expenditures  of  the  year  1864  for 
permanent  improvements,  (besides  the  foregoing,)  the 
records  of  the  Clerk  and  Treasurer  show  the  following 
items : 

1. — For  the  building  of  the  addition  to  the  Oak  street 

school-house,  (fximishiog  two  new  school-rooms,)    $1,300  00 

2. — For  purchasing  a  school  lot  on  Worthington  street,       4,000  00 

8. — For  purchasing  a  school  lot  on  Main  street,  in 

Ward  L,         -  -  -  -        6,645  00 

4. — For  building  an  addition  to  the  Obarles  street  school- 
house,  for  a  primary  school,  -  -  575  00 
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PKESEarr  istecessities  of  the  schools. 

PBOZIMATE     ESTIMATB    OP     EXPBtfDrFURBS    NECE88ABT    POB 
THBIB  BBLIBF. 

In  the  school  reports  of  the  years  1862  and  1868  the 
nrgent  necessities  of  the  schools,  arising  from  the  sudden 
and  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  City,  were 
plainly  and  particularly  set  forth,  and  plans  of  relief 
marked  out,  with  urgent  i^peals  for  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  City  Government ;  and  yet  thus  far,  only 
measures  of  partial  relief  have  heen  consummated,  which 
can  only  answer  a  temporary  purpose.  It  is  '^^^at 
other  measures  of  a  more  permanent  character  have  heen 
initiated  or  contemplated,  which,  if  fully  carried  out,  will 
effectually  relieve  the  pressure,  and  place  our  schools  in 
a  better  position  than  they  have  ever  been'before.  In  the 
mean  time  the  embarrassments  and  pressure  in  our 
schools  arising  from  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  school-going  children,  are  a 
growing  evil  from  year  to  year,  and  show  the  importance 
of  immediately  adopting  and  perfecting  the  proposed 
measures  of  relief.  The  advance  in  the  population  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very 
large,  generally  estimated  at  from  15,000,  the  number 
just  before  the  rebellion,  to  25,000  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  number  of  school-going  children,  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15,  are  ascertained  exactly  by  the  annual 
returns  of  the  assessors. 

The  number  May  let,  1864,  was     -  -  -        8,709 

The  number  May  Ist,  1868,  was  -  -  8,841 

Showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  -  -  368 

The  nnmber  May  Ist,  1861,  was  2,688 ;  showing  an  increase  in 
three  years,  to  May  1,  1864,  of  1,021,  or  about  88  per  cent— being 
on  an  aveiage  over  13  per  cent  yearly. 


I 
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It  can  answer  no  good  purpose  to  postpone  from  jear 
to  year  expenditures  which  have  become  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  well  being  of  a  community.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  works  an  injury  that  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation. While  we  lose  the  present  advantage  of  the  con- 
templated improvements,  nothing  is  generally  gained  in 
point  of  economy ;  but  in  the  result  there  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  a  positive  loss. 

In  respect  to  the  expenditures  for  the  year  1865,  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  view  of  the  projected  new  school 
buildings,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  schools,  as  pro- 
posed, on  a  different  plan  from  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed,  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  contempla- 
ted improvements,  and  to  meet  the  ordinary  and  current 
expenses  of  the  department. 

In  reference  to  building  school-houses,  and  to  other 
permanent  improvements,  appropriations,  as  follows,  will 
probably  be  judged  necessary : 

1. — ^For  building  the  new  school-boase  in  Ward  I., 
a  lot  having  been  purchased,  and  a  Com- 
mittee authorized  to  contract  for  building 
the  same,      ...  -      $25,000  00 

2d — For  a  school  lot  and  school-house  in  the  Cen- 
ter District,  (where  the  necessity  is  much 
the  most  urgent,)  probably  about  -  -        40,000  00 

8. — For  proposed  improvements  in  the  Central 
'  street  school-house,  by  adding  a  third 
story,  etc,     -  -  -  No  estimate  made. 

4. — ^For  a  new  Primary  school-house  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  Central  street  school-house,  <* 

5. — For  a  new  PrimHry  school-house  on  the  lot 

lately  purchased  on  Worthington  street,  ** 

Improvements  of  a  like  character  may  become  neces- 
sary in  other  sections  of  the  City  during  the  year. 
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In  regard  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  department, 
the  amount,  from  several  causes,  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
siderably increased  over  that  of  the  year  1864. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  office  has  been'  established, 
that  of  Superintendent  of  the  Schools,  with  a  salary  of 
$1800. 

Second — Four  additional  schools  have  recently  been 
organized,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  establish  oth- 
ers during  the  year. 

Third — It  may  be  judged  expedient  and  right  by  the 
newly  organized  Committee  of  1865  to  make  some  ad- 
vance in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

Fourth — Again,  if  in  the  new  arrangements  of  the 
schools  which  are  contemplated,  the  High  School  build- 
ing should  be  left  exclusively  in  the  occupation  of  the 
High  School,  it  will  probably  be  thought  advisable  in 
some  measure  to  reconstruct  that  school  and  provide  it 
with  additional  teachers.  In  like  manner  other  schools 
may  also,  under  the  new  arrangements,  require  additional 
teachers. 

For  these  reasons  a  proper  estimate  cannot  now  be 
made  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  supporting  the 
schools  during  the  year,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aggregate  of  expenses  will  considerably  exceed  that 
of  1864. 

THE  SCHOOLS.— NUMBER,  GRADES,  &c. 

The  number  of  schools  kept  during  the*  school  year 
1863-64  was  forty-five.  Four  new  schools  have  recently 
been  established,  so  that  the  present  number  is  foriy-rdne^ 
which,  with  the  adult  Evening  School,  kept  during  the 
Winter  months,  makes  the  whole  number  of  our  public 
schools  fifty. 

The  grad6s  are  as  follows :  1st,  the  High  School ;  2d, 
four  Grammar  Schools ;  8d,  two  Intermediate  Grammar 
Schools ;  4th,  sixteen  Intermediate  Schools ;  5th,  nine- 
teen Primaries ;  6th,  seven  Mixed  Schools. 
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Namber  in  each  Ward :  Number  L,  eleven  Bchools ; 
n.,  ten  schools,  besides  the  High  School ;  IH.,  one  Prima- 
ry; rV*.,  one  Primary;  V.,  nine  schools;  VI.,  three 
schools ;  Vii.,  six  schools ;  VIII.,  seven  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  present 
time  is  sizty-eight,  viz  :  seven  male  and  sixty-one  female 
teachers,  (besides  the  two  teachers  of  the  Evening  School.) 
A  gentleman  is  also  employed  constantly  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  who  gives  instruction  in  the  High  School,  the 
Grammar  and  most  of  the  Intermediate  Schools.  In  the 
High  School  a  gentleman  is  also  employed  to  give  in* 
struction  in  the  French  language. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  school 
during  the  year,  or  parts  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
average  attendance,  is  as  follows : 

Whole  number  in  "Winter,               ...  8,S15 

Avenge  attendance  in  Winter,                -               -  2,270 

Whole  number  in  Sammer,              ...  8,607 

Average  attendance  in  Sammer,               -               -  *    2,26$ 

Average  attendance  the  whole  year,                •               -  2,298 
Number  of  children  of  foreign  parentage  attending  school  the 

whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  registered  as  memben,  1,884 

Namber  of  children  under  fi^e  yeanfi              -               -  23 

Number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years,''       -           •    -  875 

Whole  numbbr  of  children  in  the  City,  between  the  ages  of 

five  and  fifteen.  May  1, 1864,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,  3,709 
Whole  number,  May  1, 1863,  .  .  «        8^41 

Increase  in  one  year  to  May  1, 1864,  *  368 

Increase  from  May  1, 1861,  to  May  1, 1863,  two  years, 
(as  appears  firom  previous  retunis,)  -        -  653 

Showing  an  increase  in  three  years  to  May  1, 1864,  of  1,021 

IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE,  TRUANCY,  Ac. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  evil  is  .growing 
upon  uft  firom  year  to  year.    The  increaae  during  the  year 
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1864  is  indicated  in  a  striidng  manner  by  a  comparison 
in  this  respect  of  the  year,  with  the  previous  year,  1863  a 

The  nnmber  of  children  between  ^re  andjifteeny  in  the  year 

1863,  was  .  .  .  .        8,341 

Arerage  number  attending  school  in  1863,  -  2,342 

Deficiency  in  attendance,         ...  999 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  in  1864,      3,709 
Average  number  attending  school  in  1864,      -  2,298 

Deficiency  in  attendance,  1864,         -  -        1,411 

Increase  in  deficiency  of  attendance  in  one  year,  412 

In  making  the  above  comparison,  the  deficiency  indi* 
cated  in  both  years,  i&  attributable  undoubtedly  in  some 
degree,  to  the  want  of  suitable  and  sufiBicient  accommoda- 
tions for  all  the  children  in  the  City,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  privafe  schools.  But  it  must  also  be  consid- 
ered, as  a  balance  in  part  to  this,  that  a  considerable  num-* 
her  of  those,  who  are  included  in  the  average  attendance, 
are  above  the  upward  limit  (fifteen  years)  of  the  school- 
going  period. 

But,  aside  from  these  figures,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  passes  daily  through  our  streets,  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  children  and  youth  among  us,  who  come 
within  the  category  of  our  statute  law  on  this  subject^ 
viz : — "  habitual  truants^hildren  not  attending  school, 
or  without  any  lawful  or  regular  employment,  growing 
up  in  ignorance."  And  indeed  a  picture  drawn  in  still 
darker  colors  will  be  true  to  the  life— many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  already  addicted  to  lying — ^profanity,  drunken- 
ness— ^pilfering  and  various  other  vicious  habits  and  prac- 
tices ;  while  others  have  reached  a  still  higher  point  in 
the  scale  of  depravity ;  and  all  are  in  sl  process  of  train- 
ing for  the  more  heinous  crimes  of  incendiarism,  house* 
breaking,  robbery  and  murder. 

The  evil  is  indeed  an  alarming  one,  and  calls  for  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  to  arrest  its  progress — moral  in- 
fluences may  indeed  be  applied  with  some  degree  of  sue- 
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cess,  especially  in  its  early  stages ;  but  here  it  has  now 
reachecl  sach  a  crisis,  that  beside  these  agencies,  it  needs 
the  coercion  and  restraints  of  law  for  effectually  suppress- 
ing it. 

The  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  pifescribes-the  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders ;  and  it  is 
hoped,  that  our  City  Authorities  will  see  that  its  provisions 
are  carried  into  effect.  One  measure  adopted  in  some  of 
our  cities  for  checking  this  evil,  has  been  attended  with 
remarkable  success.  It  is  the  appointment  of  agents, 
called  truant  oflSicers,  whose  special  duty  it  is  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Mayor)  to  look  after  these  idle  and  vicious 
children,  and  so  far  as  possible  secure  their  attendance  at 
school — and  in  cases  of  obstinate  depravity,  take  the 
proper  legal  steps  for  sending  offenders  of  this  class  1o 
the  institutions  of  reform  specially  provided  for  them,  or 
to  the  county  house  of  correction. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Under  this  head,  we  have  been  accustomed  heretofore, 
to  advert  to  the  importance  and  pressing  necessity  of  e&- 
tablishing  the  office  of  Superintendent.  Happily  there  is 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  doing  this ;  and  our  only  ob- 
ject in  now  introducing  this  topic,  is  to  refer  to  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  Committee  the  last  year,  by  which 
the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  (except  the  Court 
street)  and  of  the  first  Intermediate  Charles  street  school, 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  invested  with  a  supervisory  pow- 
er over  the  groups  with  which  their  own  are  respectively 
connected. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  teachers  invested 
with  this  power,  have,  so  far  as  they  could  consistently 
with  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  own  schools,  occasionally 
made  short  visits  to  the  schools  so  placed  under  their 
charge,  and  have  given  to  the  teachers  aid  and  counsel  in 
the  classificatiouy  discipline  and  general  management  of 
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^he  schools,  and  have  made  reports  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Committee  as  to  their  condition.  . 

The  working  of  this  plan  of  auxiliary  supervision  has 
been  exceedingly  beneficial.  Whil^  the  Committee  have 
been  enabled,  through  this  agency,  to  exercise  a  more 
efficient  and  special  superintendence  over  the  schools,  the 
schools  themselves  have  as  a  whole  received  much  advan- 
tage from  it,  as  manifested  in  the  general  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  their  condition.  That  part  of  the 
arrangement  especially,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  pupils  on  the  premises  around  the  school-houses  and 
adjoining  streets,  and  gives  cognizance  to  the  teachers  in- 
vested with  this  supervisory  authority,  of  all  misdemean- 
ors committed  on  those  premises  or  streets,  by  whatever 
pupils  committed,  is  found  of  great  practical  benefit.  The 
influence  of  this  power,  though  it  may  be  but  seldom  ex- 
ercised, is  felt  through  the  whole  group  of  schools,  oper- 
ating silently  but  efifectually  in  preventing  transgression. 
Before  this  arrangement  was  made,  quite  a  fruitful  source 
of  trouble  to  the  schools  was  the  mischievous  and  disord- 
erly conduct  of  scholars  outside  of  the  school  buildings-; 
and  complaints  were  sometimes  made  to  the  Committee, 
by  persons  living  near  the  school-houses,  of  trespasses 
and  disturbances  committed  by  children  belonging  to  the 
schools.  But  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  strik- 
ing change  in  this  respect,  so  that  we  now  seldom  hear  of 
8u«h  occurrences. 

Although  we  are  soon  to  have  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  whose  whole  time  will  be  devoted  to  this  work^ 
yet  we  think  this  auxiliary  system  of  supervision  may,  to 
some  extent,  be  still  continued  with  much  advantage. 

BXJILDINa  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  work  should  be  be- 
gun aright,  and  in  every  respect  be  thoroughly  finished. 
The  expenditure  will  be  large,  far  exceeding  anything  of 
the  kind  in  former  years— and  the  houses  are  to  be  of  a 
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sabstantial  and  pennanent  character,  designed  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  many  Buccessive  generations  of  children— 
and  should  therefore  ba  adapted  not  only  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  time,  but  to  those  of  many  years  to 
come.  The  Committee,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  sno- 
cess  of  the  enterprise,  desire  to  make  one  or  two  sagges- 
tions  concerning  it 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  greatest  pains  should  be  taken 
to  get  the  very  best  plan  for  every  house  that  is  built. 
For  this  purpose,  the  most  accomplished  architects  should 
be  consulted  and  employed,  and  model  school-houses  in 
other  places  be  critically  examined ;  and  then  there  should 
be  mutual  deliberation  and  action  by  the  Committee  of 
the  City  Council  and  the  School  Committee,  in  reference 
to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  is  proposed ;  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  special  province  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  decide  how  the  schools  shall  be  organized  and 
classified,  no  plan  of  a  house  should  be  adopted,  or  a 
contract  made  for  its  erection,  unless  such  plan  is  first 
examined  and  approved  by  them.  The  Committee  should 
not  be  obliged  to  shape  their  plans,  in  arranging  the 
schools,  80  as  to  conform  to  the  house,  but  the  house 
should  in  its  erection  be  adapted  to  the  plans  of  the 
Committee. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  plan  thus  maturely  considered  and  adopted,  be  execu- 
ted in  all  its  parts  in  a  finished  manner.  For  this  puiv 
pose,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  would  doubtless 
be  a  wise  step,  to  employ  a  man  of  skill  and  shrewdnees 
in  the  business  of  house-building  (not  the  architect,  or 
any  one  at  all  connected  in  interest  with  the  contractor),  to 
have  a  general  superintendence  of  the  work  to  watch  its 
progress,  and  see  that  there  is  no  imperfection  either  in 
the  materials  or  the  workmanship,  or  any  variation  from 
the  plan,  in  short,  to  see  that  the  contract  and  the  plan, 
from  first  to  last»  are  strictly  adhered  to. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC, 

Daring  the  present  year  the  course  of  instruction  in 
vocal  music,  so  auspiciously  begun  the  last  year,  has  been 
continued  and  enlarged.  The  same  accomplished  teacher 
Mr.  George  8-  Cheney,  has  till  recently  had  the  charge 
of  this  department  the  present  as  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Cheney  excelled  in  the  power  of  commanding  the 
attention  and  interest  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  was  success- 
ful to  a  great  degree,  in  inspiring  them  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm in  cultivating  the  art  which  he  himself  possess- 
es. His  first  object  was  to  imbue  them  with  a  thorough, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  music, 
80  that  all  should  become  independent  and  self-reliant 
singers.  Under  his  teachings,  the  pupils  generally  made 
very  commendable  proficiency  in  the  art ;  and  he  adopted 
a  mode  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  which,  if  thoroughly 
pursued  hereafter,  will  produce  a  substantial  improvement 
in  this  branch  of  education. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  Mr.  Cheney,  some 
time  before  the  close  of  the  Fall  term,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  his  health,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
service.  Mr.  H.  S.  Perkins,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  succeeded  him,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Winter  term.  The  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Perkins  as  a  music  teacher,  stands  very  high 
where  he  has  been  heretofore  employed,  and,  adopting  a 
similar  mode  and  system  of  instruction  with  Mr.  Cheney, 
is  meeting  with  encouraging  success. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  which  lessons  of  music 
have  been  given  this  year,  is  fifteen^  Probably  the  num- 
ber will  be  extended  in  the  coming  year.  The  Committee 
have  directed,  that  in  every  case,  the  entire  school  be 
placed  as  (me  class  under  the  instruction  and  control  of  the 
music  teacher,  during  the  hour  assigned  for  the. exercise, 
and  that  every  pupil  be  required  to  give  his  or  her  whole 
attention  to  the  lesson,  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
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arithmetic,  geography  and  other  ordinary  branches  of 
study.  The  regular  teachers  of  the  schools  are  also  ex- 
pected to  see  that  the  pnpils  are  exercised  at  other  times, 
as  there  is  opportunity,  upon  the  music  lessons,  in  the  way 
of  preparation  for  them. 

Besides  the  direct  benefit  of  such  instruction  in  acquire 
ing  this  useful  and  delightful  accomplishment,  there  are 
some  incidental  advantages . connected  with-it  of  great 
value.  One  of  these  is  the  happy  effect  it  often,  exerts, 
in  its  refining  and  subduing  influence  upon  the  character 
and  tempers  of  the  pupils ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  found 
an  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  management  and  discipline.of 
a  school.  With  this  view,  teachers,  who  have  had  nnder 
their  charge  what  are  called  hard  schools,  have  asked  to 
have  lessons  in  music  given  to  their  pupils,  in  the  hope 
that  such  would  be  the  effect  upon  them.  And  we  can 
testify  from  our  own  observation,  that  in  such  cases  the 
result  has  invariably  been  a  more  quiet  and  submissive 
spirit  among  the  pupils,  and  better  order  and  discipline 
in  the  school. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

In  the  early  part  of  1862  the  teachers  of  the  City  formed 
an  association,  with  the  view  of  holding  regular  meetings, 
in  order  to  cultivate  a  mutual  acquaintance — ^to  consult 
together  in  reference  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
managing  their  respective  schools — and  generally  to  disr 
cuss,  in  a  familiar  way,  the  various  subjects  .connected 
with  their  profession  as  teachers. 

Under  this  organization,  meetings  have  been  held,  for 
the  above  purposes  the  present,  as  in  the  previous  years 
at  the  High  School-house,  once  in  four  weeks  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  it  is  believed  they  have  been  very  profita-i  < 
ble,  though  they  would  have  been  much  more  so,  iif  there 
had  been  a  more  general  interest  in  them. 

The  enterprise  had  its  origin  with  a  few  of  the  teachers 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  Committee — and  from  the 
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outset,  it  has  had  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  the 
Committee  as  a  board,  by  the  attendance  of  the  Chairman, 
and  occasionally  of  some  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
.  It  was  supposed  that  the  teachers  would  very  cheerful- 
ly give  their .  attendance,  and  for  that  reason  the  matter 
was  .'left  to>  their  voluntary  action — although  in.  other 
places,  where  such  organizations  exist,  attendance  is  en- 
joined as  a  duty,. and:  delinquency  in  this  respect  deemed 
a  good  reason  for  dismissal  from  the  service. 

Here  many  of  the  teachers  have  been  constant  in  their 
attendance, .  others  quite .  irregular,  and  some  seldom  -  if 
^ver  attending.'  In:  this  state  of  things,  the  association, 
some  time  since,;  made  application  to  the  Committee  to 
require  of  each  teacher  as  a  personal  duty  belonging  to 
the  of&ce,  to  attend  these  meetings,  unless  such  teacher 
had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence  ;  and  the  Committee 
accordingly  passed  a  vote  to  this  effect,  and  gave  notice  of 
the  same  to  the  teachers. 

.  Still  the  delinquency  continues  to  some  extent,  and  in 
•order  to  insure  a  better  attendance,  it  may  be  thought  nec- 
.essary  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of  correction  as  is  applied 
-in  other  places.  Certainly  a  persistent  negligence  in  this 
matter  shows  such  an  indifference  to  their  own  improve- 
ment in  teaching,  and  the  interests  and  success  of  their 
schools,  as  may  well  be  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for 
the  forfeiture  of  their  places. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 
•  The  reports  made  to  the  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
High  School,  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  those  Intermedi- 
;ate  and  Primary  Schools  that  are  included  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement in  respect  to  supervision,  give  such  details 
:Conceming  their  condition  and  progress,  as  are  deemed  of 
general  interest  and  importance ;  and,  as  these  are  incor- 
porated into,  or  annexed  to  this  report,  the  Committee 
think  it  necessary  to  add  but  little,  if  anything,  to  what 
.they  communicate  in  respect  to  these  schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  under  the  charge  and  inBtmction 
of  the  same  teachers  this  year  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
viz :  Mr.  Parish,  as  Principal,  and  Misses  Bliss,  Hastings 
and  Burt,  Assistants.  The  whole  number  of  pupUs  at- 
tending dyring  the  Winter  term  was  one  hundred  and  six ; 
during  the  Summer  term,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
Average  attendance  in  Winter,  eighty-two ;  in  Summer, 
seventy-nine — showing  that  the  school  has  not  been  quite 
so  large  as  in  the  year  preceding,  owing  undoubtedly 
mainly  to  the  increased  demand  for  the  services  in  busi- 
ness occupations,  of  the  class  of  boys  and  girls  that  at- 
tend this  school. 

The  Committee  give,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  re- 
port, their  estimate  of  the  value  and  present  condition  of 
this  school.  The  report  of  the  Principal,  presenting  va- 
rious suggestive  considerations  and  important  items  of 
information  respecting  it,  is  appended  to  this  report,  and 
in  connection  therewith,  is  also  published  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Parish,  giving  some  statistics  of  the  school, 
in  answer  to  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, through  the  School  Committee. 

SCHOOLS  m  WARD  L 
There  are  in  this  Ward,  eleven  schools,  viz :  one  Gram* 
mar,  four  Intermediate,  five  Primary  and  one  Mixed, 
forming  a  series  of  graded  schools.  There  have  been  but 
few  changes  in  these  schools  during  the  year.  In  the 
Grammar  School,  (J.  D.  Stratton,  Principal,)  Miss  H.  A. 
Judd,  who  has  been  an  Assistant  in  this  school  about  eight 
years,  at  the  close  of  the  Fall  term  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  State  street  Intermediate  Grammar  School,  in 
place  of  Miss  Alden,  deceased,  and  on  her  acceptance  of  this 
place.  Miss  Mary  L.  Kinsley  was  appointed  her  successor 
in  Auburn  street.  In  the  Second  Intermediate,  Emery 
street)  Miss  Sarah  E.  Owen  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Susan 
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J.  Harris,  resigned ;  and  in  the  Second  Primary,  Miss  H. 
A.  I^ewell  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Martha  Calhoun,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  Primary  on  Charles 
street  previously  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Newell. 

The  two  Emery  Street  Primaries  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring  term  graded,  so  as  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
arising  from  their  being  of  the  same  grade,  in  distributing 
the  children  between  the  two.  The  Primaries  have  been 
much  crowded  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Winter  term  (1864-65)  were  somcK 
what  relieved  by  a  transfer  of  the  children  living  in  the 
north-west  section  of  the  Ward  above  the  Sargeant  house, 
to  the  North  Street  School  where  the  attendance  has  been 
much  smaller. 

Mr.  Stratton,  under  the  arrangement  before  referred  to, 
has  had  the  oversight  of  the  schools  located  west  of  Mai^ 
street — and  has  made  concerning  them  (including  his  own, 
the  Grammar  School,)  the  following  report : 

Springfield,  December,  1864. 
JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq., — ^Dear  Sir :— I  present  to  you  the 
following  report  of  the  schools  placed  under  my  charge 
for  the  past  year,  viz  :  two  Primaries  and  one  Intermedi- 
ate, on  Emery  street,  and  one  Intermediate  and  one 
Grammar,  on  Auburn  street. 

PRIMARY  NO.  2 

Is  taught  by  Miss  H.  A.  Newell,  who  took  charge  of  the 
school  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  term.  She  makes 
the  following  report : 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  Pall  term  the  school 
consisted  of  seventy  scholars,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
sent  away  for  want  of  room.  Since  then  several  have 
been  refused  admittance  for  the  same  reason.  Whole 
number  out  for  want  of  room,  nearly  twenty.  The  school 
now  consists  of  fifty-six  pupils :  males,  twenty-six! ; 
females,  thirty;    average  attendance,  fifty.    A  case  of 
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tardiness  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  following  sclioir 
ars  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  during  the  term :  Carrie 
Moore,  Helen  Briggs,  Peter  Dunn,  Eddie  Chirk,  Willie 
Connor,  John  Donnelley  and  Charlie  Powers.  Two  schol- 
ars, Helen  Briggs  and  Eddie  Clark,  have  not  been  absent 
or  tardy  for  two  terms,  their  entire  connection  with  the 
school." 

PBBfABY  NO.  1 
Is  taught  by  Miss  D.  A.  Clark,  who  presents  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"  Whole  number,  fifty-three ;  average  attendance,  forty- 
nine.  During  the  Pall  term  the  pupils  were  more  regular 
in  their  attendance  than  ever  before  since  under  my 
charge.  This,  I  think,  is  owing  in  part,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  school-room,  which  has  been  converted  from  a 
dirty,  dingy  room,  with  bare  walls  and  low  uncomfortable 
benches  for  seats,  into  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  one,  with 
all  the  improvements  to  make  it  more  easy  and  attractive 
for  the  child.  Many  have  not  been  absent  at  all,  others 
but  half  a  day, — fearing  if  they  were  not  present  to  claim 
their  new  chair  and  desk  they  might  lose  them.  Most  of 
the  parents  appear  interested  in  the  school  and  visit  us 
often.  This  encourages  and  increases  the  ambition  of  the 
scholars.** 

INTERMEDIATE  NO.  2. 
Miss  Ellen  Miller  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Owen,  teachers. 
Miss  Susie  J.  Harris,  who   had   been  for  some   time 
Assistant  in  this  school,  resigned  during  the  first  part  of 
the  Fall  term,  to  accept  a  situation  as  teacher  of  ihe  freed- 
men.    She  is  now  engaged  in  the  good  work,  at  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 
Miss  Miller  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  school : 
"  Whole  number  of  pupils,  seventy-two ;  the  average 
has  been  sixty-one.    Seven  scholars  have  not  been  absent 
during  the  term,  and  several  but  half  a  day,  on  account 
of  sickness.    Our  average  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
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absence  the  two  first  weeks,  on  account  of  the  heat,  of 
several  of  the  children.  We  can  report  upon  the  great 
improvement  upon  our  building,  the  blinds,  since  our  last 
report,  which  we  have  fully  appreciated.  "We  have  had  a 
variety  of  teachers  the  present  term,  which  has  somewhat 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  jscholars." 

INTERMEDIATE  NO.  1. 

Miss  Electa  Miller  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Pitkin,  teachers. 
^  The  following  is  from  Miss  Miller's  report  of  the  Sum- 
mer term :       * 

"Whole  number,  seventy-eight;  average,  sixty-two; 
foreign  parentage,  twelve ;  not  absent,  eight.  We  received 
a  large  number  of  new  scholars  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term.  Several  of  the  boys  have  been  very  irregular. 
One  principal  cause  of  it  we  think  has  been  the  result  of 
allowing  scholars  to  be  excused  to  sell  the  evening  paper. 
The  effect  upon  Ihe  attendance  has  been  decidedly  bad." 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  connected  with 
the  school  during  a  part  or  whole  of  the  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen ;  foreign  parentage,  nineteen ;  average 
age,  fourteen ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  ninety-four. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  scholars  who  were  punc- 
tual one  term  or  more  in  their  attendance : 

George  A.  Alden  fifty-two  weeks ;  Alfred  H.  Bartlett, 
twenty-six;  Frederick  Brackett,  twelve;  Frederick  A. 
Bradford  fourteen ;  Frederick  L.  Childs,  twenty-six ;  Pat- 
rick Conners,  fourteen ;  Augustus  D.  Davis,  fourteen ; 
William  Sidney  Dearden,  sixteen ;  Frank  M.  Emerson, 
fourteen';  Willie  F.  Emerson  eighty-four ;  Frank  W.  Ford, 
sixteen ;  J.  Albert  Hodge,  fourteen ;  Phelps  Johnson,  six- 
teen ;  Andrew  J.  Jones,  eighty-four ;  James  McDonald, 
fourteen ;  Willie  H.  Miller,  twenty-six ;  Henry  0.  Miner, 
twenty-six;. George  W.  More,  fourteen;  Frank  Pratt, 
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twelve ;  TTillie  P.  Pulcifer,  fourteen ;  Square  S.  Rogers, 
fourteen. 

EllaM.  Alden,  twelve  weeks ;  Ella  I.  Bardwell,  twelve; 
Josie  M.  Bartlett,  twenty-six ;  Clara  E.  Briggs,  twelve ; 
Anna  J.  Brown,  sixteen ;  Celia  8.  Gate,  one  hundred  and 
ten;  Etta  Cummings,  sixteen;  Mary  F.  Ford,  sixteen; 
Eveline  B.  Harley,  twenty-six ;  Katie  D.  Johnson,  forty- 
two  ;  Fannie  E.  Lombard,  twenty-six ;  E.  Jennie  Need- 
ham,  twenty-eight ;  Sarah  E.  Owen  twenty-eight ;  Mary 
A.  Pulcifer,  twenty-six;  Mattie  Q.  Bockwood,  twenty- 
six  ;  Ida  Boss,  fourteen ;  and  Mary  A.  Snow,  has  been 
punctual  in  her  attendance  in  this  and  the  Intermediate 
School,  six  and  one  half  years. 

Many  whose  names  are  not  here  mentioned,  have  not 
been  absent,  except  when  sickness  detained  them.  There 
is  also  a  good  interest  manifested  in  respect  to  prompt  at- 
tendance, and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  case  of  tar^ess 
is  recorded. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  nothing  has  occurred  for  a  long 
time  that  has  given  serious  trouble  or  disturbance.  The 
scholars  generally  seem  inclined  to  act  from  just  and  man- 
ly motives ;  have  not  resorted  to  corporal  punishment  for 
tJie  last  three  years.  This  is  attributed,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, as  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  to  the  kind 
cooperation  and  interest,  uniformly  shown  by  the  parents. 

Miss  Judd,  who  so  long  and  faithfully  labored  as  Assist- 
ant, resigned  at  the  close  of  the  Fall  term,  to  become  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Street  Intermediate  Grammar  School 
The  best  wishes  of  the  Auburn  Street  Grammar  School, 
will  go  with  her,  in  her  new  field  of  labor.  Miss  Kins- 
ley, who  filled  the  place  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Judd 
the  first  part  of  the  Fall  term,  takes  her  place  as  Assistant 
in  the  school. 

The  prospect  of  having  during  the  coming  year  a  new 
building  that  shall  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the 
schools,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  all,  especially 
those  particularly  interested  la  the  schools  in  this  sectioii 
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of  the  City ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  a  lot  has 
been  purchased  and  an  appropriation  passed  for  the  erec* 
tion  of  a  building,  that  the  work  will  be  carried  forward 
with  promptness.  J.  D.  Stratton,  Principal 

THE  CHABLES  STREET  SCHOOLS 
Consist  of  two  Intermediate  Schools  (first  and  second 
grades,)  and  of  three  Primary  Schools  (one  of  the  first 
grade  and  two  of  the  second  grade.)  These  schools  are 
connected  together  as  graded  schools,  and  also  with  the 
Auburn  Street  Grammar  School,  to  which  pupils  may  be 
transferred  from  them,  when  properly  prepared.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Spring  term  the  two  Primaries  were 
graded  in  the  same  way  as  the  Emery  Street  Primaries 
and  for  the  same  reason.  During  the  Fall  term  the  num- 
ber of  children  became  so  large  in  the  Primary  depart- 
ment, that  it  was  necessary  frequently  to  send  home  quite 
a  number  of  the  children  for  the  want  of  seats  for  them ; 
and,  on  application  from  the  School  Committee,  the  City 
Government  caused  an  addition  to  be  built  to  the  school- 
house,  so  as  to  provide  a  very  good  room  for  another  Pri- 
mary. Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term, 
another  Primary  School  was  organized  in  the  new  room, 
consisting  of  all  the  children  of  the  second  grade,  attend- 
ing these  Primary  Schools,  who  live  north  of  Perry  street 
— while  those  living  in  Ferry  street  or  south  of  it  were 
assigned  to  the  other  Primary,  kept  by  Miss  Calhoun. 
The  new  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Mary  0. 
Hitchcock.  The  average  attendance  in  these  schools  is 
now  not  far  from  fifty. 

The  Charles  Street  Schools  have  made  remarkable  im- 
provement in  almost  every  respect,  especially  in  good 
order  and  discipline,  owing  nndoubtedly  in  part  to  the 
supervisory  charge  exercised  over  them,  by  Mr.  Clark, 
combined  with  the  extra  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  introduction  of  musical  instruction 
in  the  upper  schools,  and  the  substantial  improTsment  in 
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the  fxirniture  (the  new  single  desks  and  seats)  that  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  lower  schools,  to  which  reference 
is  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  report.  Irregular  attend- 
ance is  the  main  hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  schools, 
and  forms  an  exception  to  the  above  commendatory  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Clark  has  made  to  the  Committee  the  following  re- 
port concerning  these  schools : 

8pRiirGFiELn,  December,  1864. 
JosiAH  Hooker,  Esq., — ^Dear  Sir :— At  your  request,  the 
following  report  of  the  Charles  Street  First  Intermediate 
School,  is  presented : 

Whole  number  connected  with  the  school,  -  -90 

Average  attendance,     -  -  -  -  37 

Average  age,  12^  years ;  the  ages  ranged  firom  9  to  17  years. 

Irregular  attendance  has  been  the  greatest  evil  that  the 
teacher  has  had  to  contend  with ;  though  many  times  the 
parents  were  more  to  blame  than  the  scholars ;  often  keep- 
ing their  children  from  school,  the  whole  or  part  of  a  day, 
to  do  a  little  work,  or  go  on  some  trivial  errand. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  quite  a  number  of 
cases  of  insubordination  occurred,  which  had  to  be  severely 
dealt  with.  Many  of  the  scholars  have  made  commenda- 
ble progress.  Three  of  them,  Annie  McCarty,  Elwood 
Graves  and  Willie  Gamble,  commenced  the  study  of  vmt- 
ten  arithmetic  during  the  Summer  term,  and  completed 
common  fractions  during  the  Fall  term ;  which  is  as  far 
as  they  are  required  to  be  advanced  before  entering  the 
Grammar  School  on  Auburn  street. 

Music  and  gymnastic  exercises  hscve  both  been  prac- 
ticed daily,  from  five  to  ten  minutes  being  given  to  each. 
A  melodepn,  which  was  hired  by  the  scholars,  was  a  great 
help  to  the  singing.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  school 
should  own  one. 
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The  Second  Intennediate  School,  taught  by  Miss  J.  M. 
Qilbert,  has  made  commendable  progress.  The  evil  of 
irregular  attendance  ^Iso  exists  in  this  school. 

Whole  number  connected  with  the  school,  -  -      140 

Average  attendance,     -  -  -  -  41 

The  First  Primary  School,  taught  by  Miss  L.  S.  Ashley, 
and  the  Second  Primary,  taught  by  Miss  M.  Calhoun, 
have  both  suffered  from  being  over-crowded;  especially 
the  one  taught  by  Miss  Calhoun.  A  new  room  has  been 
added,  which,  it  is  hoped  will  relieve  the  pressure  in  both 
rooms. 

Whole  number  connected  with  Miss  Ashley's  school,  -        95 
Average  attendance,     - 

Whole  number  connected  with  Miss  Calhoun's  school,  -      188 

Average  attendance,     ....  64 

The  new  furniture  which  has  been  placed  in  all  the 
rooms,  and  for  which  the  teachers  are  very  thankful,  adds 
much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and 
aids  very  much  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools.  There 
have  been  two  changes  of  teachers  during  the  year :  Miss 
M.  Calhoun,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  H.  A.  Kewell  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Summer  term ;  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Childs  taking  the  place  of  Miss  L.  S.  Ashley,  two  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  Fall  term. 

K  we  could  have  more  frequent  visits  from  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  school,  a  healthful  stimulus  would,  un* 
doubtedly,  be  imparted.    Respectfully  yours, 

DwiQHi  Clabk. 


THE  NORTH  STREET  SCHOOL, 

In  this  Ward,  is  a  Mixed  School,  designed  particularly 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  younger  classes  of  children 
in  the  North  section  of  the  Ward,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Auburn  Street  Schools,  the  pupils  being  transferred  ae 
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they  become  prepared,  to  the  First  Intermediate,  under 
Miss  E.  Miller.  The  number  in  attendance  has  for  the 
most  of  the  year  been  qnite  small,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
five  ;  but  recently  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the  transfer  to 
it  of  several  pupils  (about  twelve)  from  the  Emery  Street 
Schools. 

The  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Eenney,  and 
has  been  from  the  time  it  was  first  organized,  about  three 
years  ago ;  and,  under  her  instruction,  it  has  given  uni* 
form  satisfaction,  both  to  the  Committee  and  to  parents. 

SCHOOLS  m  WARD  TL.  HI.  AND  TV. 

These  schools,  connected  as  graded  schools,  consist  (be- 
sides the  High  School)  of  twelve  schools,  viz.,  one  in 
Court  street,  (the  Grammar  School,)  three  in  Bridge  street, 
four  in  West  State  street,  twp  in  the  Town  Hall,  one  in 
School  street,  (Primary,)  one  in  West  Union  street,  (Pri- 
mary,) 

The  arrangement  made  the  last  year  for  the  supervision, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  several  of  the  graded  schools  by 
the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  did  not  include 
this  group  of  schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  pecular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  group  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
schools  and  scholars,  and  the  locality  of  the  school-houses, 
would  make  it  too  much  of  a  burden  for  the  Principal  of 
the  Court  Street  Grammar  School,  with  all  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  his  own  large  school,  to  take  any  super- 
intending charge  of  these  schools.  The  spacious  school- 
house  to  be  built  in  this  section  the  next  year,  will  pro- 
vide a  way  for  correcting  this  deficiency. 

THE  COURT  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

Is  the  largest  Grammar  School  in  the  City.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  year,  it  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it,  the  whole  number  of  seats  be- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  whole  year  waa  one  hundred  and  twelve.    Like  other 
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schools  of  this  grade  and  of  such  extraordinary  size,  it 
requires  peculiar  tact,  combined  with  much  firmness  and 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Principal,  to  maintain  the  order 
and  discipline  which  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
and  successful  school.  I 

The  school  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Tracy  as  Principal,  and  Misses  Amelia  and  Celeste  New- 
hall.  A  change  in  the  office  of  Principal,  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Tucker  having 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  term,  and  the  present 
Principal,  Mr.  Tracy,  having  been  appointed  his  successor. 

Mr.  Tucker  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  for  about 
five  years ;  was  an  able  and  thorough  teacher,  and  endeav- 
ored with  conscientious  fidelity  and  earnest  industry,  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him. 

The  following  report  concerning  the  school  baa  been 
made  by  Mr.  Tracy,  to  the  Committee : 

Springfibld,  December  1, 1864. 
JosiAH  HooKBR,  Esq.,— Dcjir  Sir :— The  following  is  the 
report  of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  School  for  the  past 
year : 

Number  of  different  pupils,  -               -  •               •      190 

Whole  number  received,               -  -               •               68 

Number  promoted  to  High  School,       -  •               -        26 

Number  left  for  other  reasons,       ...  4$ 

Whole  number  left  school,    -               -  •               -        72 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  term,  -               -               69 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy  for  two  terms,  •               -        80 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year,  .               •                 Q 

Names  of  those  not  absent  or  tardy  for  one  year :  Al- 
ice Byers,  Florence  Byers,  Eatie  Field,  Nellie  Hunt, 
Stewart  Kirkham,  Amelia  Lewis,  Ella  Potter,  Xzelia 
Stone,  Belle  Taylor. 

Names  of  those  not  absent  or  tardy  for  two  terms :  Car- 
rie Ainsworth,  Lizzie  Beggs,  Theodore  Bliss,  Henry  Bow- 
man, Susie  Carter,  Jennie  Chase,  Dora  Eldridge,  George 
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Ferry,  Eliza  Field,  Eatie  Fitts,  Josie  Gorham,  Emma 
Gray,  Fannie  Holcomb,  Eddie  Houghton,  Jam^  Eirkham, 
Fannie  Lyman,  Lucia  Maginnis,  George  Noyes,  Hattie 
Parsons,  Clara  Sriell,  Cora  Spencer. 

Average  per  cent  attendance,  Winter  term,  -               -        94^ 

Average  per  cent  attendance,  Summer  term,  -                95f 

Avfarage  per  cent  attendance,  Fall  term,  -               -        95 

Average  per  cent  attendance  for  the  year,  -               95i 

AVEBAGE  AGES  FOB  THE  YBAB. 

BOTB.  0IBL8. 

TeroM.  Tean.  Mimfht.  Tetn.  Moalki. 

Winter,  -        -        14  7  14  10 

Summer,    -.       -        -     14  1^  14  1^ 

FaU,       -        -        -        13  4i  14  2f 

Average  age  of  the  school  for  the  year,  14  jean,  2^  months. 

From  personal  knowledge,  I  can  report  the  condition 
of  the  school  for  one  term  only.  A  change  of  teachers  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  daily  routine  of 
school  exercises.  As  little  distarbance  has  resulted  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  No  special 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  government  of  the 
school ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  good  order. 

There  has  been  quite  a  large  number  of  tardinesses  dur- 
ing the  term,  and  it  is  hoped  that  parents  will  not  allow 
this  evil  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  school.  Many 
written  requests  for  dismission  have  been  brought  from 
home.  I  would  express  the  opinion  that  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  a  pupil  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be  better, 
on  the  whole,  for  that  pupil  to  remain  absent  during  the 
whole  session. 

The  material  of  the  school  is  good,  and  with  faithfolness 
on  the  pap^  of  teachers  and  encouragement  and  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  parents,  the  Court  Street  School 
will  fulfill  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all  interested  in 
its  success.  Respectfully, 

M.  M.  Tract. 
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THE  BRIDGE  STREET  SCHOOLS 

Consist  of  one  Intermediate,  (second  grade,)  l^s  Loomis, 
Principal,  and  Miss  Bowman,  Assistant ;  and  two  Prima- 
ries, viz :  Ko.  1,  Miss  Pearl,  teacher ;  "So.  2,  Miss  Good- 
man, teacher.  These  schools  are  nsnally  much  crowded, 
varying  however  in  this  respect  at  different  periods  of  .the 
year.  The  pressure  is  such  generally  as  very  much  to 
impair  their  usefulness. 


THE  STATE  STREET  SCHOOLS^ 

Four  in  number,  are  all  large,  double  schools,  consisting 
of  one^Intermediate  Grammar,  two  Intermediate,  (first 
and  second  grades,)  and  one  Primary. 

The  same  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  last  year's 
report  concerning  the  embarrassments  to  which  these 
schools  are  subject,  arising  from  excess  of  numbers,  irreg- 
ular attendance,  defective  classification,  and  the  want  of 
proper  supervision,  may  be  predicated  with  still  more 
emphasis  of  their  condition  at  this  time.  A  single  fact 
that  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Winter 
term,  illustrates  forcibly  the  evils  of  the  pressure  upon 
thes^schools.  Classes  in  the  several  Intermediate  Schools 
were  prepared  to  be  advanced  respectively  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  But  the  ftillness  of  the  Court  Street  Gram- 
mar School  prevented  the  usual  transfer  of  puiRls  to  this 
school  from  the  State  Street  Schools,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  blocking  of  the  wheels  at  one  point,  the  anticipated 
advance  of  classes  was  entirely  arrested,  and  the  pupils 
belonging  to  them  were  obliged  to  remain  where  they 
were  another  tetm,  disappointed  and  discouraged.  And 
in  consequence  of  this,  too,  the  Intermediate  Sokools  have 
become  unusually  crowded,  as  new  accessions  are  con- 
stantly made  from  the  children  of  families  just  moving 
into  the  City.  But  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that 
there  is  now  a  £ur  prospect  of  getting  the  desired  relief 
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in  this  respect  before  the  close  of  another  year,  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  building. 

STo  change  of  teachers  in  the  State  Street  Schools  has 
taken  place  during  the  year  except  in  the  Intermediate 
Grammar  School.  Changes  in  this  school  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  health  and  afterwards  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Miss  Alden,  and  of  the  resignation  of  Mrs* 
Hifbbard.  At  the  time  of  Miss  Alden's  death,  which 
occurred  during,  the  Fall  term,  Miss  Spooner  was  the 
Assistant,  and  for  the  residue  of  the  term  took  the  charge 
of  the  school,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  Miss  H.  A.  Judd, 
Assistant  in  the  Auburn  Street  Grammar  School,  became 
the  Principal  of  this  school. 

Miss  Alden  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher  by  aU 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  her  labors,  and  her 
death  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  community.  Probably  no 
one  among  our  teachers  was  more  highly  educated,  and 
certainly  no  one  devoted  herself  more  faithfully  to  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  her  pupils. 

THE  TOWN  HALL  SCHOOLS 
Consist  of  two  Intermediate  Schools,  (first  and  second 
grades,)  and  are  kept  by  the  same  teachers  as  in  the  last 
year,  viz :  No.  1  by  Miss  Ellis,  and  No.  2  by  Miss  Bagg. 
The  remarks  made  concerning  the  State  Street  Schools, 
in  respe(A  to  the  difficulties  encountered,  will  apply,  for 
the  most  part,  equally  well  to  these  schools,  with  this 
addition,  that  the  location  is  much  more  undesirable  from 
the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  its  surroundings. 

THE  WEST  UNION  STREET  PBIMABY 
Is  now  UQ^er  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Wright  as  Prin- 
cipal, and  Miss  Hannah  P.  Blake,  Assistant  It  is  a  very 
large  school,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  being  usually 
about  one  hundred,  with  an  average  of  about  eighty,  vaiy- 
ing  however  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.    About  two- 
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thirds  of  the  school  are  of  foreign  parentage.  This  school 
has  heen  provided  with  new  single  seats  and  desks,  which 
conduces  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  children  and  the 
good  order  of  the  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  STREET  PRIMABT 
Is  a  smcaller  school  than  the  last  named  Primary.  Though 
the  whole  number  for  the  year  is  about  thesame,  viz.,  one 
hundred,  yet  the  average  attendance  for  some  reason  is 
much  less,  being  about  sixty-five  for  the  year,  and  during 
this  Winter  term  has  been  still  less.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Bliss 
is  now  the  Principal,  and  Miss  Josie  M.  Ban^on,  Assist- 
ant. This  school  has  also  been  fivored  with  new  single 
seats  and  desks. 

SCHOOLS  IN  WARD  V. 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  Ward  is  now  nine,  three 
having  been  added  the  present  year.  They  are  as  follows, 
given  in  the  order  of  their  grades,  and  their  present  re- 
spective teachers :  1st,  the  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, Principal,  Misses  Cady  and  Rawson,  Assistants; 
2d,  the  First  Intermediate,  Miss  Dickinson ;  8d,  the  Sec- 
ond Intermediate,  Miss  Welsh  ;  4th,  tn^  Third  Interme- 
diate, Miss  Colton ;  6th,  the  First  Primary,  (Union  Street,) 
Miss  Cooley;  6th,  the  First  Primary,  (Walnut  Street,) 
Miss  Enowlton ;  Tth,  the  Second  Primary,  Mrs.  Pettin- 
gell;  8th,  the  Third  Primary,  Miss  Walker,  Principal, 
and  Miss  Putnam,  Assistant ;  9th,  the  Carlisle  District, 
Mixed  school.  Miss  Marian  Cady. 

All  the  above  schools,  except  the  last,  are  connected 
together  as  graded  schools,  and  are  under  the  superin- 
tending charge  of  Mr.  Barrows.  Two  new  schools  were 
organized  in  the  two  new  additional  rooms  of  the  Oak 
street  school-house,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Winter  term  a  third  has 
been  added,  which  is  kept  by  Miss  Knowlton  in  the  up- 
per room  of  the  Engine  House,  on  Walnut  Street    The 
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Carlisle  Distiiot  School  was  under  the  chaige  of  Mra. 
Jane  E.  Wright  the  last  Winter  term,  and  of  Miss  Rock- 
wood  the  two  following  termsy  and  under  both  teacheis 
was  successful  and  highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Barrows  has  made  to  the  Committee  the  following 
valuabk  and  interesting  report  concerning  his  own  school 
and  the  other  schools  that  are  under  his  supervision : 


SPBDTaFiELD,  December,  1864. 

To  JOSIAH  HOOKEB,  ESQ., 

Chairman  of  the  School  CommiUee : 
Sib  : — ^I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  number 
of  scholars,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  Union  Street 
Grammar  School  for  the  year  1864 : 

Whole  number  in  Winter,    -  -               -  -      112 

Whole  number  in  Summer,           -  -               -  107 

Average  attendance  in  Winter,  -               -  -        96 

Average  attendance  in  Summer,  ...  84 

Whole  number  of  boys  for  the  year,  -               .  -        64 

Wbde  number  of  giris  for  the  year,  .               •  75 

Ayenge  age  of  the  rapilfl,  -  -  18  years  and  5  flumths. 

The  school  has  not  been  crowded  the  past  year  as  in 
some  previous  years.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  a  defiden- 
cy  of  pupils  in  this  locality,  but  is  the  result  of  a  much 
better  policy  than  has  prevailed  heretofore.  The  practice 
(^poshing  the  younger  scholars  forwaid  into  the  older 
schools  before  they  are  sufficiently  prepared,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  others,  was  partially  obviated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  Oak  street  school-house,  in  the 
«a^ly  part  of  the  year.  The  two  new  schools  thus  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  one  just  established  on  Walnut  street, 
have  had  a  most  salutary  effiact  in  preventing  an  undue 
pressure  of  numbers  in  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate 
spools,  and  the  gratifying  result  of  a  more  equal  daaaifi- 
eation  of  the  pupUs  is  already  perceptible. 
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Three  new  schools  formed  in  less  than  a  year  have  hard* 
ly  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  school  wants  of  this  local- 
ity. Oar  ^^  small  territory  "  is  wholly  occapied,  and  we 
have  gone  abroad  for  accommodations,  and  the  question 
now  is,  what  shall  be  the  next  resort  ?  The  experience  oi 
the  past  points  significantly  to  the  futare,  and  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  demonstrates  both  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  making  permanent  and  liberal  provision  for 
the  schools  in  this  vicinity. 

Of  the  state  and  progress  of  my  own  school,  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  speak  in  detail.  The  informa- 
tion gained  by  the  Committee  at  their  monthly  visits 
should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  sufficient  evidence  of  success 
or  failure. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  unremitted  toil  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers ;  and  as  heretofore,  the  aim  has  been  to 
80  instruct  the  pupil  as  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  voluntary 
application ;  to  develop  a  self-relying  power,  and  yet  ren- 
der all  the  aid  necessary  to  encourage  him  in  making  con- 
tinued efforts  of  his  own.  The  system  of  studies  has 
been  much  the  same  as  described  somewhat  minutely  in 
my  last  report.  The  difference  consists  more  in  the  in- 
creased demand  made  upon  the  classes  than  in  the  studies 
pursued.  Owing  to  a  higher  and  better  classification  of 
the  school,  greater  advance  is  required  of  a  class  than 
heretofore  in  making  the  transfers  from  one  department 
to  the  other. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  not  difficult,  and  cases 
of  willful  opposition  to  authority  are  rare.  The  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  has  been  to  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  submission  to  restndnt  is  a  necessary  duty ;  that  in 
being  obedient  to  just  requirements  there  is  a  work  for 
him  to  do  which  no  one  can  do  for  him ;  that  there  is  an 
individual  discipline  here  as  elsewhere,  strengthened  and 
perfected  by  constant  effort 

The  pupilfrhave  purchased  during  the  year  pictures,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  fifty  dollars,  to  omameipt  the  school-room. 
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and  the  late  edition  of  Webster's  dictionary,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ten  doHars. 

During  the  Winter  term  twenty  pupils  were  constant 
in  their  attendance,  in  the  Summer  term  twelve,  and  in 
the  Fall  term  twenty-four.  William  F.  Huntington,  Eliza 
D.  Lathrop,  Elizabeth  E.  Sanderson,  Sarah  L.  Haven, 
Attie  M.  Walker,  Mary  S.  Russell,  Ada  M.  Sinclair, 
Charles  S.  Webster,  Everett  E.  Burnett  and  Alexander 
B.  Dyer  have  been  constant  for  two  terms.  Four  pupils, 
viz.7  William  F.  Huntington,  Eliza  D.  Lathrop,  Attie  M. 
Walker  and  Sarah  L.  Haven  have  not  been  absent  during 
the  year. 

In  conformity  with  the  order  passed  by  the  Committee, 
I  have  occasionally  visited  the  Intermediate  and  Primaiy 
schools  in  this  Ward,  and  also  exercised  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  pupils  when  in  the  yards  and  near  the  school 
grounds.  The  numerous  and  pressing  duties  of  my  own 
immediate  department  have  prevented  me  fix>m  devoting 
that  amount  of  time  to  the  examination  of  the  lower 
schools  as  is  requisite  to  a  thorough  supervision  of  them. 
To  exercise  supervision  acceptably,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
well  the  material  which  we  are  called  to  oversee.  By 
consultations  witii  the  several  teachers,  and  by  limited 
observations  of  my  own,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  classes  which  constitute  the  different  schools, 
and  also  something  of  individual  character ;  «yet  my  in- 
formation is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  submit  anything 
like  a  full  report  of  their  progress  and  standing. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  schools  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  cheerfully  in  plans  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.  While  there  are  many  things  to  be  com- 
mended, of  which  I  do  not  design  to  speak  particularly, 
there  are  others  on  which,  at  least,  marked  success  does 
not  leave  its  impress.  And  first  in  importance  of  these 
is  the  subject  of  reading.  Much  of  the  reading  is  want- 
ing in  clearness  of  utterance  and  correct  intonation — ^two 
most  important  elements  in  all  oral  communications. 
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There  may  be  causes  for  these  fulnres  over  which  teach- 
ers have  not  absolute  control. 

The  use  of  books  not  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
scholar  tends  to  cultivate  a  monotonous  style  of  reading. 
The  introduction  into  our  schools,  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  of  so  many  new  scholars,  representing 
every  variety  of  school  in  the  country,  from  the  one 
where  the  pupils  are  correctly  taught,  to  the  one  where 
teaching  goes  by  default,  causes  many  defects  of  this  kind 
to  appear  more  prominent  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  first  evil,  if  it  be  one,  can  easily  be  removed, — ^the 
last  should  be  temporary  in  its  effect  and  soon  overcome 
by  the  persistently  faithful  teacher.  .In  order  to  cultivate 
distinctness  of  articulation  I  have  urged  upon  the  teach- 
ers the  necessity  of  constantly  drilling  their  pupils  upon 
the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  This  is  practiced 
more  or  less  in  all  the  schools,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  importance  of  the  exercise  would  justify.  The  vocal 
organs  of  young  children  are  flexible,  and  natural  or  ac- 
quired defects  in  articulation  are  more  easily  overcome 
than  at  a  later  period. 

I  would  suggest  the  necessity  sometimes  of  less  routine 
in  our  younger  schools,  and  a  closer  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  pupils 
when  called  upon  to  receive  instruction.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  attention  the  teacher  can  many  times  create  an 
interest  by  some  effort  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
occasion. 

The  government  of  the  schools  is  generally  satisfactory. 
The  First  Intermediate,  Miss  Dickinson's,  the  one  from 
which  pupils  enter  the  Grammar  School,  is  a  pattern  of 
quietness  and  good  order.  As  now  constituted  Hie  schools 
number  five  hundred  and  eight  pupils,  divided  as  follows : 

Grammar  School,                -               -               -  -      115 

First  Intermediate,  -               -               -               -  51 

Second  Intermediate,           -               -               -  -        54 

Third  Intennediate,  -              ...  52 
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Fii«t  Primarjy     -              -  -              -               -        51 

Second  Primaiy)          -               -  •               -               51 

Third  Primary^    -               -  -               -               •        82 

Primaiy  School,  (Wakat  street,)  -               -               52 

The  First  Primary  School  has  suffered  considerably  by 
a  frequent  change  of  teachers.  During  the  Summer 
term,  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Collins,  the  Principal,  left  the 
school  prostrated  by  disease,  of  which  she  died  after  a 
lingering  sickness  of  several  months.  Miss  Collins  had 
been  connected  with  the  schools  here  either  as  a  pupil  or 
teacher  most  of  the  time  from  her  early  childhood.  As 
an  instructor  she  manifested  the  same  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position, and  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
which  characterized  her  when  a  pupil ;  and  long  will  hst 
many  virtues  be  cherished,  both  by  her  associate  teachers 
and  the  school  over  which  she  presided. 

Miss  Woodman,  her  successor,  after  one  term  of  accept- 
able labor,  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  fidling 
health ;  since  which  time  two  different  teachers  have  had 
the  school  in  charge.  These  frequent  changes  have  had 
the  effect  to  prevent  that  advance  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  expected.  Bespectftilly  yours, 

C.  Babeows. 

SCHOOLS  m  WARD  VI. 

I^ere  are  three  schools  in  this  Ward,  an  Intermediate 
Grammar,  a  Primary,  and  a  Mixed.  The  first  is  kept  in 
the  York  street  school-house,  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Chandler. 
The  Primary  is  in  the  same  school-house,  and  kept  by 
Miss  Emily  J.  Brown.  The  Mixed  School  is  a  small 
school  on  Long  Hill,  of  about  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-five  scholars,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Melinda  B. 
Charles. 

The  only  change  of  teachers  in  these  schools  during 
the  year  was  in  the  Primary,  the  present  teacher,  Miss 
Brown,  taking  the  place  of  Miss  Cooley,  resigned. 
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The  same  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  last  year's 
report  concerDing  these  schools,  are  applicable  for  the 
most  part  to  their  present  condition.  In  the  school  under 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Chandler,  difficulties  are  occasionally 
encountered  by  her  in  maintaining  good  order  and  keep-, 
ing  the  pupils  under  proper  subjection  and  discipline,  yet, 
by  the  adoption  of  judicious  and  decided  measures,  she 
has  been,  able  effectually  to  overcome  them.  The  intro- 
duction of  regular  musical  lessons  in  the  school,  it  is 
believed,  has  had  a  happy  influence  in  reference  to  this. 
object  • 

SCHOOLS  m  WARD  vn. 

There  ^re  now  six  schools  in  this  Ward,  viz.,  the  Gramr 
mar,  the  First  and  Second  Intermediate,  and  the  Primary 
in  the  Central  street  school-house,  and  the  Intermediate 
and  Primary  in  the  Pine  street  school-house. 

The  Grammar  School  has  the  same  teachers  that  it  has 
had  for  several  years  past,  viz.,  Mr«  Foster  and  Miss  Eaton. 
The  First  Intermediate  is  a  new  school,  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Winter  term,  ia  composed  of 
what  was  the  youngest  class  in  Mr.  Foster's  school,  and 
of  the  most  advanced  classes  in  the  other  Intermediate 
Schools.  It  is  kept  by  Miss  Alice  J[.  Davis,  in  the  Ward- 
room in  the  basement  of  the  Central  street  school-house. 
The  other  Central  Street  Intennediate,  now  the  second 
in  grade,  has  been  most  of  the  year  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  H.  Adams,  but  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  she  was 
obliged,  at  the  beginning  of  this  term,  to  resign,  and  Miss 
E.  M.  Strickland  was  promoted  from  the  Primary  to  this 
school.  The  Primary,  Central  street,  has  been  taught  the 
last  year,  and  for  some  time  previous,  by  Miss  E.  M.  Strick- 
land, and  on  her  promotion  her  sister,  Miss  Bell  A.  Strick- 
land, was  appointed  her  successor.  The  Pine  Street  Inter- 
mediate is  taught  by  Miss  Streeter ;  and  the  Primary,  for 
most  of  the  year,  has  been  taught  by  Miss  M.  A.  Cooley,, 
and  is  now  undei^  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  A.  Bowland. 
6 
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The  new  school  established  in  the  Ward-room  affords 
some  relief  to  these  schools,  but  still  they  are  mach 
crowded,  especially  the  Grammar  School,  and  some  pro- 
vision will  be  necessary  for  additional  school-room.  The 
basement  room  occupied  by  the  new  school,  is  considered 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  for  the  want  of 
proper  ventilation  and  the  usual  unfavorable  qualities  of 
a  basement  The  necessities  of  the  district  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  enlargement  of  the  school-house,  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  story  or  otherwise,  and  by  the  building 
of  a  new  Primary  school-house  at  some  convenient  locality. 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  superintending  charge 
of  Mr.  Foster,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  before 
referred  to.  The  following  report  has  been  made  by  him 
respecting  his  own  school  and  the  other  schools  of  the 
district : 

Springfield,  November  22, 1864. 
Ma.  JosiAH  HooKBR, — ^Dear  Sir : — The  statistics  of  the 
Central  Street  Grammar  School  for  the  past  year  are : 

Winter  Term — ^Whole  number,  -               -                -        90 

Average  attendance,  -               -                82 

Number  punctual,  -               -               -        18 

Spring  Term — ^Whole  number,    -  -               -                86 

Average  attendance,  -               -               -        76 

Number  punctoal,  -               -                14 

Fall  Term— Whole  number,  -               -               -80 

Average  attendance,  -               -               74 

Nunber  ponctoal,  -               -               -        23 

Fonr  have  been  pnnctual  the  entire  year,  Engene  N. 
Aston,  James  N.  Fisher,  E.  Grace  Chapman  and  Clara 
X  Day ;  F.  E.  Pettengill  who  was  pnnctnal  two  entire 
terms  in  1863,  has  been  absent  only  one  day  the  past  year 
and  then  because  of  the  death  of  his  father. 

Six  pupils  have  been  punctual  two  terms  during  the 
year,  E.  R.  Chapin,  C.  R.  Gardner,  N.  W.  Gardner,  G. 
S.  Tapley,  Hattie  E.  Jenks  and  Anna  A.  Pinney« 
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The  average  attendance  of  onr  school  was  mnch  les- 
sened during  the  few  closing  weeks  of  the  Summer  term, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  warm  weather. 

What  was  said  in  our  last  report  in  regard  to  exercise, 
deportment,  government,  cooperation  of  parents  and 
methods  of  instruction,  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

G-ood  success  in  the  studies  to  which  attention  has  been 
given,  has  uniformly  attended  persevering  eflTorts  on  the 
part  of  pupils ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  they  are 
persistent  in  their  endeavors  to  understand  the  reason  of 
the  various  processes  by  which  results  are  obtained.  Facts 
and  matters  of  information,  pertaining  to  the  subject  un- 
der consideration  and  tending  to  fix  in  mind  what  is  ac- 
quired, are  sought  for  by  the  pupils  with  lively  interest 

The  manifest  tendency  of  this  method  of  instruction, 
is  to  excite  among  pupils  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  to  cause 
them  to  investigate,  think,  compare  and  apply  to  some 
specific  use  the  knowledge  acquired.  Thus  the  first  step 
in  self-education  is  taken. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  successfully  conducting 
and  instructing  satisfactorily  a  school  are  not  few  or 
small.  Added  to  the  ordinary  impediments  we  have  in 
this  locality  at  the  present  time,  that  of  pupils  collected 
from  various  localities  throughout  New  England  with 
widely  different  training,  and,  in  many  cases,  imper- 
fect and  superficial  instruction.  Less  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  greater  indifference  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  seem  to  rest  with  this  class  of  pupils  than  with 
those  early  trained  in  our  own  schools.  It  has  been 
no  easy  task  for  our  teachers  to  assimilate  these  anomalies 
and  put  into  successful  working  order  the  minds  neglected 
or  thus  unequally  trained.  The  increase  in  all  our  schools 
in  this  Ward  has  been  so  great  that  much  essential  work 
is  necessarily  imperfectly  done.  The  teachers  associated 
with  me  in  this  school  work  together  faithfully  and  har- 
moniously. Miss  C.  J.  Eaton  has  been  with  me  in  this 
school  nearly  eight  years,  and  much  of  the  success  which 
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has  attended  oar  nnited  efforts,  is  to  be  attributed  to  her 
futbful  labors  in  the  recitation  room. 

The  Intermediate  School  of  which  Miss  Hattie  Adatns 
is  the  teacher,  has  been  very  snccessfal.  The  seats  (fifty- 
six)  in  this  room  are  all  fall  and  some  are  accommodated 
with  settees. 

Discipline  is  thorough  and  government  good  beyond 
precedent.  A  great  advance  in  these  respects  has  been 
made  daring  the  year. 

TS[o  little  pains  is  taken  in  this  school  to  have  pupils 
comprehend  their  studies,  by  means  of  familiar  illustra- 
tions or  by  presenting  natui^  objects,  or  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  object  upon  the  board. 

Miss  Ellen  Strickland,  teacher  of  the  Primary  School, 
has  accomplished  much.  This  school  is  also  large.  <^  Ob- 
ject teaching,^'  juvenile  drawing  lessons,  distinguishing 
and  comparing  colors,  and  many  other  things  in  a  very 
natural  and  common  sense  way,  have  been  made  a  spe- 
cialty in  this  school.  The  methods  of  instruction  and 
manner  of  preseQting  a  subject  by  the  teachers  are  worthy 
of  imitation.  My  assistants  are  devoted  to  their  work, 
are  consistent  and  humane  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment and  are  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and 
Committee  which  they  so  fully  possess. 

Want  of  time  has  given  me  so  little  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Fine  Street  Schools,  that  I  am  unable  to  speak 
advisedly  of  their  condition. 

E.  F.  Foster,  PrincipaL 

SCHOOLS  m  WAED  VIIL 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  Ward  is  now,  seven :  three 
at  Indian  Orchard,  one  in  each  of  the  other  districts;  all 
of  them  mixed  or  ungraded  schools,  except  those  at  Indian 
Orchard,  which  are  partially  graded.  All  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  very  irregular  and  fluctuating  in  the 
whole  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the  average  attendance. 
The  same  general  remarks  that  "were  made  in  the  last 
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yeatr's  report,  concerning  these  Bchools,  will  apply  to  them 
at  the  present  time. 

AT  INDIAN  ORCHARD, 
There  have  heen  but  two  schools  during  the  year,  till  the 
present  Winter  term. 

The  school  of  the  first  grade,  in  this  village,  has  been 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Glidden  during  the  year  and  for 
some  time  previous.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
during  the  year  was  forty-eight ;  with  an  average  attend* 
ance  of  about  twenty-five.  Of  the  whole  number  twenty- 
six  were  native  Americans,  the  rest  were  of  foreign, 
mostly  of  Irish  parentage. 

The  Primary  School,  at  Indian  Orchard,  has  been  kept 
during  the  year,  and  for  several  years  before,  by  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Warriner.  The  number  of  scholars  has  varied  much  at 
different  periods,  the  largest  number  having  been  about 
ninety;  and  the  average  attendance  varies  considerably, 
being  sometimes  about  sixty.  At  one  time  when  visited 
by  the  Committee,  of  the  whole  number  only  (en  were  na- 
tive Americans,  ^teen  were  of  French  parentage,  and  the 
rest  of  Irish.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term,  the 
school  was  so  much  crowded,  that  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  divide  it  and  form  a  new  school  of  the  youngest  children, 
thus  making  a  third  grade.  Accordingly  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  purpose,  by  hiring  a  suitable  school- 
room, and  the  appointment  of  Miss  F.  M.  Warriner  as  the 
teacher  of  the  newly  organized  school.  The  school-house 
and  premises,  at  Indian  Orchard,  have  recently  been  put 
into  an  improved  condition  and  a  better  state  of  repair. 

THE  PUTTS  BRIDGE  SCHOOL, 

Is  now  and  has  been  for  about  two  years  past  taught  suc- 
cessfully by  Miss  Mary  L.  Bliss.  The  whole  number  is 
usually  about  forty,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
thirty.  In  June,  when  visited,  there  was  but  one  native 
American  child ;  a  few  were  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  the 
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residne  Irish.  The  parentB  in  most  cases  were  qaite  -pooT^ 
and  frequently  detain  their  children  fix>m  school,  for  the 
sake  of  their  labor  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere. 

THE  FIVE  MILE  POND  SCHOOL, 
Has  been  taught  during  the  last  year,  by  Miss  Marian 
Cady,  till  the  close  of  the  Fall  term,  when  she  resigned^ 
to  take  th^  school  in  the  Carlisle  district,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Bliss.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  during  the  year,  thirty.  Average  attendance  about 
twenty. 

THE  SIXTEEN  ACRES  SCHOOL, 

Has  had  several  teachers  during  the  year.  In  the  Winter 
term,  it  was  in  the  charge  of  Wells  T.  Clark ;  and  being 
subject  to  some  irregularities,  did  not  from  this,  and  other 
causes,  meet  with  that  degree  of  success  which  was  reason- 
ably expected.  In  th^  Summer  term,  it  was  taught  by 
Miss  Maynard,  at  the  close  of  which  term  she  resigned, 
and  Miss  L.  W.  Merriam  was  appointed  in  her  place.  The 
school  is  no^  under  the  charge  and  instruction  of  Mr.  E. 
B.  Maynard,  and  is  making  satisfiustory  progress. 

THE  WACHOGUE  SCHOOL, 
Has  been  taught  the  whole  year  by  Miss  L.  D.  Pease,  and 
is  still  under  her  charge.  The  whole  number  in  the  Win- 
ter was  thirty-four;  in  the  Summer,  twenty.  Average 
attendance  in  Winter,  twenty-three ;  in  Summer,  sixteen. 
The  school  has  been  managed  and  taught  to  the  satlafac- 
tion  of  the  Committee,  and  though  Miss  Pease  has  occa- 
sionally met  with  difficulties  from  disorderly  children, 
sometimes  encouraged  and  upheld  by  their  parents,  yet 
she  has  been  able  successfully  to  maintain  her  authority, 
and  preserve  order  in  the  school. 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 
During  the  last  Winter,  the  teachers  of  the  school  were 
Joseph  Browne,  Principal,  and  Joseph  B.  Gktrduer,  Assist- 
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ant ;  the  former  having  charge  of  the  male,  and  the  latter 
of  the  female  department. 

The  school  was  opened  December  7th,  in  the  nsual 
place — ^a  basement  room  in  the  City  Hall.  In  a  short 
time  the  namber  of  scholars  was  so  large  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  school,  and  the  female  department  was 
transferred  to  one  of  the  school-rooms  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  two  divisions  were  occasionally  brought  together  for 
general  exercises. 

The  school  began  this  "Winter,  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 6th,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  same  Princi- 
pal, Joseph  Browne,  with  E.  B.  Maynard,  Assistant.  It  is 
held  in  the  spacious  and  convenient  room  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  being  well  furnished  with 
seats  and  desks,  the  accommodations  provided  are  better 
than  in  any  previous  Winter.  The  school  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  probably  additional  aid  will  be  required 
in  the  instruction  of  the  classes. 

The  school  has  opened  very  auspiciously  this  season. 
The  whole  namber  of  scholars  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen,^ 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  from  eighty  to 
ninety. 

The  following  report  of  the  Principal  gives  some  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  school : 

Spbikgvield,  December  24th,  1864. 

To  JOSIAH  HOOEBR,  ESQ., 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee: 
Bib, — ^Tour  request  for  a  brief  account  of  the  Public 
Eveniog  School  for  the  Winter  term  of  1868-4,  is  respect- 
fully complied  with  in  the  following  report : 

The  school  opened  on  the  7th  of  December,  with  one 
hundred  and  nine  scholars,  and  continued  its  session /owr- 
ieen  weeks.  The  average  attendance  of  the  whole  school, 
for  the  first  two  months,  was  seventy-seven;  but,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  term,  it  was  gradually  reduced  by 
various  causes  unavoidable,  to  ffty-six^ihirtyAwo  in  the 
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male,  and  Iwenty-four  in  fhe  female  department.  The.  gen- 
eral attendance  was  far  better  than  that  of  the  preTious 
year,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  scholars,  especial- 
ly the  males,  was  mach  more  encooragiug.  These  &cts 
are,  in  a  considerable  degree,  attributable  to  the  improved 
accommodations  of  the  school-room,  and  to  the  matnrer 
years  of  the  scholars  in  general.  Discipline  was  readily 
maintained;  and  the  school,  freed  from  all  serions  an- 
noyances, was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one  to  all  who  ap- 
preciated its  privileges. 

The  studies  pursued,  and  the  number  of  classes  formed, 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  stated  in  the  laat  annval 
report  Those  of  the  male  department  who  studied  prac^ 
tical  arithmetic  and  simple  forms  of  book-keeping,  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  tasks  of  reading,  spelling  and  writ- 
ing, made  good  progress ;  while  the  females,  under  the  im- 
mediate instruction  of  J.  B.  Gardner,  Assistant,  (whose 
place  is  now  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  Maynard)  won  for  them- 
selves worthy  claims  to  commendation  for  marked  ad- 
vancement in  the  studies  of  their  department  Morris 
Cavanaugh  and  Sybil  Higgins  excelled  the  scholars  of 
their  respective  departments  in  writing.  Howard  Baker 
and  Maria  McDonnell,  in  reading.  Howard  Baker,  Mi- 
chael King,  Luke  Dunne,  James  McQuillen,  Cyren  La- 
Chapelle,  Thomas  Harrington,  James  Harrington,  Mary 
King,  Maria  McDonnell,  Louisa  Adell,  Sybil  Higgins, 
Anna  Sullivan,  Mary  Ann  Murphy,  Mary  Curley,  Catiie- 
rine  Sullivan  and  Mary  Gyatt  deserve  special  mention,  for 
Regularity  of  attendance  and  exemplary  deportment 

Twice  during  the  term,  public  exercises  in  reading  and 
spelling  were  held,  at  which  prize  books  were  awarded  by 
Mr.  Parish  and  Mr.  Mclnlyre,  to  the  best  spellers — Peter 
Sullivan  and  Charles  Dezotelle. 

This  Winter,  the  school  numbers  (mt  hundred  andjiftun 
members  on  its  record,  with  from  eighty  Xx)  ninety  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  thus  far,  it  has  shown  better  promise  of  suc- 
cess than  heretofore.    With  our  present  increased  facili- 
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ties  for  study,  and  the  indastrious  Bpirit  now  manifested 
by  all,  we  hope  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  interested 
and  generous  public.  Yours  in  respect, 

J.  W.  Bbowni. 

REVIEW  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  LAST 
THREE  YEARS. 
Few  places,  if  any,  in  New  England  have  experienced 
within  the  last  three  years,  such  a  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  business,  as  Springfield.  The  change  came  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  that  few  realized  and  appre- 
ciated its  magnitude  and  consequences.    Since  the  year 

1861,  the  population  has  probably  increased  at  least,  fifty 
per  cent.,  (numbering  now,  as  generally  estimated,  over 
twenty-five  thousand) ;  while  no  adequate  conception  or 
estimate,  can  be  formed  of  the  vast  increase  of  business, 
that  has  taken  place  within  this  period.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  our  citizens  were  not  fully  prepared 
at  once,  to  assume  and  discharge  the  new  responsibilities, 
which  devolved  upon  them,  in  meeting  the  emergencies  of 
this  crisis  in  our  history.  In  other  words,  the  public 
sentiment  did  not  keep  pace  in  this  respect,  \iviththe  rapid 
strides  in  our  growth,  and  time,  discussion  and  reflection, 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  This 
applies,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  to  expenditures  for  objects 
of  public  and  common  interest^  and  to  none  more  so,  than 
to  those  concerning  our  public  schools. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1861,  our  community  and  City 
Government  were  accustomed  to  the  raising,  by  taxation, 
of  only  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the 
building  of  school-houses,  as  the  wants  of  the  people,  in 
this  respect,  were  gradually  developed,  from  year  to  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  pressure  came  upon  us,  in  1861  and 

1862,  fix)m  the  sudden  and  large  influx  of  population,  and 
increase  of  business,  creating  a  demand  for  immediate 
and  extraordinary  appropriations  for  these  objects,  both 
the  people  and  government  were  at  first  startled  at  what 
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Beemed  to  be  wild  and  extravagant  propositions  for  tbe 
expenditure  of  money,  as  compared  with  the  precedents 
of  former  years ;  and  it  has  only  been  by  persistent  and 
importunate  efforts  that  the  emergency  is  at  last  realized 
in  its  full  extent,  and  suitable  measures  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  are  now  in  the  process  of  accomplishment,  for  ad- 
equately meeting  the  emergency. 

The  School  Committee,  from  their  position  and  daily 
observation  of  the  state  of  the.  schools,  necessarily  saw  at 
the  first  and  duly  appreciated  the  great  pressure  that  was 
upon  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  official  duty,  by  every 
means  within  their  reach,  endeavored  to  supply  all  possi- 
ble and  immediate  relief  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
teachers,  procuring  additional  school-rooms,  and  organiz- 
ing new  schools.  These  were  adopted  only  as  temporaiy 
and  partial  expedients,  to  be  followed  speedily,  as  it  was 
hoped,  by  something  more  substantial  and  permanent  on 
the  part  of  the  City  Government. 

The  Committee,  impressed  with  the  urgent  necessily 
and  importance  of  the  case,  in  the  annual  report  of  1862, 
presented  in  detail  the  wants  of  the  department  in  respect 
to  school  rooms  and  other  accommodations,  pointing  out 
the  localities  where  the  call  for  aid  was  most  imperative, 
,  and  exhibiting  a  plan  of  relief  which,  in  their  view,  would 
entirely  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis,  accompanied 
with  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  City  Council  (with  whom 
alone  is  lodged  *the  requisite  power  of  relief,)  for  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  premises.  That  the  plan  then  proposed 
may  be  clearly  understood,  it  is  now  again  briefly  present- 
ed and  explained.  The  leading  features  are  as  follows : 
That  large  school-houses  be  erected  at  central  points  where 
the  population  is  dense,  (designating  particularly  the  cen- 
ter district  of  the  City,  where  the  necessity  was  then,  and 
still  is,  the  greatest,)  with  the  view  of  arranging  and  com- 
bining the  grammar  with  the  subordinate  grades,  under  a 
single  school  organization  in  the  same  building,  to  be 
composed  of  several  sections  or  departments,  the  number 
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of  pupils  in  each  subordinate  section  not  to  exceed  fifty, 
and  each  to  be  in  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the 
whole  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  as  prin- 
cipal, who  will  also  have  the  special  charge  of  the  high- 
est or  grammar  department.  Under  this  organization, 
(commended  to  our  adoption  also  as  a  matter  of  economy,) 
a  thorough  and  systematic  administration  will  be  secured 
in  all  the  details  of  instruction,  classification  and  disci- 
pline, and  in  this  way  a  glaring  deficiency  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  most  of  our  schools  and  school-houses  be  sup- 
plied. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  also  proposed,  that  with  the 
transfer  of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  School  to  the  new 
school-house,  the  whole  High  School  building  l)e  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  High  School  as  orig- 
inally designed,  so  that  there  may  be  a  classical  depart-' 
ment  organized  in  the  school,  with  a  teacher  having  the 
special  charge  of  the  same,  and  other  fitcilities  of  instruction 
be  secured  to  the  school  from  which  it  is  now  debarrej- 

Another  part  of  the  plan  is  to  have  Primaiy  Schools 
located  at  different  points,  so  far  as  they  are  wanted,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  younger  classes  of  children—- 
using  such  school-houses  as  we  have  now  so  far  as  they 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  adding  more  when  necessary.  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1868,  the  Committee  find- 
ing the  difficulties  from  the  want  of  suitable  school-room 
to  be  constantly  increasing,  and  there  having  been  no 
decided  action  by  the  City  Council  upon  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  annual  School  Report,  made  an  appeal, 
through  the  public  press,  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  City  Authorities,  setting  forth,  as  at  pre- 
vious times,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  schools  in  respect 
to  school-rooms,  and  the  importance  of  giving  imme^ate 
relief— and  again  indicating  the  way  in  which  it  might  be 
done — ^and  this  was  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  repeated  interviews  and  consultations  with  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  City  Council  during  the 
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Spring  and  Sammer  of  186S>  and  by  the  eommonicatian 
to  them  of  each  fietcts  in  relation  to  the  schools  as  might 
guide  them  and  the  City  Council  in  their  deliberations  and 
action  on  the  subject  And  yet  the  year  passed  off,  and 
nothing  was  done,  save  the  adoption  of  two  measnres  of 
relief  one  of  which  was  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of 
two  school-rooms  in  the  Town  Hall  on  State  street — and 
the  other,  the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  Oak  Street 
school-house  on  Armory  Hill,  giving  two  new  school- 
rooms for  single  schools  of  fifty  scholars  each. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1864),  the  Chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee  had  a  consultation  with  the 
present  ^ayor  of  the  City  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  the 
school  department,  and  the  plan  of  relief  recommended 
in  the  report  of  1862.  After  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  the  Mayor  very  cordially  approved  of  the 
plan,  and  gave  it  his  official  sanction  by  incorporating  it 
into  his  inaugural  address. 

^  In  the  annual  report  of  1868,  the  wants  of  the  schools 
were  again  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  City  Authori- 
ties, and  the  same  plan  of  relief  again  recommended. 
And  during  the  present  year,  the  Committee  have  not 
ceased  to  make  every  suitable  effort  to  reach  the  desired 
xesult  During  the  whole  year  the  most  prominent  sub- 
ject of  deliberation  and  debate  has  been  the  Schaol-house 
Question;  and  now  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  the  result 
of  all  the  discussions,  the  City  Council  have  at  length  set- 
tled down  precisely  upon  the  plans  and  measures  which 
the  School  Committee  long  ago  recommended,  and  have 
not  ceased  from  year  to  year  to  urge  for  adoption. 

The  Committee  present  the  foregoing  review  of  the  last 
ihree  years,  as  afibrding  a  complete  vindication  of  their 
course  during  this  period  in  guarding  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  department  committed  to  their  trust,  in 
regard  especially  to  providing  adequate  school-rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  Citjr,  and  as 
showing  conclusively,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  im- 
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potation  of  remiasneas  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in 
efforts  to  meet  the  exigency  in  this  respect,  with  proper 
measnres  of  relief— unless  it  be  on  the  assumption,  that 
they  have  the  power  and  should  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility of  buying  lots  and  building  school-houses,  independ- 
enilif  of  the  City  Oovncil  at  a  cost  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  or  more — a  position  too  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous for  any  reasonable  man  for  a  moment  to  enter- 
tain. The  only  authority  in  this  matter  with  which  they 
are  invested,  is  to  hire  rooms  for  the  schools  under  their 
charge  where  there  is  no  school-house  provided  by  the 
City.  And  this  they  claim  they  have  uniformly  done 
whenever  the  necessity  occurred,  and  so  &r  as  it  was 
within  their  power.  All  are  familiar  with  the  crowded 
state  of  our  population  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  consequent  extreme  scarcity  of  buildings  or  rooms 
for  rent.  On  this  account  it  has  been  hardly  possible, 
whenever  it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  new  school, 
to  procure  a  suitable  place  for  it ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Committee  have  been  obliged  sometimes  to  oc- 
cupy inconvenient  rooms  on  second  or  third  floors  in  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  City,  and  are  now  occupying  rooms  in 
the  old  Town  Hall— the  City  Alms  House-- the  engine 
house  on  Walnut  street — ^and  the  Ward-room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Central  street  school-house. 

The  Committee  will  only  add  farther  on  this  subject, 
not  in  the  way  of  boasting,  but  simply  for  their  own  self- 
vindication,  that  had  the  plan  proposed  by  them  in  the 
school  report  of  1862,  and  then  and  subsequently  urged 
upon  the  City  Authorities,  been  carried  into  effect  in  the 
year  1868,  as  it  might  have  easily  been,  instead  of  the 
comparatively  narrow,  inconvenient  and  unattractive 
school-rooms  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  State  street 
school-house — ^with  the  schools  therein  badly  accommo- 
dated— irregularly  arranged  and  classified,  and  without  a 
principal  to  superintend  and  regulate  them,  we  should 
now  have  a  ^^adoua  and  vM  appomied  schoU  building^  located 
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on  some  convenient  site  in  the  Center  District,  with  ample 
accommodations  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  district 
of  proper  grades  and  age ;  and  the  huilding  thus  provided, 
woald  at  this  present  time  he  actually  occupied  hy  the  pupils 
of  the  Grammar  and  subordinate  departments,  classified 
and  arranged  in  graded  sections  according  to  the  plan  be- 
fore delineated,  and  placed  under  the  superintending 
charge  of  Mr.  Tracy,  the  present  Principal  of  the  Court 
Street  Grammar  School ;  and  all  this  would  have  been 
.  done,  with  a  saving  to  the  City  of  some  $20,000  or  more  in 
the  cost  of  a  building  lot  and  the  price  of  materials  and 
labor! 

The  present  City  Government  have,  in  the  closing  part 
of  its  administration,  adopted  measures  in  reference  to 
the  school  department  which  lay  the  foundation  for  a  rad- 
ical change  in  its  organization  and  management,  and  a 
reconstruction  on  a  new  and  better  plan  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  schools. 

The  first  of  these  measures*  is  the  provision  by  a  City 
Ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  a  liberal  compensation  for  his  services.  This 
is  an  important  measure  in  many  points  of  view.  It  will, 
if  properly  carried  out,  place  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment a  man  of  eminent  qualifications,  whose  whole  time 
and  talents  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Committee  will  exercise, 
whenever  they  deem  it  expedient,  a  superintending  and 
advisory  power  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  department  will  take  a  higher 
position  and  character  among  our  municipal  organizations, 
and  be  entitled  to  and  receive  more  consideration  and 
favor  than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  to  it.  Moreover, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  a  more  constant 
and  thorough  visitation  and  supervision  of  the  schools 
will  be  attained ;  and,  with  one  active  and  highly  gifted 
mind  wholly  devoted  to  the  service-^^haping  and  directing 
everything  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  school^ 
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a  greater  degree  of  nniformity  and  consistency  will  mark 
their  arrangements ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  whole 
school  department  will  undoubtedly  he  conducted  in  a 
more  systematic  and  economical  manner  than  it  possihly 
could  he  under  the  former  organization. 

The  Committee  have  every  year,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  recommended  and  urged  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure ;  and  it  has  only  heen  under  the  cherished  hope  that 
such  would  soon  be  the  result,  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
have  heen  induced  to  continue  from  year  to  year  to  render 
their  imperfect  and  almost  gratuitous  services  in  discharg- 
ing the  trust  committed  to  them. 

Another  measure  recently  adopted  hy  the  City  Govern- 
ment, is  an  order  to  purchase  a  spacious  lot  in  Ihe  Center 
District,  wilh  the  view  of  building  thereon  a  large  school- 
house,  so  as  to  carry  into  effect  in  all  its  details  the  plan  of 
the  Committee,  the  outlines  of  which  are  given  in  this  re- 
port. This  measure,  if  consummated  as  we  trust  it  will 
be,  besides  providing  amply  for  the  necessities  of  the  dis- 
trict, will  work  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  and 
arrangement  of  the  schools  in  this  section. 

A  similar  measure  has  also  been  recently  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  group  of  schools  in  Ward  I. ;  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  lot  on  Main  street,  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  depot,  vrith  an,  order  authorizing  a  Committee  of 
the  Council  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a  scliool-house 
on  this  lot,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenly-five  thousand 
dollars — ^the  object  in  view  being  the  adoption  of  the  same 
plan  in  this  as  in  the  Center  District,  and  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  reconstruction  of  the  schools.  And  the  Com- 
mittee confidently  believe,  that  as  the  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  developed  and  made  manifest  by,  actual  trial  in 
these  sections,  the  City  Government  will  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt  the  same  in  other  suitable  localities,  where 
the  pressure  is  such  as  to  require  increased  and  better  ac- 
commodations for  the  children,  vrith  a  like  reorganization 
of  the  schools. 
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STATE  OP  THE  SCHOOLS— PRESENT  AND 
PROSPECTIVE, 

Notwithstanding  the  namerons  disadvantageB  under 
which  our  public  schools  laber,  yet  we  believe,  that  even 
in  their  present  condition,  they  hold  a  respectable  rank 
among,  and  compare  favorably  with  the  schools  in  other 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  except  perhaps  in  Boston 
and  other  large  cities  in  the  State,  in  which  the  most  lib- 
eral appropriations  are  made  for  their  endowment  and 
support.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  persons  who 
visit  them  from  other  places,  and  whose  opportunities  and 
qualifications  for  making  the  comparison  are  beyond  a 
question.  Yet  we  are  aware  that  representations  have 
been  made,  either  through  the  newspaper  press,  or  in 
other  ways  no  less  public,  at  variance  with  these  views, 
and  disparaging  to  the  character  of  our  schools.  Never- 
theless in  the  face  of  these  representations,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  re-affirm  what  we  have  said  above  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  value  of  the  schools,  and  moreover  to  declare 
upon  our  own  personal  observation,  that,  considering  the 
limited  means  with  which  they  have  been  provided  from 
year  to  year,  they  have  accomplished  results  far  beyond 
what  could  have  reasonably  been  expected  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  are  fully  aware  that 
in  many  respects  they  are  not  what  they  should  be — that 
they  are  marked  by  some  defects  of  a  serious  nature  in 
respect  to  organization,  classification,  equipment,  &c., 
such  as  have  often  been  specified  in  the  school  reports. 
And  they  are  quite  willing,  that  these  imperfections  be 
pointed  out,  so  as  to  become  matters  of  consideration  and 
discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools; 
provided  all  this  be  done  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner, 
so  as  not  to  create  false  impressions  or  do  wrong  to  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  them.  The  deficiencies 
should  be  traced  to  the  main  cause — ^the  inadequate  pro- 
vision that  has  hitherto  been  made  by  the  City  Gk>vem- 
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ment  for  the  school  department — and  not  anjastly  as- 
cribed, either  directly  or  by  insinuation,  to  the  want  of 
faithfalness  or  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  them,  either  in  the  way  of  supervision  or  in- 
straction. 

At  the  head  of  our  schools  in  grade,  stands  the  High 
School.  This  school  has  been  in  operation  as  a  High 
School  for  the  whole  Town  or  City  since  May,  1849. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  maintained  for  several 
years  by  the  Center  District  as  a  school,  in  the  character 
of  a  High  School,  for  its  most  advanced  scholars — kept  at 
first  in  the  second  story  of  the  State  street  school-house 
—afterwards,  in  September,  1848,  transferred  to  the  pres* 
ent  High  School  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose  by  the  Center  District.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  City  and  that  district,  it  was  changed  in  May,  1849,  as 
above  intimated  from  a  District  to  a  Town  or  City  High 
School.  The  school  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr* 
Parish  as  Principal,  since  Septemberi  1844,  or  about  twen- 
ty years. 

The  history  of  the  school  reflects  the  highest  honor  on 
the  Principal  and  his  numerous  Associates.  That  it  has 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  good  in  this  community^ 
cannot  admit  of  a  question.  Its  usefulness  is  seen  and  felt 
in  the  constant  agency  aqd  influence  it  is  now  exerting  in 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  in  the  past,  it 
is  attested  by  the  great  numbers  who  have  been  prepared 
by  its  training  for  the  various  positions  in  active  life  which 
they  now  occupy.  These  results  are  seen  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  Institution 
are  living  among  us,  discharging  the  duties  and  sustaining 
the  relations  of  respectable  and  useful  citizens — while 
others  have  gone  abroad,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  in  almost  every  department  of 
labor  and  duty,  fulfilling  honorably  the  great  purposes  of 
life,  and  all  cherishing  a  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
early  instructions  in  this  school. 
8 
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It  has  served  the  purpose  too,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a 
Normal  School  in  preparing  and  famishing  for  the  subor- 
dinate schools  well  qualified  teachers,  from  the  daughters 
of  our  own  citizens — and  at  the  present  time,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  schools  are  thus  supplied. 

Again  the  beautiful  order  that  prevails — the  systematic 
and  harmonious  arrangements  of  the  several  classes*  and 
departments — and  the  self-regulating  principle  which  so 
thoroughly  pervades  all  the  movements  of  the  school,  are 
the  admiration  of  visitors. 

The  instrpctions,  too,  in  the  several  branches  taught, 
are  carried  to  a  degree  of^  thoroughness  and  perfection 
that  could  hardly  be  expected,  considering  the  difiiculties 
and  embarrassments  which  are  encountered  in  the  re- 
stricted circumstances  of  the  school — affording  a  decisive 
attestation  to  the  fidelity  and  talent  of  the  teachers.  The 
wonder  is,  that  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  they  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

That  in  the  present  organization  of  the  school  there  are 
some  palpable  deficiencies,  which  ought  not  to  exist,  both 
the  Committee  and  teachers  have  long  realized  and  de- 
plored, and  every  proper  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  sup- 
ply them.  The  most  prominent  of  thtee  deficiencies,  and 
one  that  has  been  most  the  subject  of  complaint,  is  the 
want  of  a  distinct  classical  department,  with  a  gentleman 
of  superior  qualifications  in  charge  of  it,  making  it  a 
specialty  to  prepare  boys  for  college.  But  this  object 
cannot  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the  school  is  restricted 
to  the  single  school-room  it  now  occupies ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  suitable  recitation  room  connected  with 
the  school  that  can  be  appropriated  to  this  department, 
all  the  rooms  being  now  occupied  through  every  hour  of 
each  session  by  classes  in  other  branches.  And  then 
again,  if  there  were  such  a  room  it  would  be  of  no  avail, 
because  with  the  present  number  of  pupils  attending,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  accommodate  with  seats  the  new 
scholars  that  would  come  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
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proved  facilities  in  the  claBsical  department.  It  is  true, 
therefore,  as  has  often  been  urged  by  the  Committee,  that 
this  plan  can  never  be  carried  into  effect  until  the  new 
school-house  that  is  in  contemplation  is  built,  and  the 
Grammar  School  which  now  occupies  the  lower  room  of 
the  High  school-house  shall  leave  it,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing be  exclusively  at  the  service  of  the  High  School. 

Mr.  Parish,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  has  la- 
bored in  this  field  faithfully  and  successfully  for  a  score  of 
years — and  through  each  successive  year  has  exerted  an 
influence  in  forming  the  moral  and  intellectual  characters 
of  our  youth,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  easily  meas- 
ured, and  through  them  has  rendered  a  service  in  this 
community,  that  entitles  him  to  the  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  our  citizens.  And  with  him,  as  co- 
laborers  in  this  field,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  hard- 
working, faithful  and  accomplished  female  teachers,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  service — 
one  of  whom,  of  inestimable  worth,  has  been  associated 
with  him  through  the  whole  period  of  his  twei^y  years 
charge  of  the  school,  and  is  still  rendering  in  the  same 
position  most  acceptable  service. 

Under  the  management  and  instruction  of  these  teach- 
ers, this  school  as  we  have  said  before,  has  been  and  is 
now  a  most  valuable  and  useful  institution  in  this  com- 
munity— and  among  the  public  schools  of  this  class  in 
our  own  Commonwealth,  and  indeed  in  New  England 
there  are  but  few,  if  any,  that  have  gained  a  wider  repu- 
tation, or  commanded  more  generally  the  respect  and 
high  opinion  of  the  friends  of  popular  education.  Yet 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  here  at  homCy  this  school  has  for  a 
long  time  been  subject  to  insidious  and  malign  attacks 
through  the  newspaper  press  of  this  City-*-and  coming, 
too,  from  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  its 
merits.  The  injury  thus  unjustly  and  cruelly  done  to  the 
feelings  and  the  reputation  of  four  excellent  teachers, 
without  any  provocation  on  their  part,  is  beyond  calcola- 
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tion.  The  Committee  therefore  deem  it  their  datj,  as  m 
matter  of  jnatice  to  the  principal  and  hia  associate  teach- 
ers, to  put  npon  record,  as  they  now  do  in  this  report^ 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  character  and  nsefalness  of 
this  school ;  and,  in  corroboration  of  their  opinion,  thej 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  parents  of  the  nnmerona 
pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  the  school^to  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  and  to  our  whole  community. 

The  next  in  grade  to  the  High  School  are  the  Grammar 
Schools— four  in  number.  At  the  head  of  these  schoola 
are  gentlemen  of  large  experience,  and  of  acknowledged 
talent  and  eminent  qualifications  both  as  disciplinarianSy 
and  teachers.  With  them  are  associated  assistant  female 
teachers,  also  highly  qualified  for  their  positions,  and  who 
have  labored  faithftilly  and  efficiently  in  their  respeetiTe 
schools.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  four  Grammar 
Schools  can  any  where  be  found,  in  which,  under  similar 
circumstances  of  embarrassment  and  pressure  of  these 
schools,  more  is  accomplished  in  the  thorough  training  of 
the  pupils  belon^ng  to  them. 

The  details  in  relation  to  the  discipline,  instruction  and 
general  management  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  of  the 
Intermediate  and  other  subordinate  schools,  are  given  in  a 
previous  part  of  the  report — ^more  definitely  and  particu- 
larly of  some  than  of  others — but  in  respect  to  all,  pre- 
senting a  view  more  or  less  complete  and  satisfactory. 
These  details  show  conclusively  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  schools  are  much  embarrassed  in  th^r  operations,  by 
a  pressure  from  the  large  increase,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  in  the  number  of  school-going  children. 

Then  again  it  appears,  that  there  is  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, capacity  and  arrangement  of  the  school- 
houses,  an  impracticability  in  giving  the  schools  such  an 
organization,  and  adopting  such  a  classification  as  will 
insure  the  most  successful  results.  The  Committee  are 
obliged  to  take  the  school-houses  as  they  are,  and  adopt 
*  their  plans  aooordiiigly ;  and  moat<tf  the  b^qpes  hmnag 
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been  Imilt  many  years  ago,  in  times  when  the  state  of  our 
population  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  are  not 
adapted  to  oar  present  wants  and  necessities. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  system  of 
double  schools  (or  Schools  with  two  or  more  teachers)  was 
origioally  adopted,  and  is,  from  necessity,  still  continued 
to  some  extent ;  yet  it  is  a  system  which  is  at  variance 
with  all  just  views  that  are  now  entertained  concerning 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teachers.  For  it  is  the 
general  opinion  among  experienced  educators,  that  no 
teacher  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  except  in  the  higher 
grades  of  schools,  to  have  the  immediate  charge  of  more 
than  forty  orMty  pupils.  Yet  we  are  obliged,  in  order 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  entire  capacity  of  the  school* 
houses,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of 
children,  to  make  quite  a  large  number  of  the  Intermediate 
and  Primary  schools,  especially  in  the  Center  district, 
double  schools,  with  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  or 
more  pupils  each. 

It  has  been  invariably  the  aim  of  the  Committee,  in  or* 
ganizing  new  schools,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  to 
make  them  single  schools ;  and  most  of  those  that  have 
been  established  within  a  few  years  past  have  been  of  this 
character ;  but  the  difficulty  will  never  be  entirely  reme- 
.died,  and  the  schools  arranged  and  classified  as  they 
should  be,  until  the  plans  now  projected  for  the  erection 
of  new  school-hoases  are  fully  carried  into  effect 

The  character  and  success  of  the  schools  depend,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon  the  faithfulness  and  competency  6i 
the  teachers.  Indeed  if  there  be  a  serious  deficiency  here, 
it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  have  spacious,  well-arranged, 
and  convenient  school-houses  with  all  the  usual  equip- 
ments and  appliances  of  education.  The  schools  will 
prove  a  failure.  For  this  reason  the  Committee  have  en- 
deavored to  supply  them  with  teachers  of  the  very  best 
qualification&^-^relying  at  the  outset  upon  a  thorough  per* 
■ooal  ftxamina*ion»  and  sgpoii  refewnces  and  testimoaiala 
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respecting  the  candidates,  and  then  testing  their  fitness  for 
the  place  by  the  actaal  trial  of  a  single  term  of  servioe. 
And  we  have  great  confidence  in  asserting,  that  by  these 
means,  our  efforts  to  secure  teachers  of  the  right  stamp, 
have,  with  comparatively  few  exceptiobs,  been  uniformly 
successful.  Our  present  corps  of  teachers,  taking  them 
collectively,  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  say,  are  entitled 
to  much  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  dis* 
charge  their  duties. 

There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  diversity  among  the 
teachers,  both  in  respect  to  talent  and  faithfulness ;  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  among  the  sixty-eighi  teachers 
employed,  occasionally  some  of  the  number  should  be 
found  more  or  less  deficient  in  intellectual  qualifications, 
or  whose  natural  temperament  is  such  as  to  disqualify 
them  in  a  measure  to  exercise  a  proper  control  and  disci« 
pline  over  a  school.  Whenever  this  does  occur,  the  evil, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee, 
is  remedied  if  possible,  by  kind  admonitions  to  the  delin- 
quent ;  but  if  this  fails,  then  by  a  change  of  teachers. 
And  it  doubtless  sometimes  happens  that  persons  find 
their  way  into  our  schools  as  teachers  whose  unfortunate 
tempers,  amid  the  various  perplexities  and  trials  of  the 
school-room,  lead  them  occasionally  to  say  and  do  things 
in  the  way  of  reproof  and  discipline  which  ought  not  to. 
be  said  or  done ;  but  that  there  are  teachers  in  any  of  our 
schools  whose  conduct  will  justify  the  application  to  them 
of  the  following  language,  (taken  from  one  of  our  City 
mewspapers,)  we  know  is  not  true : 

^^  We  should  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  some  Prima- 
ry teachers  we  know  of  what  superintendent  Philbrick 
says  of  punishments,  with  the  hope  that  they  might  possi- 
bly get  into  their  heads  the  idea  that  school  discipline 
does  not  consist  in  tormenting  and  maltreating  little  chil- 
dren. The  punishments  inflicted  in  some  of  our  schools 
are  perfectly  brutal,  and  by  women  too,  who  ought  to  be* 
UwUes.    Indeed  some  of  them  spend  the  whole  time  of 
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each  session  in  scolding,  slashing  about,  and  behaving  like 
nngovernable  termagants.  It  is  monstrous  to  put  young 
children  into  the  hands  of  such  creatures,  and  call  the 
bedlam  they  create,  a  school." 

The  above  extract  purports  to  be  a  graphic  picture  of 
some  of  our  own  City  schools  and  teachers,  and  occurs  in 
the  same  article  in  which  the  High  School,  as  usual,  is 
made  the  object  of  a  malignant  thrust.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  in  vindication  of  themselves,  and  of  the  schools 
and  teachers  under  their  supervision,  do,  upon  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  most  positively  affirm  that  there  is 
not  a  school  or  teacher  in  this  City  that  answers  to  the  de- 
scription and  character  contained  in  the  above  extract ; 
and  so  harsh  and  indiscriminate  a  representation  published 
in  a  widely  circulated  newspaper,  and  virtually  under  the 
sanction  to  the  world  of  highly  respectable  and  influen- 
tial editorial  names,  (together  with  other  sweeping  denun- 
ciations of  our  schools  and  their  management,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  journal,)  is  calculated  to  in- 
flict a  deep  wrong  upon  the  individuals  implicated,  and 
to  give  a  view  of  our  schools  entirely  at  variance  with 
their  true  condition.  The  article  does  not  designate  what 
particular  schools  or  teachers  are  intended,  but  applies  as 
well  to  one  as  to  another,  and  thus  in  effect  is  a  libel  upon 
all.  And  moreover,  the  unjust  representations  thus  given 
of  our  schools  may  also  operate  as  a  serious  injury  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  pf  the  City,  by  deterring  individ- 
uals of  character  and  epterprise  from  coming  here  to 
abide  with  us  as  citizens. 

The  foregoing  general  review  of  the  present  state  of 
our  schools,  is  given  in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  its 
true  light,  and  correct  any  erroneous  conceptions,  that' 
may  have  been  formed  respecting  them. 

la  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  schools,  we  be- 
lieve a  brighter  day  is  opening  before  them.  The  meas- 
ures, initiated  at  the  close  of  the  City  administration  of 
1864,  afford  a  cheering  indication,  that  the  public  senti- 
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ment,  has  andergone  a  radical  and  salutary  change  in  ref- 
erence to  this  subject;  and  the  measures  so  initiated,  when 
fully  completed  will  mark  a  new  and  important  era  in  the 
progress  of  our  school  system.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  ^will  then  be  placed  in  spacious  and  convenient 
school-buildings,  arranged  and  classified,  according  to  the 
plan  before  delineated.  Of  the  successful  results  of  the 
new  organization,  that  will  then  be  inaugurated,  we  have 
not  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation, 
that  the  long  cherished  anticipations,  concerning  improve* 
ments  in  our  school  department,  are  so  soon  to  be  fully 
realized. 

With  this  animating  prospect  before  us,  the  Ciommittee 
cannot  conclude  their  report  in  a  more  appropriate  man- 
ner,  than  by  reiterating  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them 
on  a  former  occasion  (in  the  report  of  1862) : 

That,  if  we  would  have  our  schools  keep  pace  with 
those  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, so  as  to  reach  the  same  high  degree  of  excellence 
which  they  have  attained  or  toward  which  they  are  tend- 
ing, we  must  provide  them  with  all  the  means  necessary 
for  this  purpose— our  school-houses  must  be  ample,  at- 
tractive and  convenient — ^the  teachers  capable,  faithful  and 
energetic — and  everything  else  connected  with  the  schools 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress 
which  marks  the  present  age. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  HOOKER,  Chairman. 

Sfrinofield,  December,  1864. 


REPORT 

or  THX 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Springfield,  December,  1864. 

To  JOSIAH  HOOKBR,  ESQ., 

Chairman  of  the  School  Committee : 
Sir  : — The  condition  of  the  High  School,  during  the 
year  past  has  not  varied,  essentially,  in  regard  to  its  gen- 
eral character,  from  previous  years.  By  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  attendance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
number  belonging  to  the  school  has  been  about  the  same 
as  heretofore  ;  and  the  regularity  of  attendance  does  not 
vary  much  from  that  of  several  years  past. 

Our  department  of  German  and  French  was  inter- 
rupted at  the  close  of  the  Summer  term,  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Wertheim;  and  during  the  Fall  term  the 
classes  in  those  languages  were  suspended.  By  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mons.  D6sir6  de  Gothal  to  the  department 
of  modern  languages  we  hope  to  recover  what  has  been 
lost  during  the  past  term. 

We  have  failed  to  receive  all  the  benefit  expected  and 
desired,  in  musical  instruction,  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
health  of  Mr.  Cheney,  which  finally  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  position,  as  teacher  of  music.  Mr.  H.  S.  Perkins, 
his  successor,  is  performing  excellent  service ;  and  good 
results  are  anticipated  from  his  instruction. 
9 
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The  teachers  in  the  other  departments  have  been  fa- 
vored with  good  health,  and  have  performed  their  duties 
through  the  year  without  interruption. 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  may  be  found  a  statement  of 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  hinder  our  progress  and  limit 
our  success.  But  the  disadvantages  under  which  our 
school  is  laboring  have  not  all  been  stated ;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  people  of  this  City,  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  facilities  provided  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, a  further  statement  of  the  hinderances  which  impede 
our  way  and  cripple  our  efforts. 

I.    The  High  School  building  and  accommodations. 

In  1848  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  High  School, 
was  erected  by  and  for  the  special  use  of  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  the  town,  to  be  used  as  its  High  School.  In  the 
Spring  of  the  following  year,  under  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth requiring  every  town  containing  a  certain 
number  of  inhabitants  to  ^^  maintain  a  High  School  for 
the  whole  town,"  the  present  High  School  of  Springfield 
was  established.  Whether  from  motives  of  economy,  or 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  render  the  enterprise  abor- 
tive, no  suitable  building  was  erected ;  but  the  second  story 
of  the  Central  District  High  School  building  was  rented 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  similar  school  for  the  whole 
town.  Here,  on  this  upper  floor,  has  ^^  the  High  School 
for  the  whole  town  and  City**  been  confined,  during  the 
period  of  more  than  sixteen  years. 

Here,  sometimes  with  many  more  scholars  than  seats, — 
as  during  the  past  Summer,  when  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  scholars  connected  with  the  bchool, 
and  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  permanent  seats, — 
with  only  two  small  recitation  rooms  eleven  by  eighteen 
feet  each,  except  an  additional  room,  recently  obtained  by 
removing  into  the  school^room  the  book-cases  from  the 
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library,  eight  by  eleven  feet — ^we  have  been  severely  taxed 
to  arrange  oar  classes  so  that,  by  any  possibility,  all  might 
find  a  time  and  place  for  recitations.  Often  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  larger  classes  than  was  profitable,  because 
a  subdivision  would  create  so  many  classes  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  find  either  time  or  rooms  for  their  reci- 
tations. Frequently  it  has  been  necessary  to  crowd  thirty 
or  more  pupils  into  each  of  these  small  rooms.  Here 
teachers  and  pupils  have  been  confined  in  an  atmosphere 
so  vitiated  for  want  of  proper  ventilation,  that  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  impure  air  have  been  unmistakably  evident 
on  both  mind  and  body,  at  the  close  of  recitations.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  during  the  past  year  Robin- 
son's ventilator  was  applied  to  one  of  the  rooms,  by  way 
of  experiment,  giving  entire  relief.  In  like  manner  this 
evil  may  be  removed  from  every  room  in  the  building. 

Nor  should  the  accommodations  for  the  deposit  of  outer 
garments  be  overlooked.  A  space  of  about  ten  feet 
square  at  the  head  of  each  flight  of  stairs  is  appropriated 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  common  passage  way  from  the 
school-room  out  of  the  building.  From  this  area  must  be 
deducted  the  room  occupied  by  the  stairway  into  the  attic, 
by  umbrella  racks,  and  the  space  for  three  large  doors  to 
swing,  and  we  have  only  two-thirds  of  the  original  room 
left.  Imagine  now,  how  some  sixty  to  seventy-five  misses, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  arrayed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  present  day,  can,  in  any  convenient  manner, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  obtain  possession  of  their  gar- 
ments, at  the  close  of  a  school  session. 

When  the  school  was  established,  it  was  deemed  an  ex- 
periment ;  and  consequently  no  permanent,  or  liberal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  it.  The  least  amount  of  money  pos- 
sible was  expended,  in  the  attempt  to  so  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  as  to  avoid  the  penalty  for  a 
neglect  to  establish  such  a  school.  If  the  central  district, 
seventeen  years  ago,  felt  the  need  of  the  whole  building 
which  it  provided  for  its  higher  grade  of  papils,  when  the 
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whole  number  of  children  within  its  limits,  was  only  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  (812)9  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen,  can  the  City  be  said  to  have  made  adeqoate  pro- 
vision, when  it  furnishes  only  half  of  the  same  building 
for  the  advanced  grade  of  its  pupils,  when  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  within  its  limits,  is  nearly  four  thousand 
(8,709),  between  the  ages  oi  jive  and./!/Zeen  years? 

n.    What  p^tooRBSS  has  thb  school  madb  sikcb  its 

ORGANIZATION  ? 

A  rational  conclusion  would  naturally  be  that,  with 
such  accommodations,  little  improvement  could  be  expect- 
ed. By  reference  to  the  records  of  the  school  in  1850, 
the  following  were  the  branches  taught  during  that  year : 

Arit>)meti(^  English  Grammar,  Geography, 

History  United  States,  Natural  Philosophy,  Book-Keeping, 

Geometry,  Chemistry,  Ancientand  Modem  History, 

Astronomy,  Latin,  Greek  and  French. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  recent  reports  of  the 
school,  that  the  course  of  studies  at  the  present  time  con- 
tains ten  branches  not  comprise^  in  the  list  of  1850.  The 
following  are  the  additions  made :    To  the  studies  of  the 

Fn»r  Ybab— Physical  Geography. 
SioovD  YxAR— Physiology,  Rhetoric  and  Botany. 

Thisd  Ybar— Mental  Philosophy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Hdasehold  Sdenoei 
Moral  Science  and  English  Literature. 

These  are  all  important  studies,  and  require  the  best  of 
teaching  talent  to  import  instruction  in  them.  By  the 
addition  of  these  ten  branches  the  labor  of  the  English 
department  has  been  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  ; 
more  than  doubled  by  the  increased  number  alone.  But 
the  character  of  the  studies  has  increased  the  labor  and 
responsibility  of  the  teachers  still  more. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  number  of  written  ex- 
ercises which  require  careful  inspection  has  been  im- 
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.mensely  increased ;  and  not  one  could  be  omitted  without 
a  positive  loss  to  every  pupil.  In  addition  to  the  increased 
number  of  branches,  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  course  of 
studies  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  school.  In  March,  1856,  the  first  class 
was  graduated,  having  completed  the  ^^  Course  of  English 
Studies  "  adopted.  The  classification  and  discipline  were 
rendered  more  perfect ;  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  as  well  as  greater  unity  and  concentration 
of  action,  was  secured  in  all  the  duties  of  the  school. 

In  the  department  of  languages — ^Latin,  Greek,  French 
and  German — the  number  of  pupils  has  been  more  than 
doubled  since  the  organization  of  the  school.  During  the 
past  year,  the  whole  number  in  Latin  and  Greek  has  been 
one  hundred  and  eight;  in  French  and  German,  forty- 
nine;  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  in  this  department.  These  one  hundred  and  eight 
Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  I  have  been  obliged  to  instruct, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  female  teacher,  half  of  each  day, 
together  with  the  classes  in  Mental  Philosophy  and  Book- 
Keeping. 

In  a  neighboring  institution,  famed  for  its  classical  in- 
struction, with  but  few  more  pupils  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
than  we  have  had,  four  male  teachers,  graduates  of  col- 
leges, are  constantly  employed  in  the  classical  department. 
The  Principal  there  hears  only  two  recitations  in  a  day,  one 
in  Latin,  and  one  in  Greek.  There  from  one  hour  to  two 
hours  and  a  half,  are  devoted  to  each  recitation.  In  this 
High  School  the  Principal  is  obliged,  with  the  best  class- 
ification possible,  to  hear  seven  recitations  daily ;  and  only 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  can  be  had  for  each ;  nor  can 
these  be  free  from  interruptions,  since  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  details  of  duties  in  all  the  de- 
partments, are  constantly  demanding  attention,  even  while 
instructing  his  classes.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  teachers, 
that  this  school  does  not  take  rank  with  Williston's  Sem- 
inary, Andover  and  Exeter  schools,  in  classical  instruction  ? 
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But  we  claim  to  have  given  aa  thorough,  as  critical  and 
fhithful  instrnctioD,  as  could  he  given,  under  the  circum* 
stances.  And  we  promise  to  accomplish  our  work  still 
hetter,  when  the  proper  authorities  of  the  City,  will  un- 
hind  the  burdens  which  weigh  heavily  upon  us,  point  out 
definitely  the  object  they  desire  to  secure,  and  furnish 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  that  object 

in.    Apparatus,  etc. 

In  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  it  seems  to  be 
expected  by  some  that  the  school  will  take  rank  with  the 
highest  institutions,  abundantly  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  illustration,  and  professors  with  ample  time  to  prepare 
and  perform  experiments.  The  small  amount  of  appara- 
tus for  illustrating  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy, 
provided  for  the  school,  was  obtained, — not  at  the  expense 
of  the  City,  but  by  the  generous  contribution  of  the 
friends  of  the  school  seventeen  years  ago.  We  have  never 
been  supplied  with  a  globe,  celestial  nor  terrestrial ;  nor 
have  we  had  any  apparatus  to  illustrate  astronomical 
studies,  except  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  school, 
when  Mr.  J.  Bennett  Allen  generously  kept  a  beautiful 
telescope,  of  his  own  manu&ctnre,  in  the  observatory  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  which  could  then  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

For  chemical  experiments,  it  is  true  that  some  years 
since  a  room  was  finished  in  the  cellar,  and  some  chemi- 
cals supplied ;  but  soon  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  up 
the  room  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  fires  of  the 
building,  and  it  was  speedily  ascertained  that  his  experi- 
ments and  those  of  the  chemical  manipulator  had  no  com- 
mon affinity.  The  apartment  which  was  provided,  is  not 
such  a  room  as  a  City  should  famish  for  young  ladies  to 
fi*equent,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

That  the  school  has  labored  under  disadvantages  as 
above  described,  which  have  seriously  impaired  ite  effi* 
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clency  and  asefalnesB  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
been  familiar  with  its  operations  from  year  to  year.  If 
length  of  time  could  mitigate  the  evils  which  the  school 
has  been  compelled  to  suffer,  some  improvement  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  apparent.  But  while  progress  is  mani- 
fest in  almost  every  kind  of  business  around  us,  no  new 
facilities  are  afforded  the  High  School  for  a  more  perfect 
accomplishment  of  its  work. 

I  have  made  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  scanty  pro- 
vision made  for  the  school,  from  its  very  organization,  not 
by  way  of  complaint ;  but  with  the  hope  that,  in  taking 
a  review  of  the  past  in  connection  with  plans  for  improve- 
ment in  the  future,  the  wisdom  of  providing  more  abund- 
ant means  may  be  rendered  more  apparent.  The  school 
is  the  property  of  the  City.  Every  interest  in  the  City 
demands  that  every  facility  shall  be  furnished,  whereby 
the  children  of  to-day  shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  mature  life  most  advantageously. 

In  any  plans  for  placing  the  institution  on  a  broader 
basis,  the  least  that  should  be  done  by  the  City  is,  to  de- 
vote the  whole  building  on  Court  street  to  High  School 
purposes,  and  make  more  liberal  provision  for  instruction 
in  those  departments  which  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity demand. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  YEAR 

MM. 

WM«Nabltra«. 

TKRM& 

Malm.  T^aulm.  Totol. 

Mkha.     FMBftlM.         TotoL 

lUlM. 

r«BalML     Whol*  At. 

Winter,  16  weeka, 
8ttinmer,13iwk8. 

FaHlliweeka, 

42     64      106 
60    74      124 
44    68      102 

41.1       60.1        101.8 

48.3     64.3     112.6 
40.7     66.4       97.1 

98.6 
98.3 
97.6 

96.2         97.4 
97            97.6 
97.6         97.6 

43.3     60.4     103.8 

98.  L 

96.9         97.6 
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The  average  nnmber  of  scholars  who  have  entered  the 
school  daring  each  of  the  ten  years  preceding  1863,  has 
been: 


10  yetn*  arengo  samber, 
1863,  average  number, 
1864^  average  number, 


67 

66 


107 
96 


ToUL 

170  109  96.4 

174  101  97.4 

162  104  97.6 


The  aggregate  nnmber  of  pnpils  not  absent  nor  tardy 
daring  the  terms  specified,  has  been,  daring  1864 : 


Females, 


25 
30 

66 


25 
42 

67 


IklL 

21 
30 

61 


71 
102 

173 


The  smallest  aggregate  attendance  daring  the  previous 
ten  years,  was  in  1856,  seventy-two ;  the  largest  in  1862, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

The  following  scholars  have  been  through  the  past  year 
or  longer,  or  until  leaving  school,  without  absence  or  tar- 
diness : 


SBinOB  CLASS. 

^EUen  T.  Bartlet^  4  yean,  26  weeks. 
Abbie  E.  Whitnej,  2  years,  12  weeks. 
Anna  W.  Parish,  2  years,  26  weeks. 
Sarah  E.  Russell,  2  years,  26  weeks. 

•Left  Mhool  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  tmn  of  1864. 


John  F.  Jones,  2  years,  26  weeka. 
Carrie  B.  Hastings,  1  year. 
Mary  L.  Jacobs,  1  year.  • 


Ella  S.  Xngraham,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
William  Miller,  1  year,  26  weeks. 
Anna  J.  Cook,  1  year. 
Emma  A.  Higgins,  1  year. 

tTsrdy  onee  lbrntiifl»tory  reason. 


MIDDLE  CLASS. 

George  M.  Arnold,  1  year. 
fOrthello  K.  Merrill,  1  year. 
fJames  H.  Clark,  1  year. 
Charles  L.  B.  Whitney,  1  year. 


JUNIOB 

CLASS. 

Mary  L.  Badger,  since  entering,  26  w. 

Dwight  Allen,  since  entering,  26  w. 

A.  Adelle  Spooner,    *« 

26  w. 

Charles  fi.  Clark,       *'               26  w. 

Emma  C.  Pinney,       ** 

26  w. 

Frank  E.  Cooper,        "               26  w. 

Mary  A.  McDonald,    *' 

26  w. 

WiUismaBliss,       "               26  w. 

Ida  J.  Thompson,       " 

26  w. 

Andrew  J.  Jones,       *'               26  w. 

Nettie  E.  Bannon,      *' 

26  w. 

Benry  A.  Kenney,     "               26  w. 

Battle  A.  Oatiey,       '* 

26  w. 

Joseph  a  Miller,        *'               26  w. 

MaiyL.Soott» 

26  w. 
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The  average  age  of  the  school,  taken  December  1,  each 
year,  has  been : 


During  7  years  praoediiig  1863: 

Males,  1?* 

Females,  16 

Avenge  age  of  school,  16 


3 


Deoember  1,  1864: 

Males,  ^ 

Femalea,  16 

A.7.  whole  school,  16 


11 

27 


BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

The  following  are  the  stadies  pursued  in  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each : 


Arithmetic,  62 

English  Grammar,  11 
History  United  States,  44 
Physical  (Geography,  31 
Katural  Philosopliy*  ^8 
Algebra,  71 


Botany,                         32   Chemistry,  27 

Rhetoric,                      68   Hoasohold  Science,  15 

Astronomy,                   28   Geology,  18 

Physiology,                   24   Mental  Philosophy,  25 

An.  and  Mod.  History,  26   Moral  Science,  16 

Geometry,                     26   Zoology,  8 

Book-Keeping,             48  English  Literature^  8 
Ancient  Languages— Latin,  100 ;  Greek,  8 ;  total,            108 
Modem  Languages— French,  43 ;  German,  6;  total,           49 

Whole  number  in  Languages,  167 

COURSE  OP  STUDIES- 
In  order  to  present  to  the  pupil,  with  some  degree  of 
definiteness,  a  view  of  the  field  in  which  he  is  expected 
to  labor,  and  the  objects  he  should  strive  to  attain,  the 
following  plan  of  studies  is  presented,  as  that  which  we 
llnd  most  practicable  in  our  present  stage  of  advancement : 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

nSST  TEAR. 


Summer  Term, 

Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar, 

Physical  Geography,      14 

FaUTerm, 

Arithmetic, 

Katuna  PhUosophy, 

History  United  States, 

IS 

Winter  Term, 

Algebra, 

Natural  PhUosophy, 

BKOOND   TBAB. 

Book-keepmc^ 

16 

Summer  Term, 

Algebra, 

Botany, 

Physiology, 

14 

FaUTerm, 

Astronomy, 

Ancient  History, 

Rhetoric, 

12 

Winter  Term, 

Geometry, 

Modem  History, 

THIBO  TBAB. 

Rhetoric, 

16 

Summer  Term, 

Geometry, 

Ohemistry, 

Household  Science, 

14 

FaUTerm, 

Geology, 

Mental  PhUosophy, 

Moral  PhUosophy, 

12 

Winter  Term,      Zoology, 
10 

Mental  PhUosophy, 

BngUah  literaturs^ 

16 
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Analysis  of  the  English  Langnage,  ConstitntioQS  of  the 
United  States  and  Massachusetts,  the  Histoiy  of  Massar 
chusetts,  Agricnltaral  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Logic,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  &c.,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  the  studies  named  above,  or  may  con- 
stitute a  course  for  a  fourth  year. 

Frequent  exercises  are  required  in  Orthography,  Bead- 
ing, Composition  and  Declamation. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

FUKST    TXA.B. 

Bummer  Term,  Latin  Leeeona. 

Tall  Term,  Latin  Lesaona. 

Winter  Term,  Latin  Grammar— Reader  and  Bxerdaea. 


gammer  Term, 
Pell  Term, 
THnterTerm, 


SBOOHD   TBAB. 

Latin  Reader,  fto, 

Cesar, 

Gasaar, 


Greek  Leeeona. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Greek  Grammar  and  Reader. 


glimmer  Tenn, 
Fall  Term, 
Winter  Term, 


THZBD  TXAB. 


Virgil, 
Balluat, 
Oioero^ 


Anabaaia. 
Homer. 


The  French  language  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the 
course  above.  Constant  reference  to  the  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, Antiquities  of  Qreece  and  Borne,  Mythology,  and 
written  exercises  in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  is  required 
through  the  course. 

Pupils  may  have  on  hand  one  or  more  of  the  English 
studies,  in  connection  with  the  Latin,  Greek  or  French ; 
but  these  must  never  be  suffered  to  retard  the  progress  of 
classes  in  the  languages. 

The  ccurse  of  studies,  as  laid  down,  requires  three  daily 
recitations  throughout  the  period  of  three  years,  and  at 
the  same  time,  some  collateral  exercises,  which  are  deem- 
ed essential.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  best 
scholars;  and  no  individual  should  expect  to  complete 
the  course,  in  the  time  specified,  without  tiiarough  quai^iea' 
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tians  on  all  the  preparatory  studies.  Moreover,  the  pnpil 
should,  from  the  beginning,  entertain  the  idea  of  com- 
pleting the  course  creditably  as  a  thing  worthy  of  vigor- 
ous, earnest  effort.  Business,  amusements,  or  anything 
which  may  divert  the  mind  from  the  object  to  be  attained, 
or  weaken  the  purpose  of  the  student,  will  be  likely  to 
produce  superficial  results,  or  total  failure. 

Those  who,  from  any  cause,  are  unable  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  time  assigned,  may  accomplish  it  by  taking 
two  studies  and  adding  a  year  to  the  time. 

THE  NINTH  GRADUATING  CLASS- 
The  class  of  1864,  comprising  three  young  gentlemen 
and  two  young  ladies,  total  five  members,  closed  their 
^connection  with  the  school,  after  a  public  examination, 
with  public  exercises  at  Music  Hall,  on  Monday  evening, 
March  25th,  last.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those 
who  took  part,  and  the  subjects  of  the  original  essays 
which  they  presented : 

themes. 

EiTA  C.  FXBB^  '*  Passporte  in  sodety." 

JoSEPHiini  M.  Bamvoh,  "  The  patriot  woman.'* 

Gboboe  W.  Batkb,  "  Public  opinion."  » 

WiLUAM  D.  ICoNTAaui^  "  The  triumph  of  republicanism  the  hope  of  Uber^." 

Savdfobo  L.  TBJtADWKLL,  "Sigufl  of  the  times,  with  Valedictory.** 

PRIZE  SPEAKING  AND  READING- 
In  connection  with  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  class, 
individuals  were  selected  by  the  lower  classes  as  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  exercises  of  declamation,  reading  and 
composition. 
The  following  were  chosen  by  vote  of  each  class : 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 
Joseph  W.  Wabsu;  Deckmation,  **The  destiny  of  America.**— jStory. 
OHia  L.  B.  WHmrar,  Dedamation,  **  Appeal  for  East  Teimesaee.** 

OoLK.Q,  J%&r. 
Thsodobs  W.  CHAnn,  Declamation,  "ITnder  the  flag.'*^W.  FhUUps. 
Kklus  a.  Tbask,  Beaduig,  "  The  ^glo  whittling  song.** 
Dora.  Bbowv,  Beading,  ''On  the  banks  of  the  Tenneasea.** 
FaASon  M.  XuncHAX,  Oompositiaii,  *' Viotory.** 
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MIBBLB  CLA88. 
Z«TALL.BoOBB8»I)6daiDatioi^"SupiM)sed8iie6diorJolmAd^^  Wk 

QiJumaL  B.  Lonxa^  Dedamatioq,  "Speech  of  Biizfua.>-i>iGikfML 
JOBKPH  W.  BBOwm^  Dedamfttioii,  **  Napoleon's  iDTaskm  of  UadooJ' 
Ama  K  Wironnr,  Beading,  ''The  PSed  Piper  of  HamliiL''    Part  UnL 
Amkx  W.  Pabbh,  Beading,  ''The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin."    Part  Secmd. 
KsLUB  P.  Gat,  CompoeitioB,  "The  miniatrj  of  life." 
AavA  W.  Pabbh,  Oompoettiois  "Fashion." 


THE  ENTEBIN6  CLASS  OF  1864. 
Sixty-five  candidates  were  examined  for  admission  to 
the  school,  March  25th  and  26th.  Of  this  number,  sixty- 
one  were  admitted  and  four  rejected.  Of  the  latter,  one 
was  from  a  private  school,  one  from  the  Union  Street,  one 
from  the  Central  Street,  and  one  fit>m  the  Court  Street 
Grammar  schools.    The  number  from  the 


Court  street  Grammar  Sdiool, 
Union  Street  Grammar  School, 
Anbarn  Street  Grammar  Sdiool, 
Central  Street  Grammar  Sdiool, 
From  PriTaU  Schoola,     • 


There  were  added  to  the  school  seven  individuals  dur- 
ing the  year  besides  the  above,  making  the  aggregate  ad- 
mitted, sixty-eight. 

The  highest  aggregate  number  attainable  on  all  the 
branches  on  which  each  pupil  was  examined,  was  600. 

The  following  was  the  avetage  number  obtained  by 
each  school : 

Central  Street  Sdiool,       •       -    506  I  Court  Street  School,    -       -       -4)3 
Anbum  Street  School,  •        -        499  |  Union  Street  Schod,        -        -        461 

The  average  age  of  the  class  on  admission  was 

T«n.  If  M.  Dmf.  Taaa  Urn.  Vt^  Ymil  Urn.  O^^ 

1861.  Males,    14    11     14 


27 

26 

10 

It 

10 

0 

13 

13 

13 

12 

2 

1 

^        ^ 

66 

61 

20 

42 

1862.  Males,    14    10    18 

1863.  Males,    15      3      0 

1864.  Malei^    15      0      0 


Femalea, 

15 

4 

ThedasB, 

16 

1 

21 

Females, 

15* 

9 

Thedass, 

16 

3 

24 

Females, 

15 

1 

Thedass, 

15 

2 

0 

Fsmatei^ 

16 

5 

10 

TtedsM^ 

16 

a 

24 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  rank  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Junior  Class  in  scholarship,  dnring  the 
Summer  and  Fall  terms  after  admission.  The^r^^  column 
shows  the  relative  rank  of  the  scholar  on  examination  for 
admission.  The  se^itmd  column  shows  the  rank  in  scholar- 
ship attained  dnring  the  Summer  and  Fall  terms.  If  the 
larger  number  is  found  in  the^r^^  column,  the  scholar  has 
gained  in  rank ;  if  smaller,  has  lost : 


lUnkoB 

Bank  OB 
TwvTwnuL 

lUnkoB          Rnkc 

Kenney,  Henry  A. 

ibeoamel 

Eimberley,  Loniae  A.  8  beeame  18 

Emerson,  WiUiam  F. 

1 

2 

Morgan,  Rlla  P. 

20             19 

Oatiey,  Hattie  A. 

6 

3 

Harrington,  Helen  E.    6             20 

Valentine,  Maiy  H. 

3 

4 

Houston,  Oeorgtetta 

16             21 

BowlM,  SaUie  A. 

2 

6 

Spooner,  A.  Adelle 

26              22 

McDonald,  Mary  A. 

6 

6 

Winans,  Avice  0. 

23              23 

Adama,KaiioieM. 

28 

n 

Pariah,  Leonard  W. 

19              24 

Bliss,  WUliam  H. 

26 

8 

MiUer,  Joseph  C. 

30              26 

Dudley,  Ida  L. 

9 

9 

Adams,  William  F. 

24              26 

King,  Hattie  0. 

12 

10 

AUea,  Dwight 

16              27 

Soott,  MafyL. 

27 

11 

Thompson,  Ida  J. 

29              28 

Bannon,  Nettie  B. 

14 

12 

HUdreth,  John  H. 

22              29 

Cooper,  Frank 

n 

13 

Badger,  Mary  L. 

31              30 

Pinney,  Emma 

10 

14 

Jones,  Andrew  J. 

33              31 

Oark,  Charles  H. 

11 

14 

Bangs,  Samuel  A. 

34              32 

Bioe,  Charles  F. 

18 

16 

Wilson,  Isaac  G. 

21              33 

Ghriggs,  Gteorgpe  B. 

13 

17 

Webster,  C.  BeUe 

32              34 

NooL— Xmbtrt  shstnt  from  the  dia  a  whola  t 


I  net  indnded. 


The  Jnnior  Class  of  the  present  year,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  sustained  an  excellent  reputation  for  propriety  in 
deportment  and  good  scholarship,  reflecting  credit  upon 
their  former  teachers  and  the  Grammar  School  which  they 
represent.  A  few  who  were  admitted  "on  trials*'  on  ac- 
count of  incfipacity  or  want  of  application  have  failed  to 
show  themselves  better  in  scholarship  than  on  examina- 
tion for  admission.  These  results  indicate  that  scholars 
of  this  class  are  not  to  be  admitted  withont  strong  evi- 
dence that  their  failure  on  examination  was  due  to  other 
circumstMices  than  want  of  scholarship. 
BespectfoUy  submitted, 

A.  PARISH,  Brineipal  High  School 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

PRmCIPAL  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 


SpRitraFiBLB  High  School,  Dec.  26, 1864. 

JOSXAH  HOOKBR,  ESQ., 

Chairman  School  ComnuUee: 
Dbar  Sir  :    In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  make 
the  following  return  in  answer  to  the  several  questions  of 
the  City  Council : 

I.  The  number  of  pupils  now  attending  the  High 
School  from  the  several  Wards,  and  whether  east  or  west 
of  Main  Street : 

Vo-UMton.      Ho.ia«M.      TolaL      XmI of Xala flIrMt.   W«t of Ibia Sliwl. 


Waid  1, 

9     + 

6   =    15 

9 

6 

Ward  2, 

10     + 

11    =    21 

8 

18 

Ward  8, 

6     + 

14   =    20 

4 

16 

Ward  4, 

6     + 

11    =    16 

16 

0 

Ward  5, 

6     + 

10   =    16 

16 

0 

Ward  6, 

2     + 

2=4 

8 

1 

Ward  7, 

2     + 

5=7 

7 

0 

Whole  nnmbor  East  of  Main  Street, 

68 

West,  86 

n.  The  number  of  those  whose  parents  do  not  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  is  eight  (8). 

NoTB. — Of  these  two  support  themselves,  and  consider  this  their  place  of  rss- 
idenoe.  Of  one  the  father  is  not  living,  and  the  mother  ia  temporarily^  living  in 
another  town.    Jbir  liv»  in  the  ftmiUea  of  relativea;  and  oaa  paja  toilioD. 
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m.  The  number  admitted  to  the  High  School  within 
the  past  three  years,  to  date : 

In  1862,  Total  admitted,  68  Completed  the  Eng.  coarse,  17 

In  1863,      «  «         76  «  *«  *«         6 

In  1864,      <<  <<         61  Class  about  to  finish  course,  20 

205  42 

IV.  DednctiDg  42  from  205,  we  have  168— indicating 
the  number  of  pupils  who  have  left  or  will  be  likely  to 
leave  the  school  without  finishing  the  prescribed  course 
of  studies. 

Y.  To  the  last  inquiry  no  definite  answer  can  be  given, 
inasmuch  as  pupils  seldom  give  a  reason  for  leaving.  I 
can  only  suggest  the  following  causes  : 

1.  Limited  pecuniary  means  compel  many  parents  to 
give  their  children  only  a  partial  course. 

2.  The  services  of  boys  are  demanded  more  than  for- 
merly to  fill  vacancies  made  by  men  who  have  gone  into 
the  army.  Girls,  too,  are  more  generally  employed  in 
shops  and  offices. 

8.     Many  pupils  enter  school  with  no  definite  aim ;  are 
satisfied  with  moderate  attainments,  and  leave  whenever 
business  or  pleasure  seems  preferable  to  study. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
Yours  truly, 

A.  PARISH. 


Board  of  Aldebhen,  Dec  26, 1864. 
Bead,  accepted,  and  sent  down  for  coDcurrence. 

A.  T.  FOLSOM,  Oitjf  Clerk. 

CoHHON  Council,  Dec.  26, 1864. 
Bead,  accepted  in  concurrence.     Voted,  that  the  within  report  be 
printed  with  other  City  documents,  and  sent  up  for  concurrence  in 
this  amendment.  L.  £.  LADD,  Ohrk. 

Board  of  Alderhek,  Dec  31, 1864. 
Bead  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  concurrence. 

A  T.  FOLSOM,  Cbnt 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR, 

For  the  Tear  1864-66. 


Thb  school  year  comprises  forty-two  weeks,  divided 
into  three  tennSy  with  three  intervening  vacations  of  ten 
weeks  in  all,  (with  a  short  recess  about  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  term,  and  other  variations  as  may  be  specially  di- 
rected by  the  School  Committee,)  as  follows : 

WINTER  TERM. 

BEGINS.  LENGTH.  ENDS. 

Monday,  Dec  5, 1864.      Sixteen  weeks.    Friday,  March  24^  1865. 
Vacation — three  weeks. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

BEGINS.  LENGTH.  ENDS. 

Monday,  April  17, 1865.    Foorteen  weeks.    Friday,  Jaly  21, 1865. 
Vacation— five  weeks. 

FALL  TERM. 

BEGINS.  LENGTH.  ENDS. 

Aagast  28,  1865.  Twelve  weeks.        Friday,  Nov.  17, 1865. 

Vacations-two  weeks. 

The  first  term  (Winter  term),  of  the  next  school  year  (1865- 
66),  will  begin  Monday,  December  4,  1865,  and  oontinae  sixteen 
weeks  as  osuaL 
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DAILY   SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

(Except  ag  varied  by  special  permission.) 

MorniDg — from  nine  o'clock  till  twelve  o'clock,  through  the  year. 

Afternoon — ^from  half-past  one  o'clock,  till  half-past  four  o'clock, 

from  October  15,  to  the  end  of  the  Winter  term,  March  24,  except 

the  first  part  of  the  Winter  term  to  the  recess,  during  which  time, 

the  schools  close  at  four  o'clock. 

From  two  o'clock  to  five  o'clock,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sum- 
mer term,  April  17,  to  October  15. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Examination  for  admission — Friday  and  Saturday,  March  24  and 
25,  1865. 


HOLIDAYS. 
Christmas  (December  25) ;  Washington's  Birth  Day  (February 
22)  ;  Independence  Day  (July  4)  ;  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days, 
appointed  by  National  or  State  authority.     Others  are  occasionally 
allowed  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 


THE  ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL, 
Begins  with  the  Winter  term  of  the  Day  Schools,  and  continues 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks. 
11 


a?-A.BIiE-                                      ,; 

5 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Arerage 

Attend. 

anoe. 

li 

apartorvbiite 
efy«tf,ofdti-     . 
fBx«ntage«.le.     j 

LOCATIOK. 

GRADE. 

TEACHERS. 

^ 

^ 

1 

.* 

in 

1 

i 

1 

CO 

1 

-5*^ 

^ 

Court  StiMt, 

Larinia  B.  Hastings, 
Caroline  Burt  ^^ 

1700 
460 
450 
400 

m 

121 

82 

79 

81 

160 

1 

2 

Court  Street, 

«'-»•**••  ^,&^kn, 

1200 

127 

187 

U7 

106 

112 

87 

4 

860 

S60 

^buniSt., 

6i«n.Sch., 

J.DwightStratton, 
Mary  Z.  Kinsley, 

1200 
860 

76 

84 

66 

66 

66 

82 

10 

ILXJnUmSi,, 

Gram.Sch., 

Charles  Barrows, 
£.  F.  Cady, 
S.  A.  Bawson, 

1200 
UfA 
860 

112 

107 

96 

84 

90 

80 

8 

Centna  St., 

Gram.Seh., 

E.  F.  Foster. 
CHaraJ.Eaten, 

1200 
860 

00 

95 

82 

76 

78 

16 

2 

State  Street, 

IntGram., 

Harriet  A.  Jndd, 
C.  F.  Spoener, 

860 
260 

80 

95 

66 

70 

68 

16 

n 

York  Street, 

Int.  Gram., 

Mrs.  Anna  Chandler, 

825 

70 

82 

46 

40 

48 

2 

21 

State  Street, 

1st  Interne., 

CaroUne  E  Crane, 
C.  S.  Leonard, 

8:26 
220 

75 

74 

68 

68 

68 

1 

u 

1 

State  Street, 

Sdlnterme., 

Etta  Griffin. 
Delia  M.  Montagu^ 

800 

210 

90 

82 

64 

64 

64 

66 

Town  HaO, 

let  Interme., 

Amanda  EUis, 

276 

51 

78 

41 

41 

41 

68 

Town  HaU, 

2dlnterme., 

Helen  M.Bagg, 

276 

66 

82 

49 

41 

46 

64 

Bridge  Street, 

2d  Interme., 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 
£.  M.  Bowman, 

800 
210 

92 

77 

68 

66 

69 

82 

AnbnniSt, 

Ist  Interme., 

EleoU  Miller, 
Mary  M.Pitkin, 

826 
210 

77 

91 

66 

61 

64 

1 

20 

Emery  St, 

2d  Interme., 

BUen  M.  MiUer, 
Sarah  £.  Owen, 

800 
210 

78 

81 

65 

64 

66 

84 

Charles  St., 

Ist  Interme., 

Dwight  Clark, 
J.  m:  GUbert. 
Emily  E.  DioUnsoa, 

900 

60 

68 

41 

86 

88 

6 

«S 

Charles  St, 

2d  Interme., 

276 

66 

75 

41 

87 

88 

no 

Oak  Street, 

1st  Interme., 

800 

54 

49 

41 

88 

40 

ifi 

Oak  Street 

2d  Interme., 

L.AagnsU  Welch, 
A.  E.  Colton. 

276 

60 

60 

60 

12 

£.  Union  St, 

8d  Interme., 

276 

66 

79 

48 

46 

46 

88 

•Central  St., 

1st  Interme., 

AHoeJ.DaTis, 
Ellen  M.  Strickland, 

800 

Central  8t, 

2d  Interme., 

800 

62 

70 

48 

48 

48 

12 

Pine  Street, 
Indian  Oroh., 

2d  Interme., 

Mar^  Streoter, 
L.  C.  Glidden, 

276 

62 

65 

87 

38 

85 

28 

Intermediate, 

276 

82 

48 

25 

26 

25 

^'    1 

State  Street, 

1st  Primary, 

Helen  B.Hodgett 
M.A  Bedortba, 

800 
200 

157 

117 

82 

77 

80 

1 

184    I 

Bridge  Street 

1st  Primary. 

Lnoy  H.  Pearl, 

276 

61 

56 

46 

86 

40 

29 

Bridge  Street.  2d  Primary, 
W.  Union  St,  let  Primary, 

Hannah  Goodman. 

276 

80 

76 

65 

60 

67 

80    ' 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Wright 

880 

116 

176 

71 

80 

76 

146 

Hannah  P.  Blake, 

200 

School  Street,  let  Primary, 

Sarah  M.  Bliss, 
Joeie  M.  Banuon, 

800 
200 

107 

168 

67 

65 

66 

75 

1 

Smery  Street  Irt  Primary, 

D.  A.  Clark, 

H.  Annette  Newell, 

276 

71 

60 

64 

48 

66 

16 

Emery  Street, '  2d  Primary, 

276 

44 

57 

85 

60 

4S 

*    > 

CharleeSt,     list  Primary, 
Charles  St,     '2dPrim.ldiT. 

EUen  J.  Child. 

•ii75 

84 

89 

42 

48 

45 

70    ' 

Martha  Calhoun, 

276 

96 

144 

60 

66 

6a 

184 

«Charies  St., 

2dPrim.2diT. 

Mary  C.  Hitohoodc, 
Emily  J.  Brown, 

276 

York  Street, 

Primary, 

275 

81 

109 

49 

64 

52 

42 

£. Union  St, 

1st  Primary. 

Mary  A.  Cooley, 

276 

05 

80 

69 

42 

51 

» 

Oak  Street, 

2d  Primary, 

Georgiana  Moore, 

276 

114 

88 

51 

49 

'  47 

'        ^ 

Oak  Street 

8d  Primary, 

E.  B.  Walker, 
£.  A.  Putnam, 

275 
203 

74 

188 

40 

68 

62 

SO 

•Walnut  St, 

1st  Primary, 

Mary  A.  Knowlton, 

276 

Pine  Street, 

Primary, 

Mary  A.  Rowland, 

276 

66 

71 

40 

42 

41 

89 

Central  St, 
Indian  Oroh., 

Primary, 

BeU  A.  Strickland, 

276 

75 

65 

48 

62 

60 

24 

1st  Primary, 

Mr«.H.F.Warriner, 

275 

46 

82 

27 

66 

41 

1 

113 

•Ind.  Orch  , 

2d  Primary. 

Fidelia  M.Warriner, 

276 

.!   ^ 

Korth  Street,  Mixed.     " 

Mary  E.  Kenney, 
Melfoda  B.  Charles, 

276 

48 

51 

89 

82 

86 

S     34 

Long  Hill,  . 
Carlisle  Dist.. 

Mixed, 

275 

88 

87 

24 

S8 

24 

25 

Mixed, 

Marian  Cady, 
Amelia  R  Bliss. 

276 

49 

42 

85 

28 

29 

Fire  M.  Pond, 

Mixed, 

276 

80 

28 

24 

17 

21 

Sixteen  Aeres 

Mixed, 

t£.  B.  Maynartl, 
Lucia  D.  Peaae, 

420 

88 

28 

89 

24 

27 

Waohogue, 

Mixed, 

276 

84 

20 

28 

16 

20 

PntU  Bridge, 

Mixed, 

Mary  L.  Bliss, 

276 

40 

48 

24 

80 

27 

57 

mi 

8607 

2270 

2266 

2386 

376 

»im 
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At  Labob.— JOSIAH  HOOEEB,     .  . 

Wabd  L-JOSIAH  MARVIN,      •  • 

Ward  H,— WILLIAM  RICE,    .    .  . 

Ward  IIL— S.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  . 

Ward  IV.— JOHN  L.  KING,      .    •  . 

Ward  V-— HORACE  KIBBE,  •    .  . 

Ward  VL-JOHN  B.  STEBBINS,  . 

Ward  VIL— WILLIAM  W.  GARDNER, 

Ward  VIIL— HIRAM  WARNER,     .  . 
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December 
December 
December 
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81, 1866. 
81, 1866. 
81, 1866. 
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E.  A  HUBBARD. 


REPORT 

OF  THE  ^  ' 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  for  the  year  1865  respectfully 
submit  their  annual  report,  as  follows : 

The  Committee,  in  making  their  report  for  this  year,  do 
not  think  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  present  anything 
more  than  a  brief  and  general  exposition  of  the  affiiirs  of 
the  department  committed  to  their  charge,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  Because,  by  the  ordinance  establishing  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  took  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Committee  are  merged,  for  the  most  part,  in 
those  of  that  officer,  and  whatever  influence  and  control 
they  have  over  the  schools  are  now  exercised  mostly 
through  him  as  their  agent  and  representative — he  being 
to  them  ^'eyes  and  ears,"  and  indeed  tongue  and  pen, 
in  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  department. 
Prom  him,  therefore,  will  come  more  appropriately  a  de- 
tailed report  concerning  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
schools,  forming  indeed  virtually  an  important  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee ;  and  as  such,  it  is  presented  by 
them  in  connection  herewith, 

2.  Because,  in  the  school  report  of  the  last  year  and 
of  former  years,  all  the  schools  in  the  City  have  been  de- 
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scribed  in  detail  in  respect  to  their  character,  localities, 
classification,  and  distribution  by  appropriate  arrangement 
into  separate  groups  of  graded  schools  in  their  respective 
localities ;  so  that  these  matters  of  information  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

The  usual  Table  is  annexed  to  the  report,  containing 
the  names  of  the  teachers,  their  salaries,  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
other  like  statistics  of  interest  and  value  concerning  the 
schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Probably  in  no  y^ar  have  the  expenditures  for  schools 
in  Springfield  been  so  large  as  during  the  year  now  com- 
ing to  a  close.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz : 
the  erection  of  two  large  and  expensive  school-houses,  and 
the  increased  compensation  allowed  to  school  teachers.  In 
the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  concerning  the  finances  of 
ihe  City,  contained  in  his  annual  report,  the  ^tems  of  ap- 
propriation and  expenditure  of  the  school  department  are 
given  in  detail  and  separate  from  other  items.  As  refer- 
ence can  be  had  to  this  statement  for  information  on  these 
points,  we  omit  them  in  this  report,  except  the  aggregate 
of  expenditures.  These  are  given  in  his  statement  as 
follows : 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaq^s,  ....  f31,221  03 
Paid  for  repairs,  furniture,  etc,    -  -   ,        -  ,  5,516  10 

Paid  for  fuel,  books,  etc.,       .  -  -  -       5,949  47 

$42,686  60 
The  amount  expended  thus  far,  (December  1, 1865,)  on 
the  new  school-houses,  is  as  follows : 

On  the  North  Main  street  school-house,  -  -    $21,436  03 

On  the  Ehn  street  school-house,  -  -  -  5,533  75 

Estimated  cost  of  the  North  Main  street  school-house,  $38,000  00 
Estimated  cost  of  the  Ehn  street  school-house,  40,000  00 

$78,000  00 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  Oommittee, 
in  view  of  the  high  price  of  liying,  made  an  addition  for 
the  cnrrent  year  to  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers;  and, 
as  since  that  time,  all  prices  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished, 'probably  the  same  will  be  renewed  and  con- 
tnoined  the  next  year.  This  was  considered  as  due  to  the 
teadhers  simply^  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  them. 

"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  and  viewing  the^ 
snbject  in  the  light  of  this  divine  axiom,  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  oar  teachers,  considering  the  amount  of  labor 
required  of  them  and  the  cares  and  respondbilities  to' 
which  they  are  subject,*  are  paid  too  much  for  their  serv- 
ices when  faithful  to  their  trust.  The  true  rule  in  fixing 
the  wages  of  teachers,  is  the  value  and  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered,  in  connection  with  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  their  performance,  as  compared  with  services  in 
other  departments  of  labor.  Applying  this  rule,  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  some  of  our  teachers  are  not 
very  inadequately  remunerated  for  the  amount  of  valua- 
ble work  accomplished  by  them.  The  properly  graduat- 
ing of  wages  among  the  several  teachers  so  as  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all  is  attended  with  mpch  difficulty.  In  doing 
this,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied,  the  arduousness  and  responsibility  of  its 
duties  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  proper 
fulfillment.  All  these  considerations  are  to  be  carefully 
weighed  in  the  adjustment  of  this  matter. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  TEACHERS. 
The  Committee  have  recently  adopted  a  new  rule  on 
this  subject.  Heretofore  teachers  have  generally  been 
appointed  for  no  definite  period  of  time,  but  have  con- 
tinued in  service  from  term  to  term,  with  the  understand- 
ing, as  sanctioned  by  usage,  that  a  reasonable  notice 
should  be  given  when  either  party  desired  to  temiinate 
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the  relation  at  the  close  of  a  term,  Bubject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  the  Committee,  as  given  by  express  provision  of 
law,  to  discharge  a  teacher  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
interests  of  the  schools  demand  it. 

The  rnle  recently  adopted  by  the  Committee,  is  that 
the  appointment  of  teachers  shall  in  all  cases  be  from 
year  to  year,  (that  is  for  the  cnrrent  school  year  as  now 
established,)  subject,  however,  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee before  referred  to,  to  discharge  a^teacher  at  any 
Jime,  if  they  judge  it  expedient.  The  re-appointments 
ore  to  be  made  some  time  during  the  Summer  term,  to 
take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term.  This  gives 
the  Committee  the  opportunity  of  canvassing  tJie  com- 
parative merits  of  the  different  teachers,  and  silently 
dropping  from  the  list  those  (if  any  there  should  be)  who 
do  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  in  the  management 
and  instruction  of  their  schools.  This  mode  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  services  of  teachers,  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary, is  attended  with  less  injury  to  them,  as  it  regards 
botii  their  reputation  and  feelings,  than  the  usual  way  by 
a  direct  personal  dismissal. 

CHANGE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR, 
Another  change  has  also  been  made,  having  some  rela- 
tion to  that  concerning  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The 
school  year,  in  reference  to  the  general  examinations  of 
the  schools,  the  transfer  of  classes  from  one  grade  or 
school  to  another,  the  graduation  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  High  School,  and  the  admission  of  a  new  class  into 
that  school,  has  heretofore  ended  with  the  Winter  term. 
Hereafter  the  school  year  will  end  with  the  Summer  tenn, 
when  the  changes  in  the  schools,  above  referred  to,  will 
take  place,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  with  the 
Fall  term.  The  yqar,  so  £Eur  as  the  finances  are  concerned, 
will  of  course  remain  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
City,  terminating  on  the  first  day  of  December,  to  which 
time  the  financial  accounts  of  the  City  are  made  up. 
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NEW  MODE  OF  OBTAINING  COMPETENT  AND 
FAITHFUL  TEACHERS. 

To  attain  this  desirable  object,  tbe  following  plan  has 
recently  been  adopted.  An  invitation  is  extended  through 
the  public  prints  to  all  persons  who  desire  to  become  can- 
didates for  places  in  our  schools,  to  be  present  and  submit 
to  an  examination  at  the  Superintendent's  room,  at  a  time 
appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  examination  is  conducted  mostly  by  written  exer- 
cises, sHa  in  the  case  of  admission  into  the  High  School. 
The  papers  of  each  are  carefully  marked  according  to  a 
uniform  standard,  so  as  to  fbc  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  comparative  scholarship  and  qualifications  of  the  sev- 
eral applicants.  The  persons  so  examined,  constitute  a 
standing  list  of  candidates,  from  which  to  make  selections 
from  time  to  time  for  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  ex-, 
amination  is  of  course  entirely  voluntary,  without  incur- 
ring any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  applicants;  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  do  the  Committee  restrict  themselves,  in 
making  appointments,  to  the  examined  candidates,  though, 
other  things  being  equal,  they  would  feel  themselves  equit- 
ably bound  to  make  the  selections  from  them.  The  great 
object  of  the  Committee  is  to  secure  the  very  best  teachers 
for  the  schools,  wherever  they  can  be  found.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  two  classes  of  candidates  have  already 
been  examined,  one  consisting  of  twenty-two  young  ladies 
and  the  other  of  sixteen,  from  which  severs^  very  satis- 
factory appointments  have  already  been  made. 

These  examinations,  in  connection  with  the  testimonials 
that  may  be  furnished,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect  cri- 
terion of  qualifications,  yet  afford  the  Committee  and  the 
Superintendent,  the  only  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
before  actual  trial.  Such  a  trial  is  the  surest  test  of  the 
fidelity  and  ability  of  a  teacher;  and  by  this  test  mistakes 
in  appointments  may  be  corrected. 

And  in  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  refer 
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to  some  delinqnencies^of  teacheis,  that  have  oocasionally 
come  to  oar  notice,  relating  to  matters  which  aflfect  tlieir 
reputation  as  faithfal  rather  than  as  competent  teachers. 
An  adherence  to  the  rales  of  the  Committee^  ezpreasly 
established  by  them,  or  recognized  by  well-known  nsf^e^ 
is  certainly  due  from  every  teacher.  Some  of  these  roles 
we  wiU  refer  to, — ^violations  of  which  sometimes  oocor. 

First— It  is  required  of  teachers  that  they  be  presort  in 
their  school-rooms,  at  each  ses^on,  fifteen  minutes  before 
its  opening.  If  there  is  a  fiulure  in  this  respect  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  pupils? 
Punctuality  in  dismissing  the  school,  and  indeed  in  respect 
to  all  other  regulations  and  appointments  should  be  strictfy 
observed,  not  only  for  the  immediate  benefit,  but  also  to 
cultivate  in  the  cldldren  a  most  valuable  habit. 

Second — Certain  days  and  hours  are  designated  by  the 
Committee,  for  the  keeping  of  the  schools;  and  no  teacher 
has  a  right  to  deviate  at  all  from  this  rule  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Superintendent.  Sudden  illness 
will  of  course  form  an  exception.  'Under  this  head  we 
may  also  mention  tlie  custom  of  sometimes  holding  one 
prolonged  sesraon  instead  of  the  two  regular  sessions. 
This,  as  a  general  rule,  never  should  be  done, — ^never  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases  of  violent  and  stormy  weather,  and 
then  not  without  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent, 
if  communication  can  be  had  with  him.  Unwarrantable 
liberties  are  sometimes  taken  by  teachers  in  these  respects. 

Third— The  Committee  have  a  special  responmbilily  in 
reference  to  every  teacher  placed  in  the  schools.  No 
teacher  therefore  is  ever  justified  in  introducing  into  her 
school,  not  even  for  a  single  ^sUniy  any  other  person  as  her 
substitute,  without  the  permission  of  the  Supeiintend^it. 
Some  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  (perhi^ 
through  a  misapprehension  of  duty)  which  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Committee. 

Fourth— All  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are  now  con- 
stituted members  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Cily, 
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meetmgs  of  which  are  held  once  a  month  during  each 
term.  And  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  ^ve 
their  attendance  at  these  meetings,  and  do  what  they  can 
to  add  to  their  interest.  The  observance  or  non-observ- 
ance of  this  requirement  will  be  noted,  and^of  course  have 
an  influence,  in  connection  with  other  considerations,  in 
respect  to  re^tppointments  to  office.  As  the  times  of  hold- 
ing the  meetings  are  definitely  fixed,  teachers  can  easily 
make  their  arrangements  beforehand  for  attending  them, 
without  inconvenience  in  respect  to  other  engagements. 

SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  City  Government  of  the  year  1864,  established  by 
ordinance  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools — ^thereby 
securing  the  entire  time  and  service  of  one  man  for  the  re- 
sponsible and  arduous  duties  of  tl^  office,  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  plan  of  superviedon  which  had  been  repeatedly 
recommended  and  urged  by  the  School  Committee  in  their 
annual  reports.  The  ordinance  went  into  efiect  the  first  of 
January,  1865,  and  the  Committee  consider  themselves  as 
singularly  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  the  position,  one  so 
eminently  Qualified  to  fulfill  its  duties  as  Mr.  Hubbard,  the 
present  incumbent.  He  was  appointed  in  January  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  February  Ist,  1865. 

The  system  of  special  supervision  thus  inaugurated,  has 
in  its  operlttion  this  year  fully  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  Committee.  The  Superintendent  has  begun  a 
good  work  among  our  schools,  and  if  permitted  to  go  on 
with  that  work  unincumbered  by  cares  and  duties  that  do 
not  properly  belong  to  this  office,  he  will  accomplish  re- 
sults that  will  richly  repay  the  additional  expenditure  in- 
curred by  the  creation  of  this  office. 

By  the  ordinance  establishing  the  office,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  perform  the  services  of  the 
school-house  agents.  This  provision  imposes  upon  him 
a  kind  of  drudgery  entirely  at  variance  with  the  main  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  and  requires  so  much  of  his  time  in 
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petfonning  it,  that  he  cannot  devote  that  attention  and 
thought  to  the  higher  parposes  of  the  office  which  their 
importance  demands.  In  this  way  mnch  of  the  contem- 
plated benefit  of  his  services  is  lost  to  the  schools. 

Under  these  circnmstances,  the  Committee  respectfoUy 
recommend  to  the  City  Council,  that  the  ordinance  estab- 
Ushing  the  office  of  Snperintendent  be  so  fiur  modified, 
that,  while  the  dnty  of  supplying  the  material  wants  of 
the  schools  shall  stiU  be  under  his  charge  and  supervidon, 
he  shall  be  allowed,  at  the  ex{>en8e  of  the  City,  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  Committee,  to  employ  one  or  more 
agents,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  to  aid  him  in  perform- 
ing this  service. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  AND  NEW  ABr 
RANGEMENT^  OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school  building  on  North  Main  street  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  &e  first  of 
January,  1866 ;  and  the  Elm  street  house  will  be  finished 
some  time  next  Summer,  so  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  term.  The  completion  of  these  build- 
ings should  be  hailed  with  peculiar  joy  and  congratulation. 

Li  the  first  place,  they  present  to  the  eye  fine  q>eci- 
mens  of  taste,  beauty  and  solidity  in  architecture,  are  spa- 
cious, pleasant,  and  admirably  adapted,  in  all  their  appoint- 
ments, to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  dengned;  and 
it  is  believed  they  are  not  excelled  by  any  Common  School 
buildings  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

Again,  these  school-houses  will  stand  among  our  public 
edifices  as  ornaments  to  the  City,  and  especially  as  con- 
spVQUous  and  abiding  memorials  of  the  public  spirit,  the 
enter^se  and  liberality  of  our  citizens  and  municipal 
government,  in  providing  so  generously  for  the  universal 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  compl^on  of  these  buildings  will  also  be  a  matter 
for  congratulation  on  another  and  still  higher  ground.  It 
is  that  they  will  fully  meet  a  great  and  pressing  necessity 
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that  has  long  been  felt,  at  the  points  where  they  are  loca- 
ted. It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  conversant 
with  onr  schools,  that  for  many  years  past  they  have  been 
crowded  to  excess,  to  the  injury  both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  many  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  participated  in  their  benefits.  And  here 
is  apparent  the  main  cause  of  the  juvenile  vagrancy,  idle- 
ness and  vicioueness  which  are  so  often  seen  in  our  streets, 
and  which  frequently  culminate  in  crimes  of  the  most 
heinous  character.  The  ample  provision  that  will  be 
made  by  the  erection  of  these  houses,  for  the  education  of 
the  children  and  youth  in  the  sections  of  the  City  where 
they  are  located,  will  take  away  every  excuse  for  truancy 
and  absenteeism. 

Again,  the  completion  of  these  school-houses  will  be 
identified  with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system  in  the 
arrangement,  management  and  classification  of  our 
schools,  marking  a  new  and  auspicious  era  in  the  progress 
of  common  school  education  among  us.  In  times  past 
the  opinion  has  widely  prevailed,  that  every  neighborhood 
must  have  a  school-house  with  the  children  of  that  neigh- 
borhood duly  gathered  into  it,  constituting  a  school  inde- 
pendent in  its  character,  with  hardly  any  relation  to  or 
connection  with  other  schools. 

In  the  country,  where  the  population  is  sparse,  this  plan 
is,  in  a  measure,  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  in  cities  where 
the  population  is  largely  concentrated  at  different  points, 
there  is  no  such  necessity,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  in  this  respect  justify  and  require  a 
very  different  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  schools. 
And  the  City  of  Springfield,  it  is  believed,  has  now 
arrived  at  that  point  in  its  progress,  when  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  is  urgently  called  for.  With  this  view, 
the  new  school-bouses,  which  are  soon  to  be  completed^ 
were  projected  and  designed,  and  their  completion  will  be 
the  inauguration  of  this  system. 

The  peculiar  elements  in  this  new  arrangement^  in  con- 
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trast  with  the  former  plan,  are  combuwtioiiy  unity  and 
efficient  snperFiBion.  All  the  diildren  belonging  to  the 
grades  between  the  Primary  and  High  School  are  to  be 
gathered  into  the  eohool-honses  of  their  reepective  eeo^ 
tions,  and  there  combined  into  one  school,  and  under  one 
head  or  Principal  whose  controlling  luid  regulating  power 
will  pervade  the  whole  school  and  all  its  departments,  snb^ 
ject  only  to  the  supervisory  authority  of  the  Committee 
and  the  general  Buperintendent  of  schools.  And  here 
we  desire  to  correct  a  mistaken  idea  that  prevails  to  some 
extent,  namely:  that  in  the  building  there  are  to  be  as 
many  distinct  schools  as  there  are  rooms,  whereas  the 
whole  constitute  but  one  eohool  divided  into  sections  of 
forty  or  fifty  pupils,  each  with  its  respective  teadieir,  and 
all,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gentleman  who  will  preside  over  the  whole  as  Principal. 

This  plan  was  recommended  by  the  School  Committee 
many  years  ago ;  and  in  the  annuid  report  of  1862  it  waa 
submitted  to  the  City  Gk>vernment  in  all  its  detaib,  and  ita 
adoption  .strenuously  urged  as  the  best  mode  of  relief 
from  the  pressure  then  existing  in  the  schools^  Bntit 
met  with  strong  opposition  both  within  the  City  Council 
and  outside  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  aiocumn«> 
lating  the  children  in  masses  in  the  large  schooUhonaea  to 
the  peril  of  their  health  and  lives.  The  matter  oontinued 
to  be  a  sul]|ject  of  discussion  from  year  to  year,  until  at 
length  a  change  of  sentiment  took  place  which  resulted 
in  the  full  adoption  by  the  City  Government,  of  the  plan 
in  all  its  features  as  recommended  in  the  School  Report 
of  1862«  Had  the  plan  been  then  adopted  and  the  houses 
immediately  built,  it  would  have  saved  thbusabda  of  dol- 
lars to  the  City,  given  relief  at  once  to  the  schools,  and 
secured  precious  advantages  to  our  children  imd  joutii 
from  that  time  to  this,  which,  fyr  the  poslponement,  are 
yet  in  the  future. 

In  the  new  arrangement  of  the  schools  consequent  upon 
buildiug  the  new  housesi  it  will  still  be  neoessary  to  have 
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Primaiy  school-houses  at  different  paints  to  accommodate 
the  littie  children.  In  Ward  L,  the  Emery  street  and 
Oharles  street  school-houses  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
this  purpose.  Probably  it  will  be  thought  expedient  to 
dispose  of  the  Auburn  street  school-house,  and  build  one 
Primary  school-house  on  North  street,  and  another  in  the 
vicinity  of  Round  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  it.  In  the 
central  section,  the  Bridge  street  and  West  Union  street 
school-houses  can  be  retained  and  used  for  Primary 
Schools,  and  if  the  State  street  school-house  is  sold,  a 
new  Primary  school-house  will  be  needed  at  some  central 
point. 

The  removal  of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  School  from 
the  High  School  building  to  the  new  Elm  street  school- 
house,  will  place  the  whole  of  that  building  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  High  School,  which  will  doubtless  lead  to 
some  new  arrangements  in  that  school,  if  not  to  its  entire 
reconstruction. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
very  soon,  if  not  the  next  year,  it  will  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  expedient  to  build,  somewhere  on  Armory  Hill, 
a  school-house  like  the  new  ones  on  Elm  and  Korth  Main 
streets,  and  on  the  same  liberal  scale,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  East  Union  Street  Grammar  school-house,  now  occu- 
pied in  part  by  Mr.  Barrows'  school.  Let  any  one  visit 
Mr.  Barrows'  school-room,  and  look  into  its  narh>if  ,  low 
and  ill-ventilated  recitation  rooms,  crowded  every  day  by 
large  classes  of  pupils,  and  then  visit  the  other  school- 
rooms in  that  vicinity  and  witness  the  pressure  also  of 
numbers  in  those  rooms,  and  he  will  hh  abundantly  satis- 
fied that  measures  of  relief  are  urgently  demanded  in  be- 
half of  the  teachers  and  pupils  concerned.  Add  to  this 
the  &ct,  that  the  Oommittee  have  recently  been  obliged  to 
organise  a  new  double  Primary  School  of  some  70  or  80 
scholars,  and  for  this  purpose  lease  the  upper  rooms  in  the 
John  Han<lock  Bank  building  on  State  street,  and  the 
necessity  for  relief  becomes  still  more  apparent 
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The  whole  nnmber  of  schohirs  belonging  to  tins  group  of 

schools,  at  the  first  term,  as  reported  bj  Mr.  Barrows,  is      536 
Whole  number  one  year  ago,  •  •  •  •      508 

Showing  an  increase  of  •  -  -  '  28 

Id  illastration  of  what  is  stated  above  concerning  Mr. 
Barrows'  school,  wo  give  the  following  extract  of  his  re- 
port recently  made  to  the  Committee : 

<^We  number  at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  pupils,  a  number  greater  than  we  can  conven- 
iently accommodate ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  reci- 
tation rooms.  Both  of  these  rooms  are  far  too  small  to 
answer  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended.  One  of 
them  is  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  nine  feet  in 
width.  Into  this  narrow  space  we  firequentiy  send  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pupils  to  remain  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  houf.  With  a  heated  stove  in  the 
center,  and  no  effective  means  of  ventilation,  the  air 
becomes  at  times  noxioufi  in  the  extreme. 

^'Is  it  surprising  under  such  circumstances  that  our 
teachers  "  die  bj  inches"?  that  the  dark  shadows  of  con- 
sumption hover  over  their  pathway,  and  eventually  blot 
out  the  light  of  their  existence.  If  this  is  the  effect  on 
adults  what  may  it  be  on  children,  whose  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  are  in  a  state  of  active  development, 
and  consequently  less  able  to  resist  unhealthful  influences.'* 

In  relation  to  the  Central  and  Pine  street  group  of 
schools,  though  the  pressure  has  not  of  late  been  so  great 
with  them  as  in  the  schools  on  the  Hill,  yet  even  here  it 
is  supposed,  that  additional  school-room  will  soon  become 
necessary.  And,  if  the  Central  Grammar  school-house 
can  be  suitably  enlarged  by  means  of  wings,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  story,  or  both,  the  double  purpose  may 
thus  be  answered  of  supplying  additional  school-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  introducing  here  the  new  system, 
in  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  schoola.    The 
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Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools  will  then  be  combined 
in  the  building  as  one  school,  and  placed  under  the  in- 
struction and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Foster  as  the  Prin- 
cipal. If  the  improvement  can  be  made  at  an  expense  of 
from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars,  as  estimated,  we 
should  have.no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  adoption. 
A  small  Primary  school-house  may  also  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  a  portion  of  the  children  who  live  at  too 
inconvenient  a  distance  from  the  Pine  street  school-house 
for  attendance  there. 

CHAITGES  OP  TEACHERS. 

As  usual,  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  changes 
of  teachers  in  the  schools,  during  the  year,  in  the  with- 
drawal of  some  and  the  accession  of  others.  Some  have 
been  disabled  by  sickness  and  obliged  either  to  ask  for  a 
short  respite  from  their  labors,  or  wholly  relinquish  their 
places.  Two  have  been  removed  by  death.  Miss  Rawson 
and  Miss  Eemp,  both  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  the 
Superintendent  in  his  report  to  the  CommiMee,  with  a 
just  and  appropriate  tribute  to  their  memory. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  the  Committee 
judged  it  expedient  that  a  new  teacher  should  be  added 
to  those  in  the  High  School,  whose  special  province  it 
should  be  to  take  charge  of  the  classical  department. 
Previously  to  this  time,  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  in 
this  department  had  mainly  devolved  upon  the  Principal 
of  the  school.  The  various  other  duties  which  he  was 
obliged  to  perform,  as  well  in  the  way  of  instruction  aa 
of  general  superintendence  and  regulation  of  the  school, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  give  the  time  and  attention  to 
the  department  which  it  required;  and  it  was  this  con- 
sideration that  induced  the  Committee  to  adopt  this  meas- 
ure. Accordingly  after  due  inquiry,  they  appointed,  last 
May,  Mr.  O.  M.  Pernald  to  the  new  office.  Mr.  Femald 
came  here  with  high, testimonials  of  character  and  clas- 
aical  scholarship,  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  hi  this 
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new  position  has  given  entire  BatiK&otion  to  all  ooneemed 
and  fully  justified  the  Committee  in  making  the  appoint* 
juent 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  Fall  term,  Mr.  Pariehy 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  being  invited  to  take  the 
o^ce  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  citj  of  'Sew 
Haven,  Conn.,  tendered  his  resignation.  Though  the  res- 
ignation occurred  at  a  time  when  his  withdrawal  would 
be  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  yet  the  Committee 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  deny  the  request  of  one,  who  for 
twenty-one  years  of  his  useful  life,  had  devoted  himself 
with  such  faithfulness  and  success  to  the  advancement  of 
our  public  schools,  and  the  general  interests  of  education 
in  this  community.  The  Committee,  in  accepting  the  res- 
ignation,  have  given  expression  to  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  votes,  which  are  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board,  as  a  memorial  of  the  long  and  invaluable  servioea 
of  Mr.  Parish  among  us:-*- 

Wisrtatf  Mr.  Ariel  Fsrieh,  Principal  of  the  Sgfa  Sehool  in  HUb 
City,  has  tendered  to  the  Oommittee  his  resignation  of  that  office^— 

Vo(0df  That  the  same  be  hereby  aooepted. 

VifUd^  Tba»  io  aceeptiog  the  resigoatioo  of  Mr.  Parish,lbe  Oooi- 
ipittee  desire  to  enter  upon  their  records  the  hig^  appreeiation  whidi 
they  entertain  of  him  as  a  citizen  and  an  able  and  futhfnl  teacher 
and  of  the  laborious  and  invaloable  servipes  he  hf|s  rendsred  in  thif 
community  daring  the  twenty-one  years  in  which  he  has  oceqpied 
this  position  among  us. 

Vaiedf  That  in  recording  this  as  the  cordial  and  nnanimoas  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee,  we  are  bat  giving  expression  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  this  community,  and  more  especially  of  the  numerous 
pupfls  who  have  been  educated  in  the  High  School  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Mr.  Pftrisk 

Vaiedf  That  in  assoming  the  new  and  important  position  to  which 
he  is  now  called,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  a  beigfaboring 
dty,  we  trust  and  believe  that  he  will  meet  with  the  same  signal  sue- 
oess  which  has  marked  his  efforts  here;  and  we  most  ccndially  com* 
Qiend  him  tp  the  kind  offices  and  cooperation  of  his  new  eoa^iatois 
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in  the  work  of  edoeatioii,  and  of  the  cotmiiuiiitjr  in  which  he  is  to 
bbor. 

Vaiedf  That  in  parting  with  Mr.  Pariah  the  Committee  reonr  with 
pleasare  to  the  courteous  relations  which  have  uniformly  character^ 
ised  their  mutual  intercourse;  and  take  this  occasion  to  tender  to 
him  their  earnest  ^pjrishes  for  his  future  welfare  and  success  in  all  the 
relations  of  life. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  enter  these  votes  upon 
the  records  of  the  Committee,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Parish. 


Immediately  after  Mr.  Pariah  left  the  school,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  meaauree  for  obtaining  .a  snccessor  to  the 
office;  but  in  filling  so  important  a  positioti,  time  is  neces- 
sary in  making  satis&etory  inquiries  concerning  the  qnali^ 
fioatione  of  candidates  presented  to  them  for  considera^ 
tiofi.  Thus  tbe  Fall  term  was  about  to  commence  without 
a  Principal.  In  this  emergency,  the  Oommittee  proposed 
to  Mn  HubbM>d,  our  Superintendent  of  Schools,  that  un- 
til the  vaoancy  could  be  filled,  he  should  take  the  charge 
of  the  school  temporarily  as  the  Principal,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Femald  as  Assistant  to  preside  over  the  school 
in  his  absence*  Though  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Super- 
intendent were  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time,  yet  he 
kindly  consented  to  relieve  our  embarrassment^  and  take 
the  position  assigned  him  in  this  arrangement,  giving 
what  time  he  could  to  its  duties,  until  a  permanent  Princi- 
pal could  be  secured.  And  the  Committee  consider  it 
very  fortunate  for  themselves  and  for  the  school,  that 
there  was  at  hand  a  gentleman  of  such  large  experience 
and  ability  as  a  teacher  thus  willing,  at  much  sacrifice,  to 
occupy,  for  a  time,  the  vacant  place.  And  the  Committee 
desire  to  express  their  obligations,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr. 
Femald,  and  also  to  the  assistant  teachers,  for  their  e^tra 
services  on  this  occasion. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  Committee  during  the  Fall 
term,  to  obtain  a  successor  to  Mr.  Parish  entirely  failed, 
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and  the  temporary  arrangement  was  continaed  through 
that,  and  two  weeks  of  the  next  term.  But  about  Uie 
commencement  of  the  Winter  term,  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Bteb- 
bins,  of  Lancaster,  was  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Committee  by  testimonials  from  gentlemen  of  high  stand- 
ing as  scholars  and  as  teachers;  and  communications  were 
immediately  held  with  him  on  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  engagement  as  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
and  his  immediate  entrance  upon  the  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Mr.  Stebbins  comes  to  us  with  a  high  reputation  as  an 
experienced  and  able  teacher,  having  presided  with  great 
success,  as  Principal  for  some  years,  over  the  High  School 
of  Ifashua,  K.  H.,  and  subsequently  over  schools  in  this 
State.  His  excellent  qualifications  are  also  attested  by 
the  testimonials  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  of  his  success  in  the  new  position 
which  he  has  assumed. 

Regular  lessons  in  music  were  given  in  the  High  School^ 
the  Grammar  and  most  of  the  Intermediate  Schools,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  terms  of  the  year.  During  the  Fall  term 
they  were  suspended,  the  ofiice  of  teacher  being  then  va- 
cant ;  but  recently  Mr.  Dwight  Clark  has  been  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  and  will  soon  resume  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  department. 

TRUANTS  AND  ABSENTEES. 
Not  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  among  us, 
without  being  in  some  way  properly  educated;  so  that 
when  he  arrives  at  maturity  he  will  be  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen, capable  of  exercising  understandingly  and  inde- 
pendently the  right  of  suffrage  and  all  the  other  rights 
belonging  to  freemen.  For  this  purpose  it  is,  that  public 
provision  is  made  by  general  taxation  for  the  support  of 
common  schools;  and  every  tax-payer  has  an  interest  in 
this  object,  and  may  rightfully  claim  that  every  suitable 
measure  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view.    It 
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is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  end  be  attained  by  the 
volnntary  agency  of  parents  or  others  who  have  the  guard- 
ianship or  care  of  children ;  but  if  this  foils,  then  without 
a  question,  resort  should  be  had  to  compulsion  under  the 
authority  of  law. 

It  is  notorious  to  ^verybod7  who  passes  through  our 
streets  from  day  to  day,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren among  us  belonging  to  the  class  of  truants  or  ab- 
sentees from  school,  who  are  growing  up  in  absolute  ig- 
norance, except  of  the  ways  of  vice,  and  in  habits  of 
vagrancy  and  crime.  Such  children  should  either  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  common  school,  or  placed  under  the 
discipline  of  a  reform  school,  or  otherwise  dealt  ynth,  as 
prescribed  by  law  for  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders. 
And  we  respectfully  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
City  Council  the  measures  of  discipline  and  reform  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  specified  for  disposing 
of  these  wayward  children  and  youth. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTBNDENT. 
To  this  excellent  dopument  we  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  citizens ;  particularly  to  the  valuable  prac- 
tical thoughts  it  contains  concerning  the  improvement  of 
our  schools,  and  would  ask  of  them  their  earnest  co-op- 
eration in  all  suitable  measures  for  promoting  this  object. 
Especially  would  we  bespeak  from  our  teachers  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  he  presents,  which  have 
reference  to  their  own  professional  benefit  and  advance- 
ment, and  the  right  performance  of  their  daily  duties. 


The  Committee  desire  now  in  conclusion,  to  congratu- 
late their  fellowroitizens  on  the  auspicious  tokens  which 
now  give  plromis^  of  the  siire  projg^ss  ^d  future  success 
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Cff  oar  <idiool»;  eep^oiiiUjdQ  they  Ml  witfa  gladness  tbe 
ISberal  «pirit  wbMx  qow  marka  tbe  policy  of  ocir  City 
QoiFemiDaiit  in  qhemhing  and  rapporting  ibis  important 
department,  an4  the  cbeerfhlacquieeeenee  of  our  commu- 
nity generally  under  the  heavy  taxation  which  10  neeeaeiuy 
in  enrtaining  this  policy. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH  EOO£SB>  Chaimim. 
SnwonaiA  Peccmbeiv  18^- 


SUPBRESPIElSrDEtSrrS  REPORT. 


To  tHS  School  OoM^tmrtt  of  raife  City  of  SpRDroFtfitD  : 
GsmiiBMBN :  In  December  of  last  year,  ati  Drdintace  wad 
pAssed  by  the  Oommon  Council  of  the  City,  eatablishing 
the  *^  office  of  Bnperintendent  of  Pnbfic  Schools ;"  making 
it  the  daty  of  llie  School  Committee,  <<annnatly  in  the 
month  of  Jannary,  to  appoint  such  Superintendent,'*  and 
requiring  him  <<to  perform  the  dnties  hitheito  performed 
by  the  school-house  agents."  At  the  first  meeting  oi 
your  Board,  held  January  4,  1665,  yoU  iret^  pleased  to 
appoint  me  to  the  office  named,  and  to  urge  upon  me  my 
acceptance  of  it.  In  the  previous  correspondence  between 
the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  and  myself,  I  had  been 
unwilling  to  commit  m3^self  to  you,  for  while  I  did  not 
fully  understand  the  duties  of  a  SuperiDtendent,  I  knew 
still  l^ss  of  *^  the  duties  of  the  school-house  agents. "  I  had 
learned  fh>m  the  papers  of  your  City  of  the  great  lack  of 
school  accommodations,  and  knew  that,  for  a  time  at  leasts 
that  lack  must  be  a  great  hindrance,  and  allow  only  unsatis^- 
fiuDtory  results  to  any  effi)rts,  however  well  put  forth ;  that 
the  supply  of  the  needed  school-houses  then  under  con- 
sideration,  their  plans,  their  arrangement  and  their  fiiiv 
nishing,  though  no  part  of  a  Superintendent's  duties, 
must  occupy  more  or  less  of  his  time  and  attention. 
Moreover  the  office  was  a  new  one,  new  to  the  people, 
new  to  the  Committee,  new  especially  to  myself,  and  it 
not  without  many  misgivingi  as  to  my  fitness  and 
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capabilities  that  I  ODtertained  your  proposition.  Bat  ia- 
finenced  by  the  assured  unanixmty  of  your  choice,  and  by 
my  own  fondness  for  schools  and  school  duties,  I  accepted 
the  position  offered  me,  and  entered  npon  my  labors  the 
first  of  February  of  the  present  year. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  my  first  duty  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  schools,  to  study  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, their  excellences  and  d^ects;  to  see  how  much 
I  could  find  to  approve  and  to  cherish;  what  improve- 
ments I  could  suggest,  and  what  encouragement  I  could 
give. 

I  wished  to  know  the  prevailing  spirit,  the  ontmns  of  the 
school-room;  the  means  resorted  to,  and  the  motives  iq>- 
pealed  to,  to  secure  desirable  results;  the  ideal  of  a  school 
which  each  teacher  had  for  himself;  whether  he  kq^ 
school,  or  taught  school,  or  both;  whether  be  heard  testa- 
tions, or  gave  instruction,  or  both;  whether  philosophy  m 
fact,  principles  or  rules  were  taught,  and  whether  the  pu- 
pils were  trained  to  strive  after  excellence,  or  only  to  ex- 
ceL  But  so  many4iave  been  my  outside  duties,  and  so 
frequent  my  interruptions,  especially  for  the  last  lour 
months,  that  I  find  myself  less  aoquainted  with  the 
schools  than  I  had  hoped,  and  but  poorly  prepared  to 
report  upon  their  progress  or  condition. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS, 'dST  GENERAL. 

The  number  of  schools  for  the  year  has  been  the  same 
as  last  year,  one  in  the  basement  of  the  Central  street 
Grammar  school-building  being  discontinued,  and  one  in 
the  Old  Town  Hall  added.  They  have  been  taught  prin- 
cipally by  the  teachers  of  the  previous  year,  though  the 
table  appended  to  the  report  will  show  several  changes. 
Two  teachers  have  been  removed  by  death.  Miss  Rawson, 
who  had  served  the  City  long  and  acceptably  in  various 
schools,  but  for  the  last  several  yearo  in  the  East  Union 
Street  Grammar  School,  died  just  at  the  close  of  the 
Summer  term,  worn  out  in  the  good  work.    Another, 
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Mi80  Eempi «  graduate  from  the  High  School  laat  Spring, 
a  teacher  but  a  single  term,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
life-work  of  her  choice, 

«  By  the  wayside  fell  and  perished, 
Weaiy  wi«h  the  mareh  of  life.** 

Others,  for  varions  reasons,  have  resigned,  and  new  ones 
occupy  their  places. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  eminently  successful  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  teaching,  but  not  all 
equally  so.  Nor  is  uniformity  in  this  department  to  be 
expected  more  than  in  other  departments  of  life.  There 
are  seventy  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City.  Take  the  same  number  of  fiftrmers  or  mechanics, 
of  merchants  or  professional  men,  and  you  will  not  find 
them  of  a  uniformly  high  order,  nor  alike  successful.  In 
the  simplest  kind  of  labor,  the  labor  of  the  hands,  greater 
uniformity  is  attainable,  and  hence  seventy  ditch-diggers 
may  be  found  of  nearly  equal  capacity ;  but  so  much  of 
skill,  and  tact,  and  heart  must  be  found  in  a  good  teacher, 
that  we  look  in  vain  for  uniformity  hero. 

All  are  not  equally  conscientious,  not  all  equally  faith- 
ful. Some  recognize  more  fully  than  others  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  pupils  and  to  the  community,  and  feel  that 
whatever  they  can  do,  rightfully  belongs  to  their  schools. 
Hence  they  do  not,  for  trivial  causes,  ask  to  be  excused, 
or  excuse  themselves  without  asking.  Some  appreciate 
more  fully  than  others  the  power  of  example,  and  under- 
stand that  pupils  are  influenced  more  by  what  a  teacher  is 
and  by  what  he  feels  than  by  what  he  says,  and  hence,  if 
punctuality  and  promptness  are  required  of  pupils,  they 
feel  that  it  ib  an  absolute  necessity  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, and  that  if  tardiness  is  a  sin  in  a  pupil,  it  is  doubly 
so  in  a  teacher.  All  do  not  alike  understand  thb  power  of 
a  word,  how  an  encouraging  word,  an  approving  look 
even,  will  sometimes  lift  up  a  poor  struggling  child  and 
give  him  hope;  how  a  sharp  word  or  a  r^roachfiil  look 
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will  BOtlie  down  into  tlie.sonl  and  grieve  or  rankle.  AH 
do  not  alike  nnderttond  that  claldren  have  rights,  that  the 
common  conrtesies  of  life  are  their  doe,  that  a  hoy  does  not 
hecomo  better  by  being  told,  or  by  having  others  told  in 
his  presence  that  he  has  just  come  out  of  jail,  and  we  can 
not  expect  much  of  him ;  or  that  he  has  always  been  a 
bad  boy,  and  nothing  can  be  done  for  him.  True,  such  a 
boy  may  not  have  very  keen  sensibilities,  but  he  never 
will  have  so  long  as  he  is  treated  as  diough  he  had  none, 
and  was  expected  to  have  none.  Boys  of  whom  no  good 
thing  is  expected,  seldom  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
their  friends. 

All  have  not  equal  power  of  self-government,  and 
cannot  with  equal  ease  govern  others,  and  while  in 
many  of  our  schools  both  the  order  and  the  government 
are  very  satisfiK^tory,  in  others,  one  or  the  other  or  both 
are  defective.  All  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  a  red^ 
tation.  While  some  seek  to  make  it  a  time  and  a  place 
for  drawing  out  whatever  thought  there  is  in  a  pupil, 
and  encourage  the  pupil  to  draw  out  what  thought  he 
can  from  his  classmate  and  his  teacher,  others  make  the 
recitation  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  Borne  are  too 
well  satisfied  with  a  correct  statement,  even  though  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  statement  is  not  at  all  under* 
stood,  and  console  themselves  with  the  thought,  that 
sometime  the  pupil  will  understand  the  subject,  foiget- 
ting  that  if  he  learns  what  he  does  not  comprehend, 
words  ai^  his  only  acquisition. 

I  have  spoken  in  general  terms,  and  have  avoided  the 
comparison  of  one  school  or  one  teaeher  with  another, 
for  I  cannot  see  that  any  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  comparison.  What  we  want  for  our  teachers  and 
our  schools  are  a  high  standard  and  a  perfect  ideal,  and 
then  to  call  forth  every  efibrt  to  attain  to  that  standard, 
and  to  make  real  that  ideal,  not  for  the  sake  of  outstrip- 
ping another  but  for  outstripping  ourselves. 


GRADES  OF  SCHOOLS. 
PBIMABIE& 

The  Primikpy  Bebooh  have  been  eepedaWy  crowded  iti 
nearly  all  parte  of  the  €ity.  The  school  on  Walnut  street 
was  not  openeci  in  the  Fall,  because  the  room  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Oak  Street 
PriBiaiy  was  hnfmediatelj  filled  to  overflotdng.  To  r€h 
lieve  that,  a  new  school  with  one  teacher  was  established 
in  the  John  Hancock  Bank  Building.  At  the  be^nni'ng 
e(  the  "Winter  term,  more  scholars  were  put  inta  the  last 
named  school,  and  ati  assistant  given  it.  The  West  Union 
and  West  State  Street  Primaries  were  so  full  in  the  Sum- 
mer, that  a  new  school  Ibrmed  &om  them  was  opened  in 
the  Old  Town  Hall,  and  some  twenty  pupils  more  have 
this  Winter  been  transferred  to  the  School  Street  SchooL 
The  Bridge  Street  and  Emery  Street  Primaries,  a  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  Charles  Street  all  the  year,  have  been 
fuU>  and  their  condition  has  been  endurable  only  from  the 
&ct  that  relief  was  seen  in  the  new  houses  in  process  of 
erection. 

Probably  about  one  hundred  pupils*  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Charles  Street  Scho(^  to  the  Grammar  School 
on  Main  street,  and  stUl  leave  there  but  a  single  vacant 
room  which  will  doubtless  be  filled  another  Summer. 

The  Primary  School  established  a  year  ago  at  Indian 
Orchard  was  suspended  in  the  Summer,  but  was  re-opened 
in  the  Fall,  and  continues  the  present  Winter. 

INTBKMEDIATE  SCHOOLa 
While  these  sohoob  have  been  fiiU,  with  thJfreiteiQptioil 
of  the  Oenteal  Street  and  West  State  Street  Schools,  Hhey 
have  not  been  overerowded.  Their  nmnber  haa  been  the 
Baue  as  last  year,,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  been 
taught  by  the  same  teacheiB*  This  gt«de  oi  schools  wilt 
be  merged  in  the  Qcammar  Sbhoola  sO'  fiwt  ae  the*  new 
bnildiiigB  are  rea^,  and  so  ihr  as  the  liimitBiof  the  C^mk^ 
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mar  School  Districts  embrace  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
The  occupants  of  the  different  rooms  in  the  new  houses, 
will  be  different  classes  in  the  same  school,  under  the 
general  care  and  control  of  a  Master  with  a  sufficient  nnm- 
ber  of  Assistants,  rather  than  different  schools  under  the 
same  roof  having  a  real  or  apparent  diversity  of  interests. 
Four  of  these  Intermediate  Schools  will  become  part  of 
the  Main  Street  School,  and  six  part  of  the  Elm  Street 
School,  when  the  new  buildings  are  occupied.  A  new 
house,  of  capacity  equal  to  the  Main  Street  house  is  de- 
manded in  the  Fifth  Ward,  and  when  that  is  built  the 
Intermediate  Schools  in  that  section  will  pass  into  it. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
These  have  been  in  charge  of  the  same  Principals  as  for 
the  preceding  year,  but  with  some  changes  in  Assistants. 
The  attendance  has  been  good,  though  the  demand  for 
labor,  and  the  increased  expenses  of  living  have  with- 
drawn some  from  school  and  reduced  the  average.  The 
change  of  the  commencement  of  the  school  year,  from 
March  to  July,  and  consequently  the  time  for  admission 
to  the  High  School,  will  open  the  question  whether  the 
standard  of  admission  shall  be  raised,  or  the  second  classes 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  be  considered  candidates  for 
promotion. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  something  over  rixfy 
pupils  were  admitted  to  this  school,  occupying  nearly  eveiy 
desk,  but  there  are  now  some^ twenty  vacant  places.  Mr. 
Femald,  who  in  tiie  Spring  took  his  place  in  the  school 
as  Assistant  in  the  classics,  has,  I  think,  sustained  the 
reputation  he  brought  with  him  and  satisfied  all  reasona- 
ble expectations.  For  the  last  term,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Principal,  his  services  have  been  very  valuable,  as  the 
management  of  the  school  in  its  details  has  been  in  his 
hands.    Of  Mr.  Parish,  the  former  Principal,  it  does  not 
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become  me,  who  knew  him  intimately  in  his  school  but  a 
few  months,  to  report  to  you  who  have  known  him  and 
his  school  for  years ;  bat  I  will  say  this,  that  ha  left  the 
impress  of  himself  ispon  the  school  in  a  remarkable  de« 
gree,  and  it  is  due  to  him,  and  the  Assistants  he  had  with 
him,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  Principal,  the  school  moved 
0&  in  sneh  excellent  order  and  with  so  good  results. 

The  new  Principal,  Bev.  M.  0.  Stebbins,  who  comes  to 
us  with  the  very  best  of  recommendations,  has  just 
entered  upon  his  dnties,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Assist- 
ants as  well  as  myself,  and  with  the  fullest  promise  of 
success. 

EVENINQ  SCHOOL. 

This  school  continued  but  few  weeks  after  I  came  into 
the  City,  but  I  became  greatly  interested  in  it.  It  was 
to  me  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  see  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  our  young  men  and 
women  and  youth,  whose  circumstances  would  not  allow 
them  to  attend  Bchool  during  the  day,  assembling,  after  a 
day  of  labor,  night  after  night  for  a  series  of  weeks,  that 
they  might  gain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  ruc^ments  of 
an  education,  as  would  in  some  degree  fit  them  for  citizeur 
ship  and  tend  to  make  them  useful  to  society.  No  money 
that  the  City  can  expend,  unless  it  be  for  a  Reform  School, 
.of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter,  can  yield  suiier  returns  or 
-larger  profits. 

The  number  attending  at  the  opening  of  the  school  the 
.present  Winter  was  so  great  that  I  was  conip^Ued  to  estab- 
lish another  or  lose  the  benefit  of  any,  and  accordingly 
^jte  Bridge  street  schools-house  was  op^ied  for  that  pur- 
pose and  we  hivve  now  in  both  about  one  hundred  and 
^ghty  pupils.  These  schools  are  doing  a  good  woik,  not 
only  for  those  gathered  tlrare  for  instruction,  but  for  the 
City,  and  furnish  a  praotieal  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
when  we  help  those  who  help  themselves  a  double  benefit 
is  ooofeixed* 
6 
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CHANGES. 
Coming  to  yon  to  a  great  extent  a  stranger,  oocapying 
a  field  new  to  myself,  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  or  at  lib- 
erty to  make  or  to  urge  many  changes.  I  have  wiahed  to 
be  a  silent  power,  working,  so  fiur  as  I  could,  for  the  good 
of  the  schools,  rather  than  to  startle  by  innoyationB,  or 
break  up  abmptly  the  existing  state  of  things.  Hence 
few  changes  have  been  made.  A  change  of  Beaders, 
earnestly  demanded  by  the  teachers,  and  under  consider^ 
ation  by  the  Committee  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
provided  for,  without  extra  expense  to  the  City  or  to  pa> 
rents.  Other  changes  in  text-books  will  doubtless  be 
called  for  fix>m  time  to  time,  but  not  hastily,  for 

"*1^  better  to  bear  the  Ills  we  haYO, 
Than  flj  to  others  that  we  know  not  ot" 

CLASS  EXAMINATIONS. 
This  element,  has  already  been  introduced,  wiHi  yoor 
approval,  into  some  of  the  schools,  and  will  soon  be  into 
all.  These  examinations  are  not  intended  to  supersede 
those  of  a  more  public  character,  though  they  may  shorten 
them.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  pass  scholars  from  one 
school  to  another  upon  examination,  and  by  this  new 
feature  they  are  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  or  from 
one  study  to  another  in  the  same  class  upon  examination. 
The  idea  is  recognized  that  an  examination  does  not  nata- 
tbIIj  and  necessarily  belong  to  the  end  of  a  term,  or  the 
end  of  a  year,  but  to  promotion,  to  the  leaving  of  a  study. 
If,  for  instance,  it  is  proposed  that  a  class  leave  Latin 
Reader  and  take  Ceesar,  leave  Arithmetic  and  take  Alge- 
bra, pass  from  any  study  lower  in  the  course  to  one  higher, 
it  is  due  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  class  that  they  be  exam- 
ined; that  it  be  determined,  as  fully  as  an  examination  of 
several  hours,  perhaps  of  a  whole  day  can  determine, 
whether  each  individual  in  the  class,  not  the  class  as  a 
whole,  is  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  ground  passed  over 
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that  he  ought  to  be  advanced.  This  examination  ia  con- 
dacted  by  the  teacher  and  Committee,  or  Superintendent 
conjointly.  It  is  not  taken  wholly  out  of  the  teacher's 
bands,  for  that  might  be  unjust  to  teacher  and  pupil,  nor 
is  it  left  wholly  in  the  teacher's  hands,  for  then  it  migbt 
&il  entirely  of  its  purpose.  Then  if  the  pupils  are  pre- 
pared, they  are  promoted,  if  not,  they  drop  back  into  the 
class  below. 

The  same  test  is  applied,  only  that  the  teacher  conducts 
the  examination,  to  those  who  from  various  causes  drop 
out  of  the  school  during  the  term,  and  especially  near  the 
end  of  it.  When  they  re-enter,  they  find  that  an  exam- 
ination lies  between  them  and  their  class,  and  just  here 
the  system  works  wonders.  As  a  sanitary  measure,  it  is 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  it  makes.  Pupils  who  from 
**fitiling  health"  or  ^4ong  confinement  in  school"  or  ^^  close 
application  to  study,"  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  ^Hhou- 
sand  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  '^  fear  that  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  school,"  find  themselves,  at  the  thought 
of  a  private  examination  of  a  few  hours,  suddenly  re- 
stored to  soundness  of  body  and  mind,  and  able  to  remain. 
And  some  whose  various  ailments  have  proved  &tal  to 
their  connection  with  school,  when  they  have  been  made 
to  understand  about  the  examination,  have  been  unexpect- 
edly brought  back  to  consciousness  and  the  school,  and 
have  been  ready  to  be  examined  with  the  class.  When 
this  system  is  fully  introduced,  the  effect,  I  think,  will  be 
excellent  in  every  grade  of  school. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 
There  have  been  more  applications  for  teachers'  places 
within  the  last  ten  months  than  there  are  places  in  the 
City,  and  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  applicants  is  this : 
the  places  where  they  were  educated,  that  they  have  or 
have  not  had  experience,  and  that  they  wish  to  teach. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  qualifications  by  which 
a  teacher  can  measure  himself,  and  if  there  were  he  could 
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hairdly  be  a  good  judge  oi  bis  own  qnaKficatft^e,  To 
belp  both  Committee  and  teaober  to  a  deeifiiofty  appli- 
cants  bave  be^n  invited,  not  to  a  competitive  examina- 
tion for  a  particnlar  place,  but  to  an  examination  for 
.  places  as  yacancies  may  occur.  It  is  not  clfdmed  tbat  an 
examination  can  prove  a  person's  fitness  to  teacb  but  it 
may  prove  bis  unfitness.  If  it  proves  bis  unfitness  no 
more  inquiries  need  be  made;  if  it  fails  to  prove  i^ 
tben  furtlier  information  must  be  gained.  So  many  ele- 
ments enter  into  a  good  teacher — literary  and  moral  qual- 
ifications^ tact,  common  sense,  energy,  health,  oonecien* 
tiousness,  perseverance,  good  nature,  hopefulness  and  love 
for  the  work — ^that  an  examination  as  to  scholarship  can 
only  help  to  a  decision.  ISo  knowledge  of  books  can 
supply  a  lack  of  common  sense,  can  soake  indifference 
earnestness^  weakness  strength,  or  moroseness  good  na> 
.  ture ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  amount  of  taet  or 
eonecientiousness  enable  one  to  teach  what  he  does  not 
know,  make  ignorance  knowledge,  (nr  ^'  the  murder  of  the 
-king's  English"  innocent  and  exemplsiy. 
.  These  examinations  give  the  Committee  so  much  addi* 
tional  knowledge  of  the  applicants,  help  to  detei^toAoe 
whether  information  shall  be  sought  from  o&er  sources^ 
and  save  the  trouble,  when  a  vacanoy  occurs  unexpectedly, 
of  a  hasty  examination,  or  an  unsatisfactory  appointment 

They  are  also  an  advantage  to  the  applicants.  If  their 
examinations  are  satisfactory,  their  chances  for  obtaining 
a  school  here  are  greatly  improved,  and  when  I  eok  applied 
to  from  other  towns,  as  I  have  been  from  several  within 
the  last  few  months,  I  can  not  only  name  the  persons  but 
can  show  their  examination  pi^rs  left  in  my  hands. 
About  forty  have  presented  themselves  at  these  examina- 
tions, and  of  that  number^  about  one-third  are  teaching^ 
in  the  City. 

As  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  have  not  been  d^ 
fined,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  pass  from  what  is 
strictly  a  report  of  the  past,  to  suggestions  for  the  future^ 
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PREPARATORY  LATDT  CLASS. 

I  wish  to  bring  again  to  the  notice  of  the  Oommittee  9 
BOgg^Btion  made  in  the  Report  of  last  year  as  to  ^^in<> 
creased  facilities  of  instrQctioo"  for  those  boys  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  college.  No  provision  is  made  by  which 
BQch  boys  can  begin  the  study  of  Latin  till  they  teach  the 
High  School,  and  the  standard  of  admission  to  that  school 
is  such,  that  the  average  age  of  the  boys  admitted  for  the 
last  four  years  is  a  little  above  fifteen.  Boys  ought  to 
commence  Latin  at  an  earlier  age,  as  early  as  twelve. 
Sat  if  pupils  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  to  the  High  School  three  years  younger  than 
now,  the  standard  in  both  these  grades  will  be  greatly  low- 
ered— ^a  result  much  to  be  deplored.  It  becomes  then  a 
practical  question  how  we  can  make  the  desired  provision 
for  the  class  of  boys  referred  to,  and  still  keep  tixe  stand- 
ard of  our  schools  as  high  as  now,  possibly  make  it  higher. 

When  the  Oourt  Street  Grammar  School  is  removed  to 
the  new  school-house  on  Elm  street,  can  not  a  room  be 
provided  in  the  Higk  School  building  for  a  ^^Preparatory 
Latin  Class?"  Then  let  such  pupils  as  wish  to  take  a  five 
years'  course  of  preparation  for  college  be  admitted  to 
that  ^^ class"  at  leas(  two  years  before  they  could  graduate 
from  our  Grammar  Schools.  Let  it  be  as  fully  under  the 
control  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  let  the  Principal 
or  the  Classical  Assistant  give  it  instruction  in  Latin,  and 
some  competent  teacher  have  the  particular  charge  of  it, 
and  give  instruction  in  English  branches.  When  boys 
from  this  class  present  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  let  their  knowledge  of  Latin  be  accepted  aa 
a  substitute  for  English  Grammar.  If  boys,  after  being 
a  time  in  this  class  ^^  change  their  minds,"  and  abandon 
the  idea  of  fitting  for  college,  let  them  return  to  the 
Grammar  Schools  which  they  left.  Then  if  to  the  Gran^- 
Quur  School  course  there  be  added  more  studies,  as  Katq* 
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ral  Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  Natural  History  or  Algehra, 
or  a  Government  Class-Book,  and  if  the  work  in  a  lower 
school  or  class  is  done  so  thoroughly  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  done  over  in  a  higher,  the  standard  in  oar  Grammar 
and  High  Schools  will  be  raised,  our  boys  will  go  to  col- 
lege with  a  better  preparation,  and  those  who  leave  school 
when  they  leave  thfe  High  School  will  go  into  the  worid 
better  educated. 

TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 
Truancy  was  spoken  of  in  the  Report  of  last  year  as  an 
alarming  evil,  and  one  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  what 
was  said  then,  might  be  repeated  now  with  greater  em- 
phasis. It  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  but  that  does  not  re- 
move it.  The  teachers  have  labored  faithfully  and  pa- 
tiently, and  when  they  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  their 
power,  and  have  asked,  what  more  can  be  done,  they  have 
learned  to  their  sorrow  that  no  one  could  do  more.  The 
Reform  School  at  Westboro'  is  so  full  that  no  more  could 
be  admitted  from  this  portion  of  the  State.  A  law  passed 
last  Winter  does  not  allow  children  of  the  age  of  many 
of  this  class  of  offenders  to  be  sent  to  the  jail  or  house  of 
correction,  nor  ought  they  to  be  sent  there  if  it  would. 
There  is  no  suitable  place  in  the  City  where  truants  can 
be  sent,  and  therefore  when  the  officers  have  sought  to 
bring  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  bear  upon  them,  they 
have  found  that  the  truants  have  the  reins  in  their  own 
hands.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  a  remedy  can  be  found. 
I  have  visited,  with  your  approval,  several  of  our  cities 
and  larger  towns  to  see  what  in  their  schools  and  school 
systems  could  be  made  available  for  us.  And  as  truancy 
has  been  the  obstacle  mostly  complained  of  by  our  teach- 
ers, I  have  made  especial  inquiries  upon  that  subject.  The 
plan  pursued  at  Boston  works  well,  but  it  might  not  be 
adapted  to  Springfield.  But  at  Worcester  I  found  a 
course  pursued,  simple,  cheap  and  practical,  and  lying,  for 
the  most  part,  within  the  proper  scope  and  control  of  the 
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School  Committee*  It  is  eimply  this.  The  teachers  in 
the  ordinary  schools  do  what  oar  teachers  have  doiiOi 
they  search  ont  an  ahsent  pupil,  follow  him  up,  find  his 
parents,  learn  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  seek  to  bring 
him  into  schooL  This  is  called  the  ^^  first  step,"  but  it 
does  not  secure  the  desired  result  for  the  worst  class,  nor 
does  it  at  all  reach  those  whose  names  are  not  found 
upon  the  school  Register,  who  are  simply  children  in  the 
street 

For  such  a  **  second  step"  is  taken.  A  truant  school  is 
established,  and  not  only  truants,  but  the  turbulent,  the 
disobedient  and  the  refractory  from  any  of  the  schools  are 
sent  to  it,  till  they  redeem  their  character  and  are  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  proper  school.  The  master  is  made 
an  officer,  so  that  he  may,  if  occasion  calls,  enter  houses 
and  bring  out  the  truant.  The  effect  of  this  step  is  said 
to  be  most  excellent  upon  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 
But  there  are  some  in  every  city  who,  with  their  home 
training  and  street  discipline  bearing  against  them,  can- 
not be  rescued  at  this  point,  and  for  such  a  ^^  third  step" 
is  taken.  A  school  is  established  a  little  out  from  the 
city  proper,  with  a  school-yard  and  a  fence  that  cannot 
be  scaled,  and  with  other  required  means  of  security. 
The  Mayor,  the  City  Marshal  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  constitute  a  commission,  and  when  a  boy  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  former  ^^  steps"  this  commission  makes 
complaint  before  the  Police  Judge,  and  he  is  sent  up  to 
the  last  named  school.  It  is  only  at  this  school  that  any 
extra  expense  is  incurred.  Cannot  some  such  system  be 
adopted  for  Springfield  7 

The  first  step  is  already  taken. 

When  the  new  school-building  on  Elm  street  is  occu- 
pied, two  rooms  in  the  State  street  school-house  will  be 
vacated,  and  there  is  sufficient  furniture  in  other  rooms 
which  will  be  made  vacant  then  to  furnish  those  roomv. 

Is  it  not  competent  to  the  School  Committee  to  estab- 
lish the  school  contemplated  in  the  ^^  second  step,"  without 
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ezpfense  inenrred  by  any,  and  withoot  leave  asfced  of  any, 
fhrther  than  that  the  teacher  be  made  an  officer? 

From  the  &vot  with  which  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and 
other  City  officials  have  listened  to  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
and  firom  the  fact  that  they  understand  better  than  many 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  I  feel  confident  that  an  officer 
would  be  famished  to  come  each  day  if  need  be  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  to  hear  reports  of  truants 
from  the  teachers,  and  to  seek  out  the  erring ;  and  that 
the  means  of  taking  the  "  third  step'*  would  not  be  want* 
ing ;  that  a  place  would  be  provided  where  the  incorrigi- 
ble by  milder  means  could  be  confined  and  instrocted. 
Such  a  school  might  be  open  to  like  offenders  from  other 
towns,  and  so  a  part  of  the  expense  be  met,  or  the  Ck>anty 
Oommissioners  can  establish  such  a  house  of  refi>rmalion. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

I  will  speak  of  a  single  other  thing  as  essential  to  a 
]*^rfect  school  system,  and  that  is  a  Normal  School  for  the 
training  of  our  teachers,  but  as  that  would  be  impractica> 
ble  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  this,  I  will  suggest  Hkst  a 
Teachers'  Institute  held  for  a  half  day  once  in  two  weeks, 
attended  by  the  teachers  and  such  as  wished  to  be  oonrfd- 
ered  candidates  for  places,  employing  the  best  teaching 
talent  found  in  our  corps  of  teachers,  cherished  and  en- 
couraged by  the  sympathies  and  the  presence  of  the 
clergy,  the  School  Committee  and  the  friends  of  edoca* 
tion,  that  such  an  Institute,  continued  for  five  years,  would 
produce  a  wonderful  improvement  in  our  schools.  The 
teachers  would  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
with  each  others  methods,  greater  uniformity  would  be 
secured,  and  fewer  things  learned  by  the  childr^i  in  one 
school  would  need  to  be  unlearned  in  another. 

To  find  time  for  this  Institute,  the  school-year  might 
be  reduced  to  forty  weeks,  the  number  required  by  law, 
and  thus  the  teachers  spend  no  more  time  in  sobool  tiian 
now,  and  tiie  children  be  in  all  respects  the  gaineiB. 
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Such  a  system,  embracing  Primary,  Grammar  and  Higli 
Schools  in  its  regular  course,  with  evening  schools  for 
such  as  must  labor  through  the  day,  with  truant  and 
reform  schools  for  such  as  do  not  appreciate  their  privile- 
ges, and  will  not  avail  themselves  of  them,  with  the  Pre- 
paratory Class  for  such  as  wish  to  commence  the  study  of 
the  classics  earlier  and  pursue  them  longer,  with  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  benefit  of  our  teachers,  would  seem  to  be 
nearly  perfect  as  a  system.  We  could  then  devote  our 
energies  to  the  work  of  making  each  part  perfect  in  itself 
and  in  its  relations  to  every  other  part,  and  might  reason- 
ably hope  for  such  success  as  would  encourage  if  it  did 
not  satisfy. 

May  I  suggest  a  revision  of  the  "  Rules  of  the  School 
Committee  and  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,"  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  present  condition,  and  defining  the  duties 
of  the  Superintendent;  also  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
study,  so  that  the  work  of  each  year,  from  the  time  the 
child  enters  the  public  school  till  he  leaves  it,  can  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  the  child,  the  parent  and  the  teacher; 
also  that  sub-committees  be  appointed  whose  especial 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  particular  subjects  and  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee. 

In  closing  my  report  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing 
my  thanks  to  the  Committee,  for  the'  kindness  and  con- 
sideration with  which  they  have  treated  me;  to  the  Chair- 
man especially,  who  has  been  ray  almost  constant  adviser 
and  helper,  and  to  the  teachers  for  the  cordial  welcome 
they  have  so  generously  extended  to  me.  Let  us  cherish 
the  hope  that  knowing  each  other  and  our  duties  better, 
we  can  make  our  school  system  more  efficient. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD, 

Superiniendent  of  Schools. 

Deoembbb  30, 1865. 


SCHOOL  OALENDAJEl, 

For  ifaa  Tev  1866-68. 


The  sclkool  year  comprises  nominally  forty-two  weeks, 
divided  into  three  terms,  with  three  intervening  vacations 
of  ten  weeks  in  all,  (with  a  short  reoess  in  the  Winter 
term,  viz:  from  Wednesday  night,  February  7,  till  Tnes* 
day  morning,  Febraary  18,  and  other  vacations  as  may  be 
specially  directed  by  the  School  Committee,)  as  frilows: 

WINTEB  TEBIL 


Monday,  Dec  11, 186&    Fifteen  weeks.    Friday,  Haieh  28, 186«. 

(Winter  recess,  as  above,  from  Feb.  7  till  Fek  13.) 

Yaeatioii*-4lixee  weeks. 

SUMMER  TEBM. 

BWmL  UEMQTE.  BmSL 

Monday)  April  16, 1866.    Fourteen  weeks.    Friday,  Jaly  20, 1866. 
Vacation — ^five  weeks. 

FALL  TEBM. 

BMUUb  UWOTK.  ISML 

Monday,  Aug.  87, 1866.     Twelve  weeks.     Friday,  No¥.  16, 186& 
Vacation — two  weeks. 

The  first  term  (IVinter  term),  of  the  next  school  year  (1866-67), 
will  begin  Monday,  December  8, 1866,  and  continoe  sixteen 
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DAILY    SCHOOL    SESSIONS. 

(Bxoept  M  yaried  by  spedal  permissioEL) 

HoBiriNG«-Fhmi  nine  o'clock  till  twelve  o'clock  through  the  year. 

ArrBRNOON — From  half-past  one  o'clock  tiU  half-past  four  o'dock, 
from  October  15  to  the  end  of  the  Winter  tenn^— «xoepl,  that  fieom 
the  first  daj  of  the  Winter  term  to  the  recess,  it  will  dose  at  four 
o'clock.  From  two  o'clock  to  five  o'clock  during  the  Summer  and  a 
part  of  the  Fall  term,  viz :  till  October  15. 


mOH  SCHOOL. 
Gradnation  of  the  senior  class,  and  examination  of  a  new  class 
for  admission,  at  die  dose  of  the  Summer  term. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas  (December  25) ;  Washington's  Birth-Day  (February 

22);  Independence  Day  (July  4);  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days, 

appointed  by  National  or  State  author!^.    Others  are  oceasionally 

idlowed  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee. 


THE  ADULT  BVENINQ  SCHOOI^ 
Begbs  with  the  Winter  term  of  the  Day  Sdiools,  (unless  varied 
by  the  Committee,)  and  continues  fiom  twelve  |o  sixteen  weeks. 


1 (1 

LOCATION. 

GRADE. 

TKACHEB8. 

QQ 

No.  Of 
Pnpila. 

Arerage 
Attend- 
ance. 

if 

debobnatt'd-gl 
ft  DMt  or  whol* 
ofTMr.  of  dif- 
ta«BtftBM,4«. 

fc 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

Ml: 

Court  Stroot, '  High  8eho«l, 

M.  C.  StebMns, 

2000 

98 

125 

96 

106 

loi!  m 

4' 

O.M.Femald, 

160D 

Margaret  Blisa, 
i:ATgiUB.UasCiii0i, 

460 

tfO 

Caroline  Bnrt, 

4D0 

Court  Strati, 

GrtOLSoh., 

M.M.  Tracy, 
MeliaNewhaU, 
Lney  T.Clark, 

1200 
860 
866 

UB 

116 

m 

102 

106 

«r 

8 

AnbnmSt., 

Gram.Soh., 

J.  Dwight  Stratton, 
Mary  £.  Kinaley, 

1200 

84 

90 

76 

66 

71     86 

81 

860 

S.U&ton8t, 

Gram.  Soh., 

Charles  Barrows, 
£.  F.  Oady, 
•i.  A.  BawBon, 
Jane  E.  Wright 

850 
860 

116 

181 

99 

88 

89     88 

u! 

Centnd  St., 

Gnun.Soh., 

E.  F.Foster.* 

1200 

79 

79 

74 

78 

74     86 

8' 

OaraJ.Eaten. 
Harriet  A.  Jadd, 

860 

State  Straet, 

Int  Gram., 

860 

88 

84 

78 

€8 

67 

u 

n 

Cariie  F.  Spooner, 

260 

York  Street, 

Int.  Gram., 
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IlEI>ORT 

OF  THB 

School  Oommittee. 


The  School  Committee  of  Springfield  for  the  year  1866, 
in  compliance  with  the  usage  and  law  of  the  Commonwealth, 
respectfully  present  to  their  fellow-citizens  their  annual  re- 
port, adopting  as  a  part  of  the  same,  agreeably  to  a  vote  of 
the  Committee,  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  or  introductory  report  to  that  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, its  object  will  be  mainly  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  school  department,  present  and  prospective,  embracing 
such  points  connected  with  its  condition  and  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  now  closing,  as  are  of  prominent  and  com- 
manding interest ;  leaving  to  the  Superintendent,  as  more 
appropriately  belonging  to  his  province,  the  presentation  of 
the  details  and  illustrations  which  develop  and  manifest 
more  fully  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

And,  in  the  outset,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late our  fellow-citizens  on  the  decided  improvements  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  our  schools  during  the  year,  a 
large  share  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  faithful  and 
indefatigable  services  of  our  Superintendent,  sustained  and 
encouraged  as  he  has  been  by  the  generous  sympathies  and 
co-operation  of  the  community  generally,  and  especially  of 
the  teachers  and  parents  immediately  interested. 
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A  review  of  a  few  of  the  past  years  of  our  history  reveals 
to  us  a  gradual  and  auspicious  change  of  public  sentiment 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  the  school  system  in  our  City ; 
a  change,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  increasing  appropria- 
tions from  year  to  year,  and  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  community  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  exhibits  in  detail  the 
expenditures  in  the  department  during  the  year,  and  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  specially  made ;  and  though  the 
aggregate  is  large,  exceeding  that  of  any  preceding  year, 
yet  none  of  them  were  either  extravagant  or  wasteful — none 
that  were  not  urgently  called  for  by  a  due  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  the  schools. 

In  no  particular  has  the  change  of  sentiment  referred  to, 
been  more  strikingly  conspicuous  than  in  the 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  two  large  school-houses,  the  erection  of  which  is  a 
marked  event  in  our  school  history,  viz. :  the  North  Main 
and  the  Elm  street  houses,  have  been  completed  and  are 
now  in  actual  occupancy — the  former  having  been  dedicated 
in  the  early  part  of  January  last,  and  immediately  thereafter 
occupied  by  the  school  under  Mr.  Stratton  ;  the  latter  was 
finished  in  the  Fall,  so  as  to  be  dedicated  and  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  by  the  school  under  Mr. 
Tracy. 

Both  buildings  are  tasteful  and  finished  specimens  of 
school  architecture,  and  are  found  upon  actual  trial  to  be 
admirably  adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Mr. 
Stratton's  school  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  con- 
sisting of  eight  different  grades  arranged  in  the  several 
rooms  under  their  respective  teachers ;  and  in  Mr.  Tracy's 
school  there  are,  on  an  average,  over  six  hundred  pupils  ar- 
ranged in  different  grades,  in  like  manner  with  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's school. 

The  High  school  building,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  orig- 
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inally  contemplated  at  its  erection  and  kept  in  view  ever 
since,  on  being  left  by  Mr.  Tracy's  school,  was  entirely  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  High  school ;  and  it  has  since 
been  so  remodeled  in  its  interior  arrangements,  as  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  room  for  a  preparatory  school,  a  lecture  room 
and  chemical  laboratory,  together  with  enlarged,  convenient 
and  well  ventilated  recitation  rooms.  By  these  improve- 
ments the  school  is  put,  in  every  respect,  in  a  much  better 
position  than  ever  before.  A  reference  to  a  single  depart- 
ment illustrates  this:  Heretofore  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  different  branches  of  natural  science,  chemistry, 
geology,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  have  been  exceedingly 
meafrer.  Now  the  laboratory  and  lecture  room,  together 
/ith  a  comparatively  good  supply  of  suitable  apparatus,  af- 
ford, under  the  guidance  and  experimental  instructions  of 
the  principal,  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  these  branches 
which  the  pupils  have  not  enjoyed  before  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment thus  made,  we  trust,  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
more  generally  into  our  system  of  school  instructions,  atten- 
tion to  these  pursuits. 

Substantial  improvements  have  also  been  made  generally 
in  the  school  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  the  other 
schools,  by  replacing  for  rough  and  uncouth  benches  and 
desks,  new  and  comfortable  single  desks  and  seats,  together 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  ordinary  school  apparatus,  reference 
books,  &c.,  as  well  as  other  appendages  which  are  adapted 
to  make  the  school-rooms  attractive  and  convenient,  and  in 
all  respects  subservient  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

Much,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  providing  addi- 
tional school-room,  before  the  wants  in  this  respect  of  our 
increasing  population  will  be  fully  answered. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret,  that  the  projected  plan  for 
a  new  school-house  for  the  schools  on  Armory  Hill  has  not 
been  carried  into  effect  the  present  year.  The  same  causes 
which  originatejl  the  movement  yet  exist,  and  with  such  an 
increased  and  increasing  magnitude,  as  call  still  more  urg- 
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ently  for  the  speedy  erection  of  the  contemplated  building. 
Preparatory  measures  were  taken,  by  the  purchase  of  an 
eligible  lot  (on  Oak  street),  and  the  drawing  of  plans  for  a 
building  of  suitable  size  and  design,  and  the  enterprise  failed, 
only  because  no  builder  was  foujid  (on  account  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  labor  and  materials),  willing  to  contract  for  it :  but 
we  hope  there  will  be  no  failure  to  complete  the  building  at 
an  early  period  next  year,  so  that,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fall  term,  it  may  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Barrows  with  the  Gram- 
mar and  Intermediate  schools  now  under  his  charge,  organ- 
ized anew  on  the  same  system  as  is  adopted  in  the  Elm  and 
North  Main  street  schools. 

The  same  recommendation  for  more  school  room  that  was 
made  in  the  last  year's  report,  in  relation  to  the  Central  street 
group  of  schools,  may  again  be  repeated  with  fresh  force  and 
earnestness  at  the  present  time.  On  account  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  pupils  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  Superintendent  has  been  obliged  to  hire  a  part  of 
the  Asbury  Chapel,  (a  most  unsuitable  place,  yet  the  only 
one  to  be  found,)  in  which  he  has  organized  a  school  for  the 
children  in  that  vicinity.  Another  season  cannot  consist- 
ently be  suffered  to  pass  without  making  some  better  pro- 
vision for  these  children. 

At  the  Indian  Orchard  Village  a  new  school-house  is 
much  needed.  A  lot  has  been  provided  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Manufacturing  Company,  and  it  is  due  to  them,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village^  that  the  City  should 
promptly  respond  to  this  call,  and  build  them  a  house  every 
way  adapted  to  their  necessities ;  and  in  doing  this,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  provision  in  the  size  and  plan  of  the 
house  for  a  central  grammar  school,  for  the  common  benefit 
and  accommodation  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  with  the 
same  system  of  supervision  as  in  other  like  cases. 

The  City,  some  years  ago,  purchased  a  lot  on  Worthing- 
ton  street,  with  a  view  of  building  a  school-house  thereon, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  But  the  execution  of 
the  plan  has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  partly  be- 
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cause  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
house  that  was  needed,  and  partly  because  the  necessity, 
which  prompted  the  movement,  has  been  to  some  extent 
relieved  by  a  vacant  room  in  the  Bridge  street  school- 
house,  occasioned  by  a  transfer  of  a  school  from  this  house 
to  the  Elm  street  building.  Whether  there  is  such  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  new  school-house  at  this  point,  and  if  so,  of 
what  kind  it  shall  be,  is  a  matter  to  be  duly  weighed  and 
decided. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS. 

The  system  "of  management  and  discipline  adopted  in 
our  schools  is,  we  believe,  in  its  frame-work  and  various 
appointments,  well  adapted  to  secure  the  ends  contem- 
plated in  the  institution  of  the  public  school ;  and,  though 
in  its  practical  operation  there  may  occasionally  be  a  failure, 
yet  in  its.  general  results  it  is  eminently  successful. 

During  th$  past  year,  under  the  special  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent,  with  an  earnest  and  judicious  co-opera- 
tion oA  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  discipline  of  the 
schools  has  been  well  maintained ;  and  no  serious  distur- 
bances have  occurred  to  interrupt  their  general  quietness 
and  good  order.  The  opening  of  the  large  school-houses 
in  North  Main  street,  and  Elm  street,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  of  superintendence  adopted  in  these 
schools,  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  their  man- 
agement and  discipline.  The  classification,  grading  and 
supervision  of  the  pupils  are  now  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  ever  before — rendering  it  a  much  less 
difficult  task  to  keep  under  proper  control  and  in  due  order 
so  large  a  body  of  pupils. 

The  system  of  supervision  adopted  by  the  Committee 
some  years  ago  (in  1858),  and  gradually  extended  from  time 
to  time,  has  been  and  is.  now  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
management  of  the  schools.  At  first,  the  principals  of  the 
grammar  schools  only  were  invested  with  this  supervisory 
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power  over  the  group  of  schools  connected  with  their  own 
respectively  as  graded  schools ;  and  this  power  was  re- 
•stricted,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  general  oveftsight  and  con- 
trol of  the  school-house  premises,  without  any  interference 
with  the  government  or  internal  arrangements  of  the  sep- 
arate schools,  unless  requested  by  the  teachers.  The  sys- 
tem, thus  inaugurated,  has  been  gradually  enlarged,  so  as  to 
comprehend  other  schools,  viz.,  the  Charles  street  and  State 
street  schools,  &c.,  and  endowing  the  principals  of  the  same 
with  higher  responsibilities  and  larger  powers  over  the 
schools  under  their  superintendence.  And  now,  in  the 
large  school-houses  recently  erected,  we  have  this  system 
in  full  and  successful  operation.  In  each,  several  hundred 
pupils  are  gathered  every  day,  arranged  in  different  sections 
and  grades  as  one  school,  under  a  principal,  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole  and  all  its  parts ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  these  arrangements,  a  beautiful  harmony,  sim- 
plicity and  order  characterize  the  movements  and  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  which  are  objects  of  interest  and  admiration 
to  all  who  visit  these  schools. 

In  relation  to  this  branch  of  our  school  system,  there  is 
one  mode  of  discipline  sometimes  resorted  to,  which  has 
recently  become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  in  the  com- 
munity, and  its  propriety  and  expediency  seriously  called  in 
question  by  some,  while  by  others  they  are  utterly  re- 
pudiated. 

In  order  that  the  views  and  principles  on  this  subject 

which,  as  a  Committee,  guide  us  in  our  official  course,  may 

be  known  and  clearly  understood,  we  propose  here  briefly 

to  give  expression  to  them :    The  subject  referred  to  is 

that  of 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance,  in  order  to  make  a  school 
successful,  than  the  firm  and  uniform  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  the  proper  subordination  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
dinary cases  this  may  be  attained  by  mild  and  gentle  means, 
through  the  influence  and  action  of  mutual  afiection  and 
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kindness.  And  such  means  are  always  to  be  preferred. 
The  teacher  should  aim  to  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils,  and  secure  in  his  little  community  a  public  senti- 
ment in  his  favor,  always  ready  to  sustain  him  in  his  meas- 
ures of  discipline  in  restraining  the  disorderly.  But  a  resort 
to  measures  of  severity  sometimes  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  though  corporal  punishment  should  be  adopted 
only  when  other  means  have  been  persistently  tried  and 
have  failed;  yet,  when  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
teacher  it  is  deemed  necessary,  there  should  be  no  shrink- 
ing from  the  duty,  however  painful  it  may  be.  And,  when 
the  punishment  is  properly  administered  from  right  motives 
and  for  a  good  end,  it  is  fully  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  by  a  higher  law,  as  a  legitimate  and  justi- 
fiable mode  of  discipline,  the  teacher  being  for  the  time  in 
loco  parentis,  and  having  in  this  respect  the  same  powers 
and  responsibilities  as  parents.  Courts  of  justice  are  in- 
clined to  sustain  teachers  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  disci- 
pline, even  when  the  punishment  is  unusually  severe,  if  it 
was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  their  suprema- 
cy in  the  school.  And  they  never  will  hold  them  liable, 
criminally y  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  if  the  motive  and 
purpose  be  right,  no  more  than  a  parent  would  be  so  holden. 
Yet  if  in  such  case,  through  gross  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher,  a  serious  and  lasting  injury  should  be  inflicted 
upon  a  pupil,  the  teacfier  might  be  made  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages for  the  same  in  a  civil  suit.  For  this  and  other  obvi- 
ous reasons,  great  caution  should  be  observed  by  teachers 
in  administering  such  punishments. 

Parents  and  others  sometimes  presume  to  interfere  with 
teachers  in  the  disciplinary  management  of  their  pupils. 
Such  interference  in  most  cases  amounts  to  such  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  school  as  under  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth 
subjects  the  offender  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  only 
exception  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  occur — 
when  there  is  such  cruelty  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  as  to  justify  interference  for  the  protection  of  the 
pupil. 
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There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  has  gained  some  curren- 
cy on  the  subject  of  discipline  which  needs  to  be  corrected ; 
that  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  cannot  be  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact, 
that  the  ordinary  school  years,  as  recognized  by  usage 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  distribution  of  the 
school  revenue  and  other  purposes,  are  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen.  Yet  there  is  no  positive  enactment  of  law 
which  excludes  from  our  schools  any  above  or  below  these 
limits,  but  the  matter  is  left  in  a  measure  to  the  discretion 
and  judgment  of  the  School  Committee.  But  however  this 
may  be,  whenever  children  or  youth  become  members  of  a 
school,  they  are  thereby  (whatever  may  be  their  age)  placed 
under  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  teacher,  and  so 
long  as  they  continue  in  this  relation,  are  liable  to  all  the 
corrective  discipline  that  may  be  found  necessary  in  govern- 
ing the  school. 

It  may  not  be  expedient  generally  to  resort  to  corporal 
punishments  for  the  discipline  of  pupils  of  a  comparatively 
mature  age,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  even  in  extreme 
cases ;  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  school,  may  be  a 
more  judicious  measure.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  legal  right  of  a  teacher  to  inflict  such  punishment 
for  flagrant  transgressions  upon  any  of  his  pupils  so  offend- 
ing, whatever  may  be  their  age  or  sex.  If  the  parent  has  the 
right  at  home  thus  to  correct  his  child,  the  teacher,  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  parent,  has  the  same  right  at  school. 

The  principles  unfolded  above  involve  the  controlling 
rule  which  characterizes  the  present  management  of  our 
schools.  For  several  years  past,  there  has  been  a  gradually 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  govern  sim- 
ply by  the  law  of  love,  and  the  Committee  have  most  cor- 
dially encouraged  this  tendency.  The  result  is  that  in- 
stances of  a  resort  to  the  severer  modes  of  discipline  are 
comparatively  rare.  In  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades, 
corporal  punishments,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  practi- 
cally discontinued ;  and  in  the  lower  grades  they  are  much 
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less  frequently  applied  than  they  were  in  former  times. 
Yet,  in  our  opinion,  the  right  and  the  power  so  to  punish 
should  still  be  vested  in  the  teachers,  to  be  exercised  when 
^)iey  deem  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  discipline  of 
their  schools,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Committee.  Then,  the  mere  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  that  he  is  possessed  of  this  power  and  is  there- 
by strengthened  in  his  position,  and  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  that  it  is  so  possessed  and  may  be  exer- 
cised, will  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  answer  every  pur- 
pose without  the  actual  application  of  it.  An  abuse  of  this 
power  seldom  occurs  in  our  schools,  as  our  own  observation 
and  experience  testify ;  much  less  frequently  we  believe, 
than  in  Xh^  family  discipline,  to  which  the  pupils  are  subject 
at  home.  And  there  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  discipline  in  effecting  a  reform  in  cases  where  noth- 
ing else  would  do  it.  By  it,  inveterate  and  stubborn  offend- 
ers have  sometimes  been  reclaimed,  when  all  other  means 
have  failed. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  exclusion  from  school  of  dis- 
orderly pupils  may  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  corporal 
punishment.  This  may  be  in  many  cases,  as  before  inti- 
mated, Ihe  most  judicious  and  expedient  course  in  reference 
to  the  more  mature  classes  of  pupils,  especially  those  of  the 
female  sex ;  but  the  general  application  of  such  a  rule  would 
not  be  practicable  in  the  intermediate  and  primarj-  schools. 
Teachers  can  suspendy  but  the  Committee  alone  have  the 
authority  to  exclude  from  school.  Adopt,  therefore,  the 
proposed  substitute,  and  the  most  common  cases  of  disci- 
pline must  be  examined  and  decided  by  the  Committee ; 
and  what  a  mass  of  vexatious  and  burdensome  duties  would 
thus  be  thrown  upon  them  and  the  Superintendent ! — and 
how  much  respect  would  remain  for  the  person  and  au- 
thority of  the  teacher,  after  the  government  of  the  school 
is  thus  virtually  wrested  from  him  and  transferred  to  the 
Committee ! 

But  more  than  this,  we  believe  the  substitute  proposed 
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cannot  be  legally  adopted  as  a  general  rule — ^that,  so  long 
as  this  mode  of  discipline  is  recognized  by  the  law  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  civil  *courts  as  legal  and  proper  in  the  schools, 
it  is  questionable  at  least,  whether  a  Committee  wouj^ 
be  justified  (under  the  law  authorizing  exclusion  from  school 
.for  good  reasons),  in  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  of 
depriving  children  of  the  advantages  of  education,  until,  as 
the  only  remaining  means  and  hope  of  reform  within  the 
school,  this  by  corporal  punishment  has  dlso  first  been  tried 
and  proved  a  failure. 

If,  therefore,  this  mode  of  discipline  by  corporal  punish- 
ment is  to  be  hereafter  universally  discontinued  in  our 
schools,  let  it  be  done  in  due  form  of  law  by  a  prohibitory 
statute,  so  that  the  practice  and  the  policy  in  this  respect 
may  be  according  to  law,  and  uniformly  the  same  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

Other  substitutes  are  sometimes  adopted,  which  are  vastly 
more  mischievous  in  their  effects  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
corporal  chastisements  that  are  inflicted.  Of  these,  are 
morose  and  repulsive  looks  and  treatment — habitual  petu- 
lance and  scolding,  continued  day  after  day — but  above  all, 
the  holding  up  before  the  school  pupils  as  objects  of  ridicule 
and  sarcasm — all  which  modes  of  discipline,  by  'frequent 
repetition,  defeat  their  own  purpose,  while  their  tendency 
is  to  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  character  and  tempers 
of  the  children,  with  a  corresponding  reaction  upon  the 
teachers  themselves. 

While  we  have  thus  attempted  to  vindicate  the  use  of 
corporal  punishments  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  we 
have  also  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  what  we  consider  a 
"  more  excellent  way  " — always  to  be  followed  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  that  it  will  secure  the  end  in  view. 

GYMNASTICS   AND   OTHER   OCCASIONAL 
EXERCISES. 

In  all  our  schools,  gymnastic  exercises,  mostly  in  their 
simple  forms,  are  habitually  practiced — in  some  more  than 
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in  Others.  Besides  being  promotive  of  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  culture  of  right  habits  •  i^  their  per- 
sonal movements  and  postures,  they  are  pleasant  and  useful 
interludes  to  the  daily  routine  of  .duty,  and  have  an  excel- 
lent influence  in  respect  to  the  discipline  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  school. 

In  the  Central  Street  Grammar  School  (Mr.  Foster's) 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  these  exercises  than  in 
schools  generally,  and  probably  than  in  any  other  in  the 
City.  The  result  has  been  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
their  performance  than  is  usually  found. 

Other  exercises  of  a  miscellaneous  and  general  character 
are  also  practiced — somewhat  analagous  to  gymnastics — 
which  are  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers  as  to  the  time  and  extent  of  their  use,  subject 
however  to  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Such  are 
the  varieties  of  object-teaching,  and  other  miscellaneous 
exercises  (engaging  simultaneously  the  attention  of  the 
whole  school)  relating  to  topics  that  usually  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  regular  course  of  studies  and  recitations,  and  in- 
cluding others  also  that  are  intimately  connected  with 
them. 

Among  the  important  measures  recently  adopted  in  the 
school  department,  perhaps  tlggp  are  none  more  full  of  in- 
terest, and  promise  for  good,  tnan  those  comprehended  in 

THE  NEW  PROVISION   FOR  TRUANTS,  Etc. 

The  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  depravity  in  our  City, 
has  awakened  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  consequences, 
and  led  to  energetic  efforts  to  check  this  growing  evil. 

The  new  arrangement  initiated  for  this  purpose  contem- 
plates, in  the  first  place,  the  reformation  of  truants,  and 
other  vicious,  idle  and  vagrant  children ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  bringing  back  to  a  better  attendance  pupils  ac- 
tually belonging  to  the  schools,  but  attending  very  irregu- 
larly, on  account  of  detention  by  their  parents  at  home  or 
otherwise.  For  the  former  class,  a  place  has  been  provided 
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by  the  City  Government  for  their  reception,  confinement 
and  instruction  (at  the  City  Aims-House),  under  a  kind  and 
efficient  female  teacher.  To  this  place  they  are  sentenced 
by  the  Police  Court  for  truancy  or  other  misdemeanors, 
where  they  are  kept  during  the  period  of  their  sentence,  or 
until  the  Court,  being  satisfied  of  their  reformation,  dis- 
charges them.    This  is  the  Truant  SchooL 

For  the  latter  class,  (irregular  pupils)  a  special  school  is 
assigned,  denominated  the  Ungraded  School  (kept  in  the 
State  street  school-house,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barrett 
with  an  assistant) — ^in  which  the  pupils  are  suitably  taught 
as  in  the  other  schools  ;  and  whenever  any  of  them  become 
uniformly  constant  in  their  attendance,  and  commendable  in 
their  behavior,  they  are  allowed  to  return  to  the  graded 
school  where  they  properly  belong ;  but  if  their  irr^ular 
attendance  degenerates  into  truancy,  &c.,  then  they  are  sent 
to  the  Truant  School  and  place  of  confinement  at  the  Alms- 
house. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  motives  of  hope 
and  fear  are  brought  to  bear  on  both  classes  of  children, 
and  in  connection  with  good  instructions  and  kind  treat- 
ment, cheering  indications  are  seen  in  most  cases  of  a  genu- 
ine reformation. 

But  outside  of  these  sch(M|b  the  new  arrangement  is  ex- 
erting a  most  salutary  influCTce,  in  promoting  a  more  regu- 
lar attendance  in  all  our  schools,  and  greatly  diminishing 
the  class  of  vagrant  children  in  our  streets. 

The  School  Committee  have  often  urged  the  adoption  of 
these  measures  in  their  annual  reports,  as  reaching  a  class 
of  children  for  whom  the  public  school  is  specially  designed 
to  benefit ;  but  it  is  only  during  the  present  year  that  the 
City  Government  on  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the 
Mayor,  have  made  the  necessary  provision  for  carrying  them 
folly  into  effect  The  Superintendent,  under  whose  special 
agency  the  arrangement  has  been  perfected  and  put  in  ope-* 
ration,  gives  in  his  report  a  more  detailed  account  of  its 
^wrkings  and  eficcts. 
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Under  the  Statute  of  1865,  chapter  208,  concerning  juve- 
nile offenders,  the  Truant  School,  with  the  consent  of  the 
City,  can  be  made  a  County  Institution  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners, to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  County, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  a  wider  extent  of  good ;  or  the 
Commissioners  may  establish  a  separate  institution  of  this 
kind.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  deliberate  consideration. 
Another  arrangement  that  is  in  contemplation  is  what  is 
termed 

A  HALF-TIME  SCHOOL. 

This  is  to  be  located,  if  established,  at  the  Indian  Or- 
chard Village  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  who  work 
in  the  mills.  By  a  provision  of  our  school  law  (General 
Laws,  Chap.  42,  Sec.  i,)  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifteen,  and  those  under  twelve,  cannot  legally  be  em- 
*  ployed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless  they  actual- 
ly attend  school  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  during  which 
they  are  so  employed,  viz :  the  former  class  eleven  weeks, 
and  the  latter  eighteen  of  each  year.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  half-time  system  as  a  substitute  for  this  provision, 
by  organizing  a  school  for  this  purpose,  consisting  entirely 
of  children  employed  in  the  factories,  one  set  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  to  attend  in  the  forenoon,  and  another  of  the 
same  number  in  the  afternoon,  in  this  way  alternating  each 
day.  By  this  arrangement  the  children  get  ■much  larger 
amount  of  instruction  during  the  year,  while  the  parents 
have  the  advantage  of  their  aid  in  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, which  they  usually  much  need.  The  children,  too,  will 
be  more  regular  at  school,  when  they  do  attend,  and  the 
other  schools  in  the  village  will  suffer  less  from  the  evil  of 
absenteeism  and  irregularity  of  attendance. 

Though  the  proposed  substitute  may  seem  not  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly carries  out  the  spirit  of  it,  and  goes  much  beyond  the 
letter.  And  though  probably  none  would  be  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  nominal  breach  of  the  law,  yet 
the  arrangement,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  in  practice,  should, 
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at  least  to  save  appearances,  be  sanctioned  and  recogfnizea 
by  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  in  England  and  other  countries,  with  valuable  re- 
sults to  all  concerned. 

If  the  school  is  established,  the  Manufacturing  Company 
propose  to  furnish  a  room  for  it,  and  others  will  contribute 
generously  for  its  support. 

THE  ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  which  is  held  during  the  winter  season  of 
each  year,  was  maintained  the  last  winter  with  its  usual  de- 
gree of  interest  and  success.  The  special  object  of  this 
school  is  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  persons 
above  the  legal  school-going  age,  who,  not  having  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  early  education,  are  desirous  now  of  sup- 
plying the  deficiency.  Children  therefore,  who  properly  be- 
long to  and  should  attend  the  day  school,  are  not  allowed  to 
become  members  of  this. 

The  school  has  opened  this  winter  with  a  goodly  number 
of  both  sexes  and  under  favorable  auspices.  It  is  kept  in 
the  State  street  school-house  every  evening  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  Saturday  nights.  Mr.  G.  B.  Maynard  has 
the  charge  of  it  as  Principal,  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Barrett  and 
Miss  Coats  as  Assistants. 

For  otheiJJletails  concerning  this*  school  we  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Superintendent 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
In  regard  to  the  matter  of  instruction,  we  believe  our 
schools  as  a  whole  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  most 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  usual 
branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  them,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  that  attests  the  general  faithfulness  and 
ability  of  the  teachers,  and  the  diligent  habits  of  the  pupils. 
Yet  there  are  some  points  of  importance  relating  to  the 
system  of  instruction  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  in 
our  schools,  to  which  we  wish  briefly  to  advert,  with  a  view 
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to  the  enquiry,  whether  some  improvement  may  not  be 
made  in  respect  to  them. 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  effort  always  made  to  explain  to 
children  the  reasons  of  what  they  learn — the  ^^  whys  and  the 
wherefores?*'  For  instance,  a  pupil  may  perform  on  his 
slate  or  on  the  blackboard,  day  after  day,  some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  following  implicitly  the  rule 
in  the  book,  and  yet  have  no  idea  of  the  reasons  of  what  he 
has  done — not  even  of  the  simple  process  of  subtraction — 
much  less  of  the  more  complicated  processes  in  fractions, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic.  In  grammar,  ge- 
ography and  history,  also,  the  same  practice  of  learning  by 
rote,  as  it  is  called,  too  often  occurs,  and  needs  to  be  cau- 
tiously guarded  against  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Is  the  habit  of  making  a  practical  application  of  what 
is  learned  to  the  business  of  life  so  constant  and  universal 
among  teachers  as  it  should  be — or,  in  other  words,  is  there 
always  sufficient  pains  taken  to  show'  clearly  to  the  pupil 
how  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring  at  school  can  be  made 
directly  available  to  him  in  daily  life — ^in  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  may  be  called  to  engage  ?  Illustrations  on  this 
point  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  teacher. 

3.  Do  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, geology,  natural  history,  &c.,  receive  as  much  attention 
as  their  importance  demands  1  A  fresh  interest  has  recently 
been  awakened  in  these  pursuits  by  a  revival  of  them  in 
the  High  School,  and  by  the  establishment  here  of  the  new 
Scientific  Association,  which  is  rendering  good  service  in 
this  behalf,  by  discussions,  lectures  and  exploring  excur- 
sions, and  promises  to  be  an  efficient  and  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  schools.     And  this  new  impulse,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 

■  the  means  of  introducing  more  generally  into  our  schools 
these  studies,  either  by  regularly .  organized  classes,  or  by 
miscellaneous  and  general  exercises.  Many  of  our  youth, 
who  are  educated  in  the  public  schools,  complete  their 
course  at  the  Grammar  School.  Is  it  not  desirable  that 
before  going  from  the  school  into  the  business  of  life,  they 
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should  learn  something  of  those  general  principles  of  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  &c.,  which  explain  the  common  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  mechanic  arts  ? 

4.  Would  it  not  also  be  an  advantage  of  much  impor- 
tance in  our  schools,  for  teachers  more  generally  and  fully  # 
to  instruct  their  pupils  on  subjects  relating  to  civil  polity — 
embracing  particularly  the  nature  of  our  governments.  Na- 
tional and  State — the  peculiar  organizations  of  each, — and 
their  several  departments,  and  mutual  relations?  In  our 
view,  it  is  important,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  that  these 
topics  should  be  made  the  subject  of  regular  study  and  reci- 
tation, especially  among  the  older  and  more  advanced  classes 
of  pupils  ;  but  when  this  is  not  feasible,  an  earnest  teacher 
will  contrive  to  find  occasions  when,  in  the  form  of  oral  lec- 
tures, and  general  miscellaneous  exercises  and  discussions, 
much  information  may  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  on  those 
subjects,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them. 

A  beginning  may  be  made  in  those  studies  at  a  very  early 
period  of  schoot  attendance ;  when,  in  a  familiar  way,  by 
simple  oral  exercises,  the  pupils  may  be  made  clearly  to  un- 
derstand all  about  the  divisions  of  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states  and  countries — their  appropriate  objects,  purposes, 
and  relations  to  each  other — the  various  institutions,  officers, 
&c.,  connected  with  them,  and  other  like  matters  of  interest 
suggested  by  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  pupil,  as  he  ad- 
vances from  grade  to  grade  in  his  education,  will  be  accu- 
mulating a  store  of  local  information  which  of  itself  will  be 
of  much  practical  value  to  him,  and  besides  will  be  likely  to 
inspire  him  with  a  desire  for  higher  attainments  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  direction.  And,  moreover,  such  occasional 
exercises,  like  object-teaching,  have  a  most  happy  influence 
in  giving  fresh  vigor  and  animation  to  the  pupils  in  the 
daily  and  regular  studies  and  duties  of  the  school.  In  con- 
trast with  this,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  ignorance 
is  sometimes  betrayed  by  scholars  on  these  simple  matters, 
merely  because  their  attention  has  not  been  specially  ^i^ 
%TO>>d  to  them. 
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Inasmuch  as,  under  a  republican  government,  the  primary 
object  of  education  at  the  public  school  should  be  to  make 
our  youth  intelligent  freemen,  qualified  in  every  respect  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose  than  the 
instructions  suggested  above. 

5.  In  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools, 
besides  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the 
intellect,  another  object  of  commanding  interest  and  impor- 
tance— as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth — is  the  formation  of  individual  charac- 
ter, comprising  all  those  virtues,  habits  and  principles  which 
will  make  the  pupils  worthy  and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Is  this  object  always  kept  in  view  in  the  school- 
room as  much  as  it  should  be }  Would  not  some  increase 
of  attention  and  effort  in  this  direction  be  an  improvement 
worth  attempting,  where  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  this 
respect  heretofore  1 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  made,  not  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  fault-finding  spirit,  but  as  hints  for  the  consider- 
ation of  teachers,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of 
some  value  to  them  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  tasks. 
We  have  adverted  only  to  a  few  prominent  points  relating 
to  the  modes  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  leaving  it  to 
intelligent  and  earnest  teachers  to  pursue  similar  inquiries 
concerning  other  points  of  importance  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  with  a  view  to  their  own  self-improvement,  and 
the  success  of  their  schools. 

And  now,  on  a  general  review  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, embracing  both  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
schools,  while  we  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  already  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  improved,  and  freely  admit 
that,  like  all  other  institutions  of  human  origin,  it  may  in 
the  progress  of  time  reveal  imperfections  and  deficiencies 
more  or  less  important,  yet  we  do  claim  that  it  is  making 
substantial  and  steady  improvement  from  year  to  year; 
and  that  even  now,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  compared  with 
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what  it  should  be,  and  what  we  hope  it  will  eventually  be- 
come, it  provides  such  facilities  and  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  and  youth,  especially  since  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  High  School  have  been  perfected  for 
giving  thorough  instruction  in  the  classical  and  scientific 
departments,  that  no  parent  need  send  his  children  abroad^  or 
to  a  private  school  at  hotne^  to  fit  them  for  entering  college, 
or  to  prepare  them  for  the  active  duties  and  business  of  life ; 
and  we  have  abundant  testimony  from  those  who  have  made 
trial  of  both,  of  the  superior  excellence  of  well-regulated 
and  well-instructed  public  schools,  as  a  general  rule,  to  in- 
stitutions of  a  private  character,  for  either  of  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

We  may,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  appeal  wifc  the  utmost 
confidence  to  our  fellow-citizens  for  their  continued  interest 
and  patronage  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools,  as  institu- 
tions of  the  highest  value  and  importance  to  the  moral  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  to  the  outward  prosperity  of  our  community. 

By  order  of  the  School  Committee, 

JOSIAH   HOOKER,   Chairman. 

Springfield,  Mass.,) 
December,  1866.     > 


Superintendent's  Report. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  your  vote  "  requesting  the  Superin- 
tendent to  make  a  report  to  you  upon  the  condition  of  the 
schools  with  such  suggestions  as  he  may  see  fit,  that  it  may 
be  published  with  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  as 
constituting  a  part  of  the  same,"  I  submit  the  following : 

As  this  report  will  constitute  a  part  of  the  report  of  your 
Board  to  the  people,  you  will  pardon  me  if  there  is  more 
fullness  of  detail  than  would  be  necessary  or  even  proper  in 
a  statement  simply  for  yourselves.  The  year  now  closing 
has  iri  some  respects  marked  a  new  epoch  in  our  schools. 
The  School  Committees  had  recommended,  for  some  years 
as  I  am  told,  the  erection  of  larger  school-houses  and  the 
bringing  together  under  the  general  control  of  one  teacher 
a  larger  number  of  pupils.  It  was  thought  this  would  give 
a  better  classification,,  greater  unity  of  action  and  more 
nearly  uniform  instruction.  It  was  intended  that  the  prin- 
cipals should  be  able  to  visit  the  different  rooms,  give  direc- 
tions and  render  aid  to  the  various  assistants ;  that  their 
spirit  should  be  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  building  and  give 
tone  and  character  to  the  entire  school.  This  general  plan, 
decided  upon  before  my  connection  with  the  schools,  has 
this  year  been  carried  out,  and  nearly  a  thousand  children 
now  receive  instruction  in  two  school  buildings. 
4 
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NEW  HOUSES,  OCCUPANCY,  Etc. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  the  Hooker  school-house  in 
North  Main  street  was  opened  to  pupils.  There  were  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  Grammar  school  from  Aubiim  street,  and 
the  Intermediate  schools  from  Auburn,  Charles  and  Emery 
streets.  Upon  the  succeeding  day  the  people  were  invited 
in  to  look  upon  the  happy  faces  of  the  children  and  receive 
their  first  dividend  upon  the  investment  With  some  little 
ceremony,  the  building  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  its  immediate  care  was  given  to  Mr.  Strat- 
ton,  the  Principal  of  the  school  More  than  three  hundred 
pupils  were  thus  brought  together,  distributed  in  seven 
rooms,  constituting  seven  schools  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  use  the  term  "  school,"  but  in  a 
very  important  sense  am  school  To  keep  up  the  idea  fA 
oneness,  all  the  pupils  are  brought  together  in  the  Hall  for 
devotional  exercises  Monday  morning,  and  for  rhetorical 
exercises  Friday  afternoon.  There  are  about  forty-five 
pupils  in  a  room,  in  charge  of  an  efficient  teacher,  and  the 
principal,  having  an  assistant  in  his  room,  can  at  any  time 
leave  his  class  and  be  in  any  part  of  the  building  where  his 
presence  is  required.  At  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term  the 
number  of  pupils  was  so  much  increased  that  another  nxMn 
was  filled,  and  but  a  single  vacant  room  now  remains. 
That  school  has  now  been  in  operati(m  a  year,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  tried — ^tried  I  admit  under  fiivoraMe 
circumstances,  with  a  teacher  long  and  favorably  known  in 
the  schools  of  Springfield  and  with  assistants,  many  of  whom 
have  had  much  experience.  I  have  no  wish  to  invite  com- 
parison of  this  school  with  the  other  Gnunmar  Schools  <rf 
the  City,  or  with  schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  cities,  but 
I  would  invite  comparison  of  the  new  system,  as  seen  in 
this  school,  with  the  old  system  of  past  years,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  those  who  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  school,  will  see  in  its  better  classification,  its  excdlent 
order,  and  in  its  unity  of  purpose,  much  to  commend 
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When  this  school  was  opened,  the  school  which  for  some 
years  had  been  provided  for  at  the  Poorhouse  was  removed 
to  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Auburn  street  building.  Two  of 
the  five  schools  in  Charles  street  were  taken  to  the  Hooker 
School,  and  by  a  process  of  subtraction,  peculiar  to  Spring- 
field, four  remained.  These  four  became  five  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  term,  and  though  in  August  the 
greater  part  of  another  school  was  transferred,  five  still  re- 
main, numbering  in  the  aggregate  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pupils.  The  improvement  in  these  schools  since  the 
numbers  have  been  reduced  to  some  reasonable  limit  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  makes  appreciable  the  loss  sus- 
tained from  the  over-crowded  school-room  before. 

In  Ward  II.,  also,  great  changes  have  been  mad^  The 
Elm  street  school-house  opened  its  doors  to  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year — the  last  of  August.  At  its 
dedication  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  and  Prof  Worthington  Hooker, 
M.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  were  present  from  abroad,  and  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  various  members  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, and  School  Committee  and  many  citizens.  There 
were  transferred  to  this  building  the  Court  Street  Grammar 
School  and  the  Intermediate  Schools  from  Bridge  and  State 
streets.  There  had  been  in  the  old  State  street  school-house 
about  350  pupils,  and  many  thought  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  occupying  that  building  longer,  but  while  some 
250  of  the  350  pupils  were  taken  away,  by  that  arithmetic 
peculiar  to  us  250  remain,  and  the  present  term  there  are 
260  pupils  in  the  State  street  school,  and  in  the  Bridge 
street  schools,  three  rooms,  125.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Elm  Street  School  one  room  was  left  unoccupied,  but  the 
increase  of  pupils  the  present  term  compelled  me  to  fill  it, 
and  there  are  now  less  than  ten  vacant  chairs  in  the  build- 
ing. The  whole  number  attending  that  school  now  is  630, 
and  there  is  not  only  no  school-house  in  the  City  unused  be- 
cause of  this  large  transfer,  but  no  school-room.  If  the 
School  Committee  that  recommended  and  urged  giving 
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greater  school  accommodations,  and  the  City  Government 
that  carried  forward  this  work  to  its  completion,  need  any 
vindication  it  can  certainly  be  found  in  the  fcict  just  stated. 
Where  were  these  children  accommodated  before  this  house 
was  built,  and  where  could  they  be  put  now  if  the  house 
were  destroyed?  are  questions  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  This  school  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tracy, 
who  for  two  years  had  been  Principal  of  the  Court  Street 
Grammar  School.'  To  take  those  600  pupils  coming  from 
seven  different  schools,  classify  and  arrange  them  as  would 
be  for  their  greatest  improvement,  and  control  them  as  is 
necessary  where  so  many  are  collected  together,  is  no  holi- 
day work.  Mr.  Tracy  carried  to  his  post  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  achieve  success,  to  perform  conscientiously  the  task 
assigned  him,  and  the  obstacles  met  with  have  not  been 
greater  than  were  anticipated,  nor  the  success  less  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  removal  of  the  Court  Street  Grammar  School  to 
Elm  street,  gave  the  long  waited  for  opportunity  for  fur- 
nishing increased  accommodations  for  the  High  School 
For  nearly  a  year  there  had  been  five  teachers  in  the  school 
with  only  four  rooms  where  recitations  could  be  heard. 
Teachers  had  met  their  classes,  sometimes  in  the  cellar, 
sometimes  in  the  Superintendent's  room  in  the  City  Hall, 
and  sometimes  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Hall,  but 
felt  in  all  these  places  either  that  they  were  poorly  accommo- 
dated themselves,  or  that  they  greatly  incommoded  others. 
But  now,  the  City  Government,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it 
was  poor  economy  to  expend  ji5,ooo  a  year  for  instruction,  and 
'  withhold  the  needed  facilities,  readily  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  re-arrangement  and  improvement  of  the  building. 
The  laboratory,  which  for  years  had  been  under  ground,  not 
because  its  worth  was  undervalued  or  its  benefits  unappre- 
ciated by  teachers  or  School  Committees,  but  because  there 
was  no  place  above  ground  for  it,  was  brought  upon  the 
first  floor,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Stebbins,  was  fitted  up  and  made  in  every  respect  a  model 
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laboratory  for  such  a  school.  It  is  not  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  or  cheiT\icals,  but  small  additions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  as  they  are  needed.  Connected  with  this  is  a 
well  appointed  lecture  room,  and  there  a  scientific  lecture 
is  given  by  the  principal  each  week  to  those  pupils  whose 
studies  would  make  the  lecture  valuable  to  them.  The  de- 
partment of  Philosophy  is  very  deficient  in  apparatus,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  the  coming  year  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriation for  that  department.  The  •recitation  rooms; 
above  and  below,  were  enlarged  to  give  more  room  and  bet- 
ter ventilation,  and  two  below,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
Grammar  School,  are  now  used  by  the  High  School,  afford- 
ing as  many  places  for  recitations  as  there  are  teachers. 
The  lecture  room  can  also  be  used  as  a  recitation  room, 
should  occasion  require.  The  chairs  in  the  High  School 
room  were  lower  by  three  inches  than  those  for  the  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  were  alto- 
gether too  low  for  the  class  of  pupils  who  occupied  them. 
The  desks  were  double,  thus  bringing  too  nearly  together 
those  who  might  better  be  separated.  The  low  chairs  have 
given  place  to  higher  ones,  and  double  desks  to  single 
ones,  without  reducing  the  number  of  sittings,  and  by  the 
application  of  paint  and  good  taste  the  school-room  has 
been  made  pleasant  and  attractive.  The  seats  in  the  Fall 
term  were  all  occupied  ;  the  present  term  seven  more  pupils 
could  find  places,  but  naturally  there  cannot  be  more  than 
forty  vacancies  by  next  June,  and  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  well  qualified  candidates  for 
those  places  at  that  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  the  Latin  preparatory 
class,  recommended  in  the  report  of  last  year,  was  formed, 
placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Miss  Hattie  N.  Rice, 
and  a  convenient  room  assigned  to  it  in  the  High  School 
building.  Miss  Rice  brought  with  her  the  reputation  of  an 
efficient,  successful  teacher,  and  we  have  proof  in  her  suc- 
cess here  that  that  reputation  was  well  earned.  As  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  this  class  has  been  misunderstood,  I 
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will,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  said  last 
year,  restate  them.  It  was  establishecU  solely  that  those 
boys  who  wish  to  make  thorough  preparation  for  college 
might  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  could  enter  the  High  School.  It  is  not,  as 
some  have  thought,  a  preparatory  school  for  the  High 
School  in  any  other  sense  than  the  Gramn)^r  Schools  are. 
They  are  the  natural  preparatory  schools,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  candidate*  shows  them  to  be  the  best.  Nor  is  it  a 
part  of  the  High  School,  though  the  present  year  in  the 
same  building  with  it.  Probably  within  two  years,  possibly 
next  year,  the  room  occupied  by  this  class  will  be  wanted 
for  strictly  High  School  purposes.  It  has  this  year,  just 
formed  and  numbering  but  few,  had  a  closer  connection 
with  the  High  School  than  was  originally,  or  is  at  present 
intended.  But  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  with  the  exception  that  Latin  takes  the 
place  of  English  grammar,  and  with  that  exception  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  to  the  High  School  will  be  the 
same.  Boys  who  have  reached  the  seventh  year  in  the  pre- 
scribed course,  and  who  wish  to  spend  five  years  upon  the 
Latin  preparatory  for  college,  may  upon  examination  be 
admitted  to  this  class,  but  if  they  give  up  the  study  of 
Latin  or  show  no  aptitude  for  it,  they  return  to  the  Gram- 
mar School.  As  the  class  is  not  full,  if  there  are  girls 
wishing  to  take  the  same  thorough  course  in  Latin,  for 
the  present  they  are  allowed  to  join  it.  While  occupy- 
ing a  part  of  the  High  School  building,  this  class  is 
placed  under  the  general  oversight  of  the  principal  of  the 
High  School,  as  the  Intermediate  Schools  in  the  Grammar 
School  buildings  are  in  charge  of  the  Grammar  School 
principals.  The  class  now  numbers  twenty-five,  and,  in- 
structed in  Latin  by  the  classical  assistant  in  the  High 
School,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  a  better  preparatttJii^^^ 
for  college  than  has  been  possible  by  the  shorter  course  ^^ ' 
heretofore. 
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TRUANCY,  ABSENTEEISM,  Etc. 
Especial  efforts  have  been  made  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
to  prevent  truancy  and  absenteeism,  and  also  to  bring  into 
the  schools,  and  so  under  better  influences,  a'  class  of  boys 
that  were  not  enrolled  upon  our  school  lists.  •Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  City  have  known  that  there  were  many 
of  this  last  class,  boys  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness 
and  crime ;  and  the  teachers  have  felt  that  irregular  attend- 
ance was  their  greatest  obstacle.  So  long  as  the  boys 
picked  up  by  the  Truant  Officers  could  say  with  truth  that 
there  was  not  room  for  them  in  the  schools,  and  with  a  look 
of  "injured  innocence"  assert  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
be  in  school,  and  so  long  as  there  was  no  penalty  for  truancy 
and  unnecessary  absence  save  what  the  teacher  could  im- 
pose, little  could  be  accomplished.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  plan  recommended  by  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  in  his  address  of  last  year  and  in  the  School  Com- 
mittee's Report.  That  plan  was  briefly  this :  that  the  teach- 
ers should  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent 
truancy  and  secure  constant  attendance  in  their  respective 
schools  ;  that  for  such  as  they  could  not  control,  and  such 
as  were  not  found  in  the  schools  at  all,  a  school  should  be 
established  and  placed  under  peculiar  regulations ;  that 
those  who  could  not  be  reclaimed  at  this  point  should  be 
brought  before  the  Police  Court,  and  be  sentenced  to  a  place 
of  confinement  and  instruction.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  no  room  for  this  peculiar  school,  but  by  the  transfer 
of  pupils  from  State  to  Elm  street,  a  room  in  the  State  street 
school-house  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  There  the 
Ungraded  school  was  established,  designed  for  those  who 
from  any  cause  could  not,  or  who  would  not  be  constant  in 
their  attendance  in  the  graded  schools.  This  school  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Barrett  who  had  added  to  the 
experience  of  many  years  as  a  teacher,  a  term  of  more  than 
three  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.    When  later  Mr, 
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Barrett  was  made  a  Truant  Officer  that  he  might  look  after 
those  who  were  absent  from  his  own  school,  and  those  who 
were  despaired  of  by  the  other  teachers,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  be  out  of  his  room  much  of  his 
time,  Miss  Electa  Miller  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  was  en- 
gaged as  an  assistant,  and  she  is  doing  a  very  important 
work  in  the  best  manner.  The  school  commenced  with 
three  pupils  but  the  number  was  soon  increased.  Several 
boys  who  were  not  in  any  of  the  schools  and  had  not  been 
for  several  terms,  voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  this  Un- 
graded school.  Those  who  best  knew  the  boys  had  little 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  school.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
the  boys  could  be  kept  there  unless  there  was  something 
beyond  that  they  should  stand  in  fear  of.  But  for  this  the 
City  Government  had  made  provision.  Under  their  direc- 
tion a  portion  of  the  house  at  the  Poor  Farm  had  been  fitted 
up  for  the  safe  keeping  and  convenience  of  those  who  might 
be  sent  there.  Rooms  for  eating,  sleeping  and  study,  re- 
mote from  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  been  prepared,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  several  were  sent  there  by  the  Judge  of  the 
Police  Court  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  from  time  to 
time  others  have  been  sent  till  the  present  number  is  fifteen. 
Fortunately  for  the  boys  and  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, a  lady,  Miss  Bascora,  was  found  for  a  matron,  whose 
long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  whose  warm,  loving  heart 
admirably  fitted  her  for  the  place.  Under  her  guiding  hand 
not  only  has  the  progress  in  study  been  great,  but  the  change 
for  the  better  in  every  respect  has  been  wonderful.  This  is 
so  apparent  that  all  who  have  visited  the  school,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  struck  with  it,  and  some  who  at  first  had 
their  misgivings  have  become  thorough  converts  and  are 
now  earnest  defenders  of  it.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  any  who  knew  those  boys  as  they  were  and  who  sees 
them  as  they  are  shall  have  a  different  feeling,  unless  it  be 
the  direct  descendants  of  those  who  when  they  saw  the  man 
whom  Jesus  had  healed,  "  sitting  clothed  and  in  his  right 
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mind,"  remembering  the  swine  choked  in  the  sea,  began  to 
pray  Jesus  "that  he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts." 
These  boys  and  those  of  like  character  occupied  much  of 
my  time  during  the  Fall,  but  the  work  seemed  so  important 
and  a  successful  issue  of  the  trial  so  desirable,  that  I  not 
only  felt  at  liberty  but  even  called  upon  to  devote  what  time 
seemed  necessary.  And  I  wish  in  this  connection  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  members 
of  the  City  Government,  to  the  Marshal  and  his  men,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  for  their  hearty  co-operation, 
a  co-operation  without  which  the  experiment  could  not  have 
been  tried,  or  if  tried,  must  have  proved  a  failure.  It  is 
very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  that  there  should  be 
some  manual  labor  for  them.  If  would  be  an  important 
part  of  their  education  and  help  pay  expenses,  and  if  it 
came  within  your  province,  gentlemen,  to  provide  it,  I  should 
strongly  recommend  it,  and  I  will  express  the  hope  that  those 
within  whose  province  it  does  come,  will,  if  possible,  make 
provision  for  it. 

The  Ungraded  School  is  doing  a  good  work  for  those 
children  whose  circumstances  seem  to  compel  irregular  at- 
tendance. Some  parents  seem  to  feel  that  they  must  have 
the  services  of  their  children  whenever  they  can  find  work. 
Some  find  employment  regularly  one  day  in  a  week.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  a  boy  out  of  school  one-fifth  of  the  time 
can  not  advance  with  his  class  with  profit  to  himself  or 
without  injury  to  others,  and  such  pupils  are  sent  to  this 
school,  not  as  a  disgrace  or  a  punishment,  but  because  we 
can  thus  meet  the  necessities  of  the  parent  and  still  do  * 
something  for  the  education  of  the  child.  Others  are  in- 
different as  to  the  attendance  of  their  children.  They  do 
not  rightly  appreciate  the  loss  the  child  sustains  by  his 
absence  or  the  injury  he  inflicts  upon  others.  When  the 
absences  of  such  a  pupil  are  frequent  he  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  the  Ungraded  School,  and  understands  that  unless 
he  can  be  more  constant  he  will  lose  his  place  in  the  graded 
schools. 

5 
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In  the  efforts  put»  forth  to  secure  constant  attendance 
some  have  felt  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  parents  -were 
not  sufficiently  regarded.  It  is  not,  I  believe  claimed  that 
the  custody  of  the  child  is  taken  from  the  parent,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  custody  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee ;  that  the  schools  are  of  the  nature  of  a  trust 
placed  in  their  hands  as  a  board  of  trust,  and  that  they  are 
under  obligation  to  take  that  course  which  seems  to  promise 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Our  laws  do  not 
compel  a  parent  to  educate  his  child  in  a  public  school,  but 
to  educate  him  somewhere.  The  State  puts  in  her  claim 
for  an  educated  citizen,  and  will  have  that  claim  allowed. 
The  parent  may  elect  between  an  education  acquired  at 
home,  at  a  private  schooh  or  a  public  school,  but  not  be- 
tween education  and  ignorance.  If  he  chooses  to  have  his 
child  educated  at  the  public  expense,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  offered  to  all,  he  is  under  obligation  so  to  do  that 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  Necessary 
absences  will  be  borne  with  longer  than  unnecessary  ones, 
just  as  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  will  bear  longer  with  the 
necessary  absences  of  a  clerk  or  an  operative  than  with  the 
unnecessary,  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  neces- 
sity cannot  save  from  unpleasant  results. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  people  have  any  just  idea  of  the 
amount  of  absence,  or  of  the  injury  it  inflicts.  No  arith- 
metic  can  show  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  but  from  the  re- 
turns made  me  by  the  teachers  I  can  state  the  aggregate 
amount  of  absences  in  the  Fall  term,  a  period  a  little  less 
than  one-third  of  the  year.  Those  absences  amount  to 
13,648  days — ^to  eSiVir  school  years  for  one  pupil,  or  to  more 
than  a  year  for  68  pupils.  And  this  is  the  absence  in  a 
favorable  term  for  attending  school,  and  when  especial 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  constant  attendance.  The 
schools  this  year  are  remarkably  full.  The  whole  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifleen  years,  as  re- 
turned to  the  Board  of  Assessors,  May  i,  1866,  was  3846, 
and  the  niunber  in  the  pubUc  schools  the  present  term  is 
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3345,  or  nearly  87  per  cent.  It  is  not*  always  easy  to  trace 
results  back  to  causes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  two  things 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  present  condition.  The  in- 
creased and  improved  school  accommodations  have  brought 
in  some  who  from  choice  or  necessity  were  in  private 
schools,  and  the  arrangements  for  truants  and  absentees 
many  from  the  streets.  The  invariable  testimony  of  the 
teachers  has  been  that  the  effect  of  the  Ungraded  School 
in  State  street,  and  the  Reform  School  at  the  Poor  Farm 
has  been  excellent  upon  their  schools. 

VARIOUS  MINOR  CHANGES. 

A  course  of  study,  embracing  a  period  of  twelve  years,  has 
also  been  adopted.  It  marks  out' the  studies  and  the  rate 
of  progress  from  the  time  the  child  enters  the  Primary 
school  until  he  graduates  from  the  High  school.  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  that  no  child  can  do  more  in  a  year  than  the 
work  laid  out  for  him,  nor  that  every  child  can  do  the  proposed 
work  in  the  assigned  time.  If  one  can  without  injury  do 
the  work  of  two  years  in  one,  he  can  be  promoted,  and  if 
another  requires  two  years  to  do  one  year's  work,  that  time 
must  be  taken — that  is,  promotion  grows  out  of  the  work 
done,  not  out  of  the  time  spent  in  doing  it.  The  present 
"course"  has  doubtless  its  imperfections,  and  these  will  be 
found  in  its  practical  working,  but  it  will  help  to  give  unity 
to  our  school  system,  and  if  the  pupil  can  advance  with  it, 
will  save  two  or  three  years  from  the  common  school 
studies.  As  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  only 
a  part  of  the  year,  it  has  not  been  practicable  or  possible 
even  to  make  a  perfect  gradation  under  it,  but  the  tendency 
is  in  that  direction.  It  will  be  found  near  the  close  of  the 
Report. 

Blanks  for  reports  from  the  teachers  once  a  month  have 
been  prepared,  which  will,  when  properly  filled  out,  give 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  stf||ools.  Blanks 
for  a  yearly  summary  have  also  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  teachers,  from  which,  when  filled,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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know  how  many  of  those  returned  by  the  Assessors  are  in 
our  schools  at  all>  and  to  what  extent  they  are  in,  in  what 
part  of  the  course  the  greatest  numbers  drop  out,  and  many 
statistics  of  value  to  the  people.  These  facts  cannot  be 
given  in  this  Report,  as  the  blanks  were  not  in  use  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  but  another  year  the 
information  can  be  given. 

To  secure  greater  uniformity,  to  introduce  more  system, 
and  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  writing,  a  teacher  of  Penman- 
ship has  been  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He 
has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  schools,  and  the  teachers 
have  been  expected  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  in  his  ab- 
sence take  charge  of  the  exercise,  and  very  commendable 
progress  has  been  made. 

The  school  year,  commencing  the  last  week  in  August, 
has  been  reduced  to  forty  weeks,  ending  the  first  of  July, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  vacation  of  eight  weeks.  As  we  have 
but  five  days  of  school  per  week,  can  not  the  hunting  and 
fishing  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  boys,  the  dress- 
fitting  and  sight-seeing  essential  to  the  girls,  be  brought 
into  the  Saturdays  ? 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  July  and  August  are  included  in 
vacation,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  children  be  kept  in 
school  till  the  end  of  the  year ;  that  Sabbath  school  excur- 
sions and  picnics,  that  fairs  and  festivals  tending  and  in- 
tended to  engross  the  attention  of  the  young,  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  brought  into  the  holidays  and  vacations  ? 

l{  to  any  the  work  done  and  the  work  attempted  the  past 
year  seems  little,  an  experience  of  a  few  weeks  along  with 
the  thousand  nameless  things  which  demand  attention  would 
correct  the  notion  ;  but  if  to  any  the  amount  done  seems  so 
great  that  there  is  little  left  to  be  done  in  the  year  to  come, 
the  latter  mistake  is  greater  than  the  former. 

MORE  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
In  the  group  of  schools  about  the  East  Union  Street 
Grammar  School  there  are  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
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pupils,  and  in  the  two  school-houses  only  seven  rooms.  In 
the  First  Primary,  th^e  are  sixty-three  chairs  and  ninety 
pupils.  An  assistants  employed  in  this  school,  and  the 
clothes-room  is  used  for  recitations.  This  room  is  seventeen 
feet  long  and  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  in  this  room  in 
addition  to  the  outer  garments  of  forty  or  fifty  girls,  the 
teacher,  a  stove  and  the  class  must  find  a  place.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  when  those  garments 
are  dripping  with  rain  and  the  stove  has  a  goofl  fire  in  it, 
for  in  those  circumstances  I  never  presume  to  add  one  to 
the  number,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  fortunate  that  the 
room  has  a  door  at  each  end,  so  that  the  children  having 
once  entered  the  room  can  pass  through  it,  for  there  is  hardly 
"room  to  turn  'round."  Other  rooms  in  the  Oak  street 
building  are  greatly  crowded.  The  Grammar  school-room 
on  Union  street  is  pleasant,  well  lighted,  well  furnished,  but 
the  recitation  rooms  are  execrable.  Only  about  nine  feet 
eight  inches  by  fifteen  feet,  the  stove  occupies  the  center  of 
the  room,  the  teacher  one  end,  the  classes  numbering  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  pupils  the  remaining  portions,  and  when  any 
one  sits  in  those  rooms  during  a  recitation  he  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  death  of  one  and  the  breaking  down 
of  another  of  the  teachers  who  were  there  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  is  only  as  we  have  been  able  to  rent  the  old  John 
Hancock  banking  room,  that  any  tolerable  accommodations 
have  been  found  for  the  children  of  that  section.  There  are 
now  wanted  twelve  school-rooms,  and  if  an  increase  of  room 
should  bring  to  light  more  pupils  as  it  has  in  Wards  I.  and 
II.,  more  would  be  filled.  In  this  condition  of  things  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  house  which  but  for  circumstances 
seemingly  beyond  the  control  of  the  City  Government, 
would  have  been  built  this  year)  will  be  built  at  the  earliest 
possible  day. 

At  Indian  Orchard  also  the  call  for  more  room  is  press- 
ing. There  are  over  three  hundred  and  thirty  persons  of 
school  age  and  two  school-rooms,  each  designed  for  about 
fifty  pupils.     When  a  store  which  had  been  obtained  at  ex- 
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orbitant  rent  and  used  a  year  or  two  for  a  school-room  could 
no  longer  be  had  at  any  price,  addi^nal  seats  were  placed 
in  those  rooms  so  that  one  hundre™and  fifty  pupils  coidd 
be  seated,  but  there  was  no  place  where;  in  cold  weather  an 
assistant  could  hear  recitations,  and  last  fall  a  basement 
room  in  the  Library  Building  just  erected  by  the  Indian 
Orchard  Mills  Company,  was  opened  for  a  school.  The 
room  is  unsuitable,  possibly  unsafe,  but  there  is  no  other 
place,  and  "sixty  pupils  are  registered  in  that  room.  To  say 
that  there  is  need  of  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  all 
who  would  attend  school  is  to  utter  a  truism.  They  need 
one  school  of  a  grade  as  high  as  the  highest  in  our  gram- 
mar schools,  and  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Grammar 
School  to  the  Putt's  Bridge  and  Five  Mile  Pond  sections. 

In  Ward  VII.,  also,  there  is  a  demand  for  more  room.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  Summer  term  the  Primary  School  on 
Central  street  vfas  full  to  overflowing.  As  there  was  no 
other  room  available,  permission  was  obtained  to  open  a 
temporary  school  in  Asbury  Chapel.  Each  term  since,  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  children  in  the  Cen- 
tral street  house,  but  that  is  simply  impossible,  and  what 
was  at  first  only  a  temporary  arrangement  seems  likely  to 
become  permanent.  There  are  now  in  that  school  forty-six 
pupils,  but  the  building  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  a  school, 
especially  in  the  Winter.  The  children  suffer  and  must 
suffer,  but  I  see  no  possible  help  for  it  at  present.  If  a 
Primary  school-house  containing  at  least  two  rooms  for  fifty 
pupils  each,  can  be  built  the  coming  year  at  some  distance 
east  of  the  Central  street  School,  it  will  meet  the  present 
want,  and  accord  with  the  general  plan  of  grouping  the 
schools.  Until  that  is  done  I  think  the  people  of  that  Ward 
may  feel  that  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Upon  the  lot  purchased  for  a  school-house  on  East  Wor- 
thington  street  before  my  acquaintance  with  the  schools,  as 
yet  we  have  none  built.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  from 
any  personal  investigation  how  many  children  there  are  in 
that  immediate  neighborhood  now  in  private  schools  who 
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would  be  in  the  public  schools  if  there  was  a  house  upon 
that  lot,  but  some  faqts  and  figures  have,  I  believe,  been 
laid  before  the  Common  Council  showing  a  large  number. 
The  only  accommodations  for  the  primary  scholars  of  that 
locality  are  on  School  street  and  West  Bridge  street.  The 
distance  to  either  is  great,  and  to  reach  one  the- child  must 
cross  State  street,  to  reach  the  other  Main  street,  and  any 
one  who,  when  the  sleighing  is  good,  will  stand  for  a  short 
time  upon  Main  street,  will  understand  how  unsafe  is  that 
crossing  for  the  little  ones.  But  we  need  a  house  upon  tjiat 
lot,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  in  that  vicinity,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  West  Union  street  school,  and  as  that  is 
quite  in  another  part  of  the  City,  the  argument  may  seem 
literally  "  far-fetched." 

School  street  and  West  Union  street  schools  are  each 
double  schools,  and  the  assistants  hear  their  recitations  in 
the  entries,  and  have  for  I  know  not  how  many  years.  At 
West  Union  there  are  regularly  more  pupils  than  chairs, 
and  a  class  would  have  been  removed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  term  if  there  had  been  any  place  for  them. 

In  a  house  upon  East  Worthington  street  a  portion  of 
those  now  at  School  street  would  find  a  place,  and  the 
latter  might  possibly  become  a  single  school — a  thing  to 
be  desired.  Those  living  upon  East  Worthington  and 
East  Bridge  streets  would  also  find  a  place  there,  and  leave 
some  spare  room  at  West  Bridge  street,  then  a  part  of  those 
now  attending  at  State  street  could  be  sent  to  Bridge  street, 
and  some  from  West  Union  to  State.  There  is  now  no 
spare  school-room  in  Ward  II.  and  Ward  III.  From  three 
of  the  primary  schools  in  those  Wards  there  ought  to  be 
proihoted  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  enough  to  fill 
one  room  in  the  Elm  street  building.  But  those  rooms  are 
already  full.  Where  then  can  these  be  placed.?  Will 
enough  drop  out  of  the  various  rooms  at  Elm  street  to 
make  room  for  them  }  That  is  possible  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  probable.  Where  then  can  the  one  hundred  children, 
more  or  less,  who  will  become  five  years  old  next  Spring 
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find  a  place  ?  We  certainly  must  expect  large  numbers  to 
enter  upon  their  school  life  next  Summer  term,  and  it  wiB 
be  difficult  to  find  places  for  them  till  some  more  provision 
is  made. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  for  the  Winter  in  the  State  street 
school-house,  as  the  Town  Hall  where  it  had  been  held  for 
several  Winters  was  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  B.  Maynard,  who  has  taught  in  the  City  for 
the  last  two  Winters  and  was  assistant  in  the  Evening 
School  two  years  ago.  He  has  two  assistants,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  and  the  school  is  doing 
well.  It  was  intended  to  exclude  those  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  who  ought  to  be  in  the  day  school,  but  many  such 
presented  themselves,  and  when  referred  to  me  told  pitiful 
stories  of  orphanage  and  poverty.  Some  girls  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  out  to  service  in  families  ;  some 
worked  in  shops  and  factories  ;  and  all  claimed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  attend  the  day  school  At  my  request  one  of 
the  truant  officers  followed  up  these  cases  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  found  that  in  most  instances  the  statements  were 
too  true.  The  point  was  yielded,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
join  the  school.  But  poverty  keeps  those  children  from  our 
schools !  Does  the  law  of  Massachusetts  intend  that  any 
child  shall,  because  of  his  poverty  be  deprived  of  a  fair 
common  school  education?  On  the  contrary  does  it  not 
intend  that  in  spite  of  such  poverty  he  shall  have  such  an 
education  ?  True,  poverty  may  exempt  the  parent  from  the 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  keeping  his  child  from  school,  but 
does  it  exempt  the  City  from  blame }  Indeed  does  not  the 
City's  obligation  to  render  help  begin  at  the  very  pK>int 
where  poverty  removes  from  the  parent  the  liability  to  fine  ? 
Admitting  that  high  taxes  are  the  greatest  possible  moral 
evil,  will  the  tax  on  ignorance  and  crime  five  years  hence  be 
lighter  and  more  easily  borne  than  the  tax  on  poverty  now  ? 
If  because  a  child  after  a  hard  day's  work  can  spend  two 
hours  in  an  evening  school,  the  cupidity  of  the  parent  shall 
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put  him  to  such  service,  or  if  when  poverty  renders  that 
labor  necessary  the  public  conscience  is  satisfied  with  the 
meager  advantages  there  enjoyed,  if  in  a  word,  the  evening 
school  is  made  the  excuse  for  keeping  out  from  the  day 
schools  those  who  ought  to  be  in  them,  then  we  may  at 
least  say  it  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 

THE  SCHOOLS  IN  GENERAL. 
I  have  spoken  of  individual  schools  only,  so  far  as  there 
has  been  something  peculiar  to  them  the  past  year.  I  have 
no  wish  to  institute  comparisons  of  one  school  with  another, 
but  rather  to  incite  all  to  the  highest  possible  excellence. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  better  known  by  yourselves  and 
the  community  than  by  me,  but  better  appreciated  by  you, 
I  trust,  only  as  they  are  better  known.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  compelled  to  procure  teachers  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  obtain  those  of  experience  or  those  who  have  had  especial 
training  for  their  work,  and  the  increase  of  salaries  last 
Summer  has  helped  me  much  in  this  respect.  I  have  done 
this  not  with  the  idea  that  any  amount  of  professional  train- 
ing will  necessarily  make  a  teacher,  but  that  one  who  with- 
out such  training  would  be  a  good  teacher,  with  it  will  be 
better.  I  think  it  due  to  our  teachers  and  to  truth  to  say 
that  the  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  that  in  their  labors 
they  have  been  constant,  faithful,  conscientious,  that  their 
modes  of  teaching  are  improving;  that  less  reliance  is 
placed  upon  words,  upon  the  particular  form  in  the  book, 
upon  the  direct  question  and  answer,  and  that  more  clear- 
ness and  definiteness  and  certainty  of  an  idea  are  sought 
and  obtained.  More  general  questions  are  asked  and  more 
general  information  gained.  In  school  stimulants  and  mo- 
tives I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement.  Rank  in 
class  is  giving  place  to  absolute  scholarship.  The  pupil  is 
led  to  compare  himself  less  with  another  standing  beside 
him,  and  more  himself  as  he  is  with  himself  as  he  ought  to 
be.  The  schools  invite  the  people  to  visit  them  that  their 
practical  working  may  be  seen,  that  their  excellences  and 
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defects  may  be  known ;  that  they  may  proiit  by  suggestions ; 
that  they  may  receive  friendly  criticism.  Such  criticism 
they  invite,  not  at  all  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  above 
and  beyond  criticism,  but  for  their  own  improvement  They 
will  submit  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  never  visit  them 
and  consequently  know  but  little  of  them,  even  though  the 
tone  of  the  criticism  does  sometimes  seem  to  indicate  such 
positive  assurance  in  matters  upon  which  there  may  at  least 
be  two  opinions,  as  would  imply  intuitive  knowledge  or  di- 
rect revelation.  They  stretch  out  their  hands  to  the  people 
for  their  sympathy,  for  a  place  in  their  affections,  assured 
that  when  their  wants  are  fully  known  and  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  best  interests  of  a  community  appre- 
ciated, they  shall  not  make  their  appeal  in  vain. 

EXPENSES. 
There  has  been  paid  out  : 

For  salaries  of  teachers,     ......    $36,573  90 

Forfiielf  .--.--,  5,054  i2 

('About  $2,000  of  which  should  have  been  rendered  for  the  year 
1865.) 
For  repairs,  ordinary,      ...  .  $  1,806  98 

For  repairs,  extra  and  permanent,        -  -  •        3,921  92 — ^5,728  90 

Care  of  school-houses,  books  for  the  poor,  books  of  reference, 

maps,  globes,  supplies  for  school-rooms  and  salary  of  Supt      $6,914  26 

Total, $54,271  18 

This  amount  is  large  as  compared  with  that  for  1864.    In 

that  year  there  were  paid : 

« 

For  teachers'  salaries,        ......     $23,287  73 

For  fuel,  care,  books,  &c.,        .....  12,316  11 

Total, $35,603  84 

Within  these  two  years  the  salaries  have  been  increased 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Then,  nine  teachers  received  each  less 
than  ;$225  ;  thirty-one  from  ;$22S  to  ;$27S  each ;  twenty 
from  ;$3oo  to  Jt40o  each ;  two  assistants  in  the  High  School, 
*4So  each ;  the  Principal  of  the  Charles  Street  School,  ^900 ; 
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the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  ;p  1,200 each;  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  ^1,700.  Now,  none  are  paid 
less  than  ^300 ;  nine  are  paid  less  than  ^400  each ;  fifty- 
six  are  paid  ^400  each ;  eleven  from  ^450  to  1(550  each; 
the  teacher  of  penmanship,  ^800 ;  the  teacher  of  music, 
$1,100;  the  Principal  of  the  Ungraded  School,  1(900;  the 
Principals  of  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  Classical  Assistant 
in  the  High  School,  $i,Soo  each ;  and  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  ^2,000. 

Besides  the  increase  of  salaries,  the  number  of  teachers 
has  been  increased  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Two  years 
ago  the  number  was  sixty-eight,  now  it  is  eighty-five. 
These  two  causes  have  increased  the  expenses,  but  not  to 
the  full  extent  that  the  rates  would  indicate,  for  they  have 
not  operated  for  the  whole  year. 

But  while  this  increase  has  been  great  in  the  aggregate, 
the  cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  has  increased  but  little. 
From  the  best  data  I  have,  the  average  cost  of  tuition  to  a 
pupil  for  the  year  1864  was  about  1(14.00,  in  1866  a  little 
less  than  $16.00,  an  increase  of  about  fourteen  per  cent. 
Tfiis  does  not  of  course  include  the  cost  of  school  buildings. 
Take  the  cost  per  scholar  the  year  now  closing  1(15.80, 
multiply  it  by  twelve,  the  number  of  years  in  our  course, 
and  we  have  ^189.69,  the  entire  cost  of  instruction  of  a 
child  in  our  public  schools  for  twelve  years.  This,  as  any 
one  who  has  had  the  experience  can  testify,  is  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  sending  a  child  abroad  to 
school  for  a  single  year. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committee  for  their  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  the  teachers  for  their  friendly  co-operation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  HUBBARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Springfield,  December,  31, 1866. 


Scliool  Calendar, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1867. 


The  school  year  consist3  of  forty  weeks,  divided  into 
three  teims,  and  begins  the  last  week  in  August 

The  Winter  term  of  1866-7  will  close  March  22,  1867. 

The  Spring  term  will  be^^  April  9,  1867,  and  dose 
June  26,  1867. 

The  new  school  year  will  b^in  with  the  Fall  term,  Au- 
gust 27,  and  close  the  Friday  before  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving, 

The  Winter  term  of  1867--8  will  b^n  the  Tuesday  after 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  and  close  in  March,  1868. 

The  school  day  consists  of  two  sessions  of  three  hours 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  of  the  Winter 
term,  when  two  and  a  half  hours  will  constitute  the  after- 
noon session. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Graduation  of  the  senior  rlaigjc,  and  the  admission  of  a 
new  class,  at  the  close  of  the  Sunmier  term. 

HOLIDAYS. 
Christmas.  Washington's  Birth-day,  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  da\-s  appointed  by  State  or  National  authority. 

ADULT  E\TXIXG  SCHOOL^ 
Bepns  with  the  Winter  term  of  the  day  sduxds,  and 
ctmtinues  from  Mndve  to  sixteen  we^s. 


Course  of  Study. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Sargent's  Primer  thoroughly  read.  Questions  upon 
reading  lessons.  The  words  in  columns,  also  in  reading 
lessons  to  be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Give  particu- 
lar attention  to  enunciation,  correct  bad  habits,  and  insist 
upon  the  use  of  good  English.  Use  tablets  or  charts.  Use 
the  Boston  Primary  School  slate.  No.  i,  and  blackboard  for 
printing  small  letters,  capitals  and  short  words.  Develop 
the  idea  of  numbers,  and,  using  real  objects,  as  marbles, 
beans  or  the  numeral  frame,  count  by  ones  and  twos  to  one 
hundred.  Punctuation  marks  and  their  use  partly.  Object 
lessons  on  color,  form  and  size  with  illustrations  from  real 
objects.  Verses  and  maxims  repeated.  Singing  for  five 
minutes,  also  physical  exercises  for  the  same  time  twice 
each  session.  Lessons  for  oral  instruction  drawn  from 
"  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Common  Things." 

.  SECOND  YEAR. 
Sargent's  First  Reader,  thoroughly  read.  Pupils  to 
be  questioned  about  reading  lesson,  and  to  be  encouraged 
to  ask  questions  about  it.  The  words  in  columns,  also  in 
the  lesson  to  be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Syllabica- 
tion. Names  and  uses  of  punctuation  marks.  Printing 
and  drawing  on  slate  No.  i,  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Writing 
the  Arabic  figures  and  script  letters  with  slate  No.  2,  com- 
menced. Oral  lessons  in  Geography  with  the  use  of  the 
globe.  Map  drawing  commenced.  Abbreviations  com- 
menced.    Addition  and  subtraction  of  small  numbers,  with 
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practical  examples.    Verses,  maxims,  singing,  physical  ex- 
ercises and  object  lessons  as  first  year. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Sargent's  Second  Reader.  Sargent's  Speller  to 
**  Class  6."  Words  from  reading  lessons  to  be  spelled  by 
letters  and  sounds.  Reading  lessons  and  the  meaning  of 
words  to  be  talked  about  Words  defined.  Abbreviations 
completed.  Addition  and'  Multiplication  tables  learned. 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication^  Division  and  Frac- 
tions by  oral  lessons  with  practical  examples.  Intellectnal 
Arithmetic  commenced.  General  Geography  taught  by 
the  use  of  the  globe,  and  the  Geography  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  use  of  the  map.  Map  drawing,  writing  and  drawing 
on  slate  No.  2.  Counting  forwards  to  one  hundred,  and 
backwards  to  one.  Notation  to  i,ooa  Verses,  maxims 
physical  exercises,  singing,  oral  instruction  and  object  les- 
sons as  previous  years. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Third  Reader.  Words  from  reading  lessons*  spelled 
and  defined.  Reading  lessons  discussed.  Speller  (oral 
spelling)  to  "  Class  8."  Particular  attention  to  enunciation. 
Writing.  Primary  Geography  commenced.  Drawing  and 
Intellectual  Arithmetic  continued.  Frequent  drill  in  add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying  and  dividing,  to  secure  fiidlity 
and  accuracy,  using  Walton's  tables,  slates  and  blackboards. 
The  principles  of  music  and  singing  taughL  Gymnastics 
for  a  few  minutes  each  session.  Oral  instruction  in  Physi- 
cal Geography.  Object  lessons,  and  lessons  on  Morals  and 
Manners  through  the  year.  Geography  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  articles  of  commerce.  Map  drawing.  Writing 
simple  sentences,  narrations,  &c.,  to  be  continued  to  seventh 
year. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Intermediate  Re.ader.  Words  from  reading  lessons 
spelled  and  defined.    Speller  to  "  Class  Eleven."    Particular 
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attention  given  to  incorrect  expressions  and  wrong  pronun- 
ciation. Primary  Geography  and  Intellectual  Arithmetic 
completed.  Advanced  Geography  commenced.  Map  draw- 
ing. Written  Arithmetic  to  fractions.  Writing  and  Draw- 
ing continued.  Drill  with  Walton's  tables,  Music  and  Gym- 
nastics as  fourth  year.  General  questions  asked  and  inves- 
tigations encouraged.  Morals  and  Manners^  Oral  instruc- 
tion on  plants,  using  *'  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  part 
first,  and  other  kindred  works  for  reference,  also  real 
objects. 

SIXTH   YEAR. 

Intermediate  Reader,  with  discussion  of  words  and 
phrases,  spelling  and  defining,  as  fifth  year.  Spelling  to 
"  Class  14."  Spelling  (vocal  and  by  writing).  Geography 
and  Map  drawing.  Written  Arithmetic  to  percentage  with 
analysis  of  problems  as  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  Gymnastics, 
Writing,  Music  and  drill  with  Walton's  tables.  Morals  and 
Manners  as  fifth  year.  Oral  instruction  and  object  lessons 
upon  subjects  drawn  from  Natural  History.  Book  of  refer- 
ence. The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Natural  History,  Zo- 
ology, &c. 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 


ENGLISH  COURSE. 

[FaU  Term.) 
Arithmetic,  with  analysis  as  sixth  year. 
Geography. 
English  Grammar,  by  oral  instruction. 

(Wittier  Term,) 
Arithmetic 

Geography,  completed. 
English  Grammar. 

{Summer  Term,) 

Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 

English  Grammar.  I 

Declamation  during  the  year.  | 


PREP.  DEPT  IN  LATIN. 
{Fall  Term,) 

Arithmetic  as  in  English  Course. 

Geography. 

Latin  Grammar  or  Lessons. 

{mnter  Term.) 

Arithmetic 

Geography,  completed. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  or  Les- 
sons. 

{Summer  Term,) 

Arithmetic 

History  of  United  States. 

Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  or  Les- 
sons. 


Reading  (Fourth  Reader),  Composition,  Writing,  Music,  Spelling,  Gymnas- 
tics, Drill  with  Walton's  Tables,  Morals  and  Manners,  and  oral  instruction  and 
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object  lessons  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistiy 
through  the  year.  Books  of  reference :  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Sdence 
of  Common  Things. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

ENGLISH  COURSE.  LATIN  PREPARATORY. 


{Fall  Term,) 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 
English  Granunar. 

{WifUer  Term.) 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 
English  Grammar. 
Book-keeping. 

{Summer  Term,) 
Arithmetic 

History  of  United  States. 
English  Granunar. 
Geography  reviewed. 
Book-keeping. 


Fall  Term. 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 
Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 

{IVifUer  Term.) 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 
Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Viri  Romae. 

{Summer  Term.) 
Arithmetic. 

History  of  United  States. 
Latin  Granunar  and  Viri  Romae. 
Writing  Latin  during  the  year. 


Reading  (Fourth  Reader),  Speller,  Declamation,  Composition,  Writing, 
Music,  Gymnastics,  Drill  with  Walton's  Tables,  Morals  and  Manners,  and  oral 
instruction  with  object  lessons  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Physiology  and  As- 
tronomy, through  the  year. 

Reference,  First  Book  in  Physiology,  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  &c,  &c 

NINTH   YEAR. 


ENGLISH  COURSE. 
{Fall  Term,) 
Arithmetic  reviewed. 
Physical  Geography. 
English  Grammar. 


{IVinier  Term.) 
Algebra  commenced. 
Physical  Geography  completed. 
English  Grammar. 


{Sumwter  Term.) 
Algebra  continued. 
Natural  Philosophy  commenced. 
History  of  England  commenced. 
Spelling  through  the  year. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
{Fall  Term.) 
Arithmetic  reviewed. 
Latin  Grammar,  Nepos  or  Caesar 

commenced. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Rom.  History  and  Anc.  Geography. 

{Winter  Term.) 
Algebra  commenced. 
Latin  Grammar,  Nepos  or  Caesar 

completed. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Rom.  History  and  Anc  Geography. 

{Summer  Term.) 
Algebra  continued. 
Latin  Grammar,  Cicero's  Orations. 
Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons. 
Rom.  History  and  Anc  Geography. 
Written  Translations  during  the  year. 


Reading.  Declamation  and  Composition  every  week  during  the  year. 
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TENTH  YEAR. 

ENGLISH  COURSE.  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


{Fall  Term,) 

Algebra  completed. 
Geometry  commenced. 
Natural  Philosophy  completed. 
History  of  England  completed 


{WifUer  Term,) 

Geometry  continued. 
Chemistry  commenced. 
Rhetoric  conunenced. 


{SummerTerm,) 

Geometry  completed. 

Chemistry  completed. 

Rhetoric  completed. 

English  Classics. 

Spelling  and  Defining  during  the  year. 


{Fall  Term,) 
Algebra  comp'd,  Geometry  com'ced. 
Latin  Granunar,  Cicero's  Orations. 
Greek  Granunar,  Anabasis. 
Grecian  and  Roman  History,  An- 
cient Geography. 

{Winter  Term,) 
Geometry  continued. 
Latin  Granunar,  Cicero's  Orations. 
Greek  Grammar,  Anabasis. 
Grecian  and  Roman  History. 

{Summer  Term,) 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Latin  Prosody,  Virgil  (yEneid). 
Greek  Grammar,  Anabasis. 
Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition 
during  the  year. 


Reading,  Declamation  and  Composition  during  the  year. 


ELEVENTH  YEAR. 

ENGLISH  COURSE.  CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


{Fall  Term,) 

Trigonometry  commenced. 
Geology  commenced. 
Physiology. 
Book-keeping. 
English  Classics. 
French. 

{Winter  Term.) 
Trigonometry  completed. 
Geology  completed. 
Science  of  Government 
Mental  Philosophy  commenced. 
English  Classics. 
French. 


{Fall  Term,) 
Latin  Prosody,  Virgil  (^Eneid). 
Greek  Grammar,  Anabasis. 
English  Grammar. 
Grecian  and  Roman  History. 


{Winter  Term,) 
Virgil  (Bucolics  and  Georgics). 
Homer's  Iliad. 
Mathematics  reviewed. 
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ENGLISH  COURSE. 
{Summer  Term,) 
Surveying  commenced. 
Mental  Philosophy  completed. 
Botany. 
Zoology. 
English  Classics. 
French. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
{Summer  Term.) 
Viigil  (Georgics)  finished. 
Reviews. 

Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Compositio 
during  the  year. 


Reading,  Declamation  and  English  Compo8itk»  daring  the  year. 


TWELFTH  YEAR. 


ENGLISH   COURSE. 


{FaU  Term.) 
Surveying  completed. 
Moral  Science  commenced. 
Astronomy. 
French. 
Arithmetic  reviewed. 


{Wtnier  Term.) 
Algebra  reviewed. 
Moral  Science  completed. 
Political  Economy. 
French. 

{Summer  Term.) 
Geometry  reviewed. 
Political  Economy  completed. 
Reviews. 


Reading,  Composition  and  Declamation  during  the  year. 


♦•♦ 


The  Table  on  the  following  page  gives  the  names,  salaries 
and  location  of  the  several  teachers,  also  the  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  several  schools,  in  December,  1866. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  City,  between  the 
-ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  as  returned  by  the  Assessors,  May  i, 
1866,  was  3,846;  May  i,  1865,  3,713;  increase,  133. 


XJ>lBXjS. 

1 

LOCATION  AND  GRADE. 

TEACHEBS. 

SalariM. 

NaPnpll* 

High  School,  Court  Street, 

M.  C.  Stebbins, 

$2,000 

112     1 

0.  M.  Fernald, 

1,500 

1 

Margaret  Bliss, 
LaT&ia  B.  Hastings, 

650 
550 

1 

Latin  Preparatory  School, 
Hooker  School,  North  Main  street, 

Caroline  Burt, 
Hattie  N.  Rice, 
J.  Dwiffht  Stratton, 
Mary  C  Kinsley, 

550 

560 

1,600 

26 
854 

460 

Elizabeth  P.  Bigelow, 

400 

Mary  C.  Hitchcock, 
E.  M.  Smith, 

400 
400 

M.  H.  Jamieson, 

400 

Ellen  J.  Childs, 

400 

Louisa  T.  Fitts, 

400 

Ellen  T.  BarUett, 

400 

North  Street  School, 

Lora  A.  Bascom, 

400 

19 

Aabum  Street  School, 

Amanda  Ellis, 
Jennie  M.  Gilbert, 

400 

58 

Charles  Street  School, 

500 

246 

Ella  B.  Smith, 

400 

Sarah  M.  Bliss. 
Emma  T.P.Allen, 

400 

400 

Ellen  T.  SuUivan, 

400 

Emery  street  School, 

DoUie  A.  Clark, 

400 

61 

H.  Annette  NeweU, 

400 

62 

Elm  Street  School, 

M.  M.  Tracy, 
MeliaNewhall, 

1,500 

680 

'450 

Lucy  T.  Clark, 
Hattie  A.  Judd, 

400 

400 

Carrie  E.  Crane, 

400 

Helen  M.  Bsgg, 

400 

Carrie  S.  Leonard, 

400 

Frostine  Brown, 

400 

A.  E.  Colton, 

400 

Clara  J.  Loomis, 

400 

Orace  Aitcheson, 

400 

Fannie  P.  Hatch, 

400 

Ellen  P.  Wells, 

400 

H.  C.  Jenks, 

400 

Bridge  Street  School, 

Lucy  H.  Pearl, 

400 

40 

Ella  a  Smith, 

400 

42 

Abbie  J.  Isham, 

850 

34 

Ungraded  School,  State  Street, 

R.  a  Barrett, 

000 

27 

Electa  Miller, 
Helen  B.  Hodgett, 
Jennie  E.  Mellows, 

450 

State  Street  School, 

400 

2S3 

900 

Helen  S.  Coates, 

400 

MyraF.Coates, 

300 

Mary  A.  Roberts, 

400 

West  Union  Street  School, 

Hanna  P.  Blake, 

400 

91 

Sarah  W.  Blake, 

800 

School  Street  School, 

Josie  M.  Bannon, 

400 

72 

Lucy  C.  Pease, 

800 

East  Union  Street  School, 

Charles  Barrows. 

1,500 

210 

Jane  E.  Wright, 
Ellen  M.  Stnckland, 

450 

450 

Etta  M.  Hays, 
Marian  Cady? 
Mary  A.  Bodurtha, 
Nancy  W.  Hill, 
Mary  A.  Knowlton, 

400 

J.  H.  Bank  School,  State  Street, 

400 
400 
800 
400 

72 

Oak  Street  School, 

251 

L.  Augusta  Welch, 
Qeorgiana  L.  Moore, 
E.  A.  Putnam, 

400 

400 
400 

Mary  C.  Hill, 

800 

Carlisle  School. 
York  Street  School, 

Ellen  M.  Chaffee, 

875 

40 

Harriet  Lane, 

400 

91 

Long  Hill  School. 
Cen&al  Street  School, 

Emily  J.  Brown. 
Mary  Goldthwaite, 
E.  F.  Foster, 
Rebecca  A.  Sheldon, 

400 

876 

1,500 

26 
176 

450 

Caroline  J.  Dresser, 

460 

Belle  A.  Strickland, 

400 

Harriet  A.  Richardson, 

400 

Pine  Street  School, 

Lois  A.  Davis, 

400 

91 

Alice  J.  Davis, 

400 

Asbury  Chapel  School, 

Ellen  P.  Simmons, 

400 

46 

Indian  Orchard  School, 

Ellen  M.  Miller, 

400 

97 

Fidelia  M.Warriner, 

876 

Dencie  L.  Field, 

376 

60 

Putts  Bridge  School, 
Five  Mile  Pond  School, 

Celia  G.  Warner, 

826 

27 

Angle  H.  Thaver, 
Anna  L.  Smith, 

826 

18 

Sixteen  Acres  School, 

825 

17 

Wachogue  School, 

HaUie  E.  Allen, 

826 

24 

Dwjght  Clark.* 
W.  W.  Potter,! 

1,100 

W 

1^2.700 

^iM 
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